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BOOK f, 


INTRODUCTION. 


A ee Book embraces three fubjeéts, the nobleft and moft 
interefting that civil fcience can boaft: the origin of fo- 
ciety and government; the diftinétion of ranks in a common- 
wealth ; and a comparifon of the beft plans of political economy. 
On each of thefe topics I fhall-offer a few remarks, not with the 
prefumption of interpofing my own judgment, but with the 
hope of juftifying or illuftrating the decifions of my Author. 

In explaining the origin of political fociety, Ariftotle writes 
neither the fatire nor the panegyric of human nature ; which, 
by writers of lefs wifdom than fancy, have been alternately 
fubftituted for plain hiftory. In this, as in all other inquiries, 
his firft queftion is, what are the phenomena? His fecond, 
what is the analogy of nature? Building on thefe foundations, 
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he concludes that both fociety and government are as congenial 
to the nature of man, as it is natural for a plant to fix its roots 
in the earth, to extend its branches, and to fcatter its feeds. 
Neither the cunning cowardly principles afferted by Hobbes 
and Mandeville, nor the benevolent moral affections efpoufed 
by Shaftefbury and Hutchefon, ought, according to our author’s 
notions, to be involved in the folution of the prefent queftion : 
fince the firft political focieties are as independent of human in- 
telligence, and therefore of moral determination *, as the in- 
{tinGtive a@ions of-plants-anid-infedte, tending to the prefervation 
of their refpetive kinds, are independent of any intelligence of 
their own”, even when they move and operate conformably to 
the laws of the moft confummate wifdom. 

Government, then, is céeval with fociety, and fociety with 
men. Both are the works of nature; and therefore, in ex- 


_plaining their origin, there cannot be the {malleft ground for 


the fanciful fuppofition of engagements and contracts, inde- 
pendently of which the great modern antagonift of Ariftotle de- 
clares, in the following words, that no government can be law- 
ful or binding: “ The original compad, which begins and 
actually conftitutes any political fociety, is nothing but the 
confent of any number of freemen capable of a majority, to 
unite and to incorporate into fuch a fociety. And this is that, 
and that only, which could give beginning to any lawful govern- 
ment in the world®.”” From this maxim, which is perpetually 
inculcated in Locke’s two treatifes on government, is fairly 
deducible the unalienable right of mankind to be felf-governed ; 
that is, to be their own legiflators, and their own directors; or, 
if they find it inconvenient to affume the adminiftration of 


® See voli. p. 10g. & feq.; and p. 285. & feq- > Ibid. 


© Locke’s Works, vol. ii, p. 185. Edit. of 1714 . 
4 affairs 
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affairs in their own perfons, to appoint reprefentatives who may 
exercife a delegated fovereignty, effentially and unalienably in- 
herent in the people at large. Thence refults the new unalien- 
able right of all mankind to be fairly reprefented, a right with 
which each individual was invefted from the commencement 
of the world, but of which, until very recently, no one knew 
the name, or had the leaft notion of the thing‘. From this 
right to fair reprefentation, there follows, by neceflary confe- 
quence, the-ri¢ht-of-univerfal fuflrage,univerfal eligibility, and 
the univerfal and juft preponderancy of majorities in all cafes 
whatever. 

Such is the boafted and fpecious theory begun in the works 
of our Locke and our Molyneux *, continued in thofe of our 
Price‘ and our Prieftley*, and carried to the utmoft extravagance 
in thofe of (I with not to fay our) Rouffeau*, Paine‘, and 
the innumerable pamphleteers whofe writings occafioned or 
accompanied the American and French revolutions. 


* According to the fyftem of Locke and his followers, reprefentatives are appointed 
by the people to exercife in their ftead, political funétions which the people have a right 
to exercife in their own perfons. They are cle&ted by the people, they derive their 
whole power from the people ; and to the people, their conftituents, they always are 
refponfible. Of this do&trine, Mr. Locke is the firft or principal author. But re- 
prefentatives, in the ufual and legal acceptation of the word in the Englith conftitution, 
meant, and ftill means, perfons in virtue of their eleCtion exercifing political fun@ions, 
which the people had not a right to exercife in their own perfons, and fo little refpon- 
fible to their electors, that they are not even bound to follow their inftru@tions. That 
the ancients were not unacquainted with reprefentation in the ufual and only praéti- 
cal fenfe of the word will be fhewn hereafter. 

© See his Cafe of Ireland, reprinted by Almon, p. 113, and again p. 169. “ I have 
no other notion of flavery, but being bound by a law to which I do not confent.”” 

f Obfervations on Civil Liberty, &c. 

® Effay on the firft Principles of Government. 

» Du Contrat Social, ou Principes du Droit Politique. ? Rights of Man, &c. 
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BOOK Such works, co-operating with the peculiar circumftances of 
‘ h , the times, have produced, and are ftill producing, the moft ex- 


traordinary effeéts; by arming the paffions of the multitude 
with principle, fortifying them by argument, and thereby 
ftirring into action thofe difcordant elements which naturally 


lurk in the bofom of every community. It is not confiftent 


with my defign, in defending the tenets of my author, to anfwer 
his political adverfaries with declamation and obloquy, (a rafh 
and dangerous attempt! fince the voice of the multitude will 
always be the loudeft and the ftrongelt,) but merely to examine 
whether the fundamental maxim of their great mafter Locke 
be itfelf*founded in truth. To prove that government is 
merely a matter of confent, he affumes for a reality a wild fiction 
of the fancy; what he calls a fate of nature, which he defines 
to be “*men living together according to reafon, without a 
common fuperior on earth with authority to judge between 
them*.” But he himfelf feems aware that this fuppofed na- 
tural ftate of man is a ftate in which man never yet was 
found ; and in which, if by violence thruft, he could not for 
a fingle day remain. Locke, I fay, faw the difficulty, which, 
inftead of meeting, he only endeavours to elude. ‘“ Where are 
there,” he afks, “ or ever were there, any men in fuch a ftate 
of nature '?”- He anfwers, “ that fince all princes and rulers of 
independent governments, all through the world, are in a ftate 
of nature, "tis plain the world never was, nor never will be, 
without numbers of men in that ftate™.”’ But this, I affirm, is 
not to anfwer the propofed queftion ; for princes and rulers of 
independent ftates do not live together, nor affociate and “ herd,” 
as he himfelf exprefles it, in the fame fociety. If they did fo, 


® Locke’s Works, val. ii. p. 164. ' Ibid, p. 162. @ Ybid. i 
they 
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they could not fubfift without government: for government 
and fociety are things abfolutely infeparable ; they commence 
together; they grow up together; they are both of them 

* equally natural ; and fo indiffolubly united, that the deftruction 
of the one is neceflarily accompanied by the deftruction of the 
other. This is the true fenfe of Ariftotle as underftood and ex- 
preffed by an illuftrious. defender of juft government and 
genuine liberty. “ As we ufe and exercife our bodily members, 
before we underftand the ends and_purpofes of this exercife, fo 
it is by Nature herfelf, that we are united and affociated into 
political fociety °.” 

‘ Locke, who fo feverely, and, as I have endeavoured to prove, 
fo unjuftly arraigns what is called Ariftotle’s Metaphyfics, ap- 
pears to have equally miftaken his Politics. Had he under- 
ftood ° that invaluable work, this idol of modern philofophers, 
and efpecially of modern politicians, would not, probably, (fince 
he was a man of great worth as well as of great wifdom,) have 
produced a theory of government totally impoffible in practice ; 
a theory admirably fitted, indeed, for producing revolutions and 


® Quemadmodum igitur membris utimur, priufquam dedicimus cujus ca utilitatis 
caufla habeamus, fic inter nos natura ad civilem communitatem conjuncti & confo- 
ciatifumus. De Fin. Bon. & Mal. |. iii. c. xx. Conf. de Officiis, !. i. c. xvi. & feq. 
Cicero does not fay “‘ communitatem” fimply, but “ civilem communitatem,” which 
agrees with Ariflotle’s definition of man, ¢:or m?srixo, not merely a herding, but a 
political animal. See the fame doGtrine in Polybius, |. vi. c. iv. vol. ii. p. 460. 
Edit. Sweigh. 

© Among Locke’s private letters, there is one to Mr. King, who had afked him foz 
a plan of reading on morality and politics. “* Vo proceed orderly in this, Mr. 
Locke obferves, ‘¢ the foundation fhould be laid in inquiring into the ground and na- 
ture of civil fociety, and how it is formed into different models of government, and 
what are the feveral {pecies of it. Ariftotle is allowed a mafter in this {cience, and few 
enter into this confideration of government without reading his Politics." How ho- 
yourable a teftimony t 

“fedition, 
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BOOK fedition, but according to which, as is evinced by all hiftory, 
I no political fabric ever yet was reared; or if it were to be 


reared, could ever poflibly be preferved’. The negleét or mif 
apprehenfion of fome of the moft important parts of the Sta- 
girite’s writings is indeed moft deeply to be lamented. Of the 
many thoufand authors who have copied or commented his 
logic, the far greater number omit his interefting chapters on 
language ; deeming the confideration of words below the 
dignity of philofophers. His profound obfervations concerning 
the nature and conftitution of a family have been equally over- 
looked by his pretended followers in politicn Yet as his 
analyfis of language has been proved in the prefent work to be 
the fole foundation of logic, fo his analyfis of a family, and his 
explanation of the caufes through which its elements naturally 
and regularly combine, can alone enable us clearly to difcern the 
analagous principles (principles continually infifted on by him- 
felf) which have raifed and upheld the great edifice of civil 
fociety ; “ which is not a mafs but a fyftem, and which, like 
every fyftem, implies a diftinction of parts;. with many moral as 
well as phyfical differences, relative and reciprocal ; the powers 
and perfedtions of one part fupplying the incapacities and defects 
of another. To form a commonwealth from elements of equal 
value, or of equal dignity, is an attempt not lefs abfurd than that 
of compofing a piece of mufic from one and the fame note *. 
A difficult queftion follows, how far focial inequality, whe- 
ther civil or domeftic, may be allowed to extend? It is with a 
trembling hand that I touch the delicate fubje&t of flavery; 
an undertaking to which nothing could encourage me, but the 
utmoft confidence in the humanity as well asin the judgment of 


® Ariftot. Polit. paffim. 4 [bid. 
ny 
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my author. Firft of all, Ariftotle exprefsly condemns the 
cruel praétice prevalent in his own days of enflaving prifoners 
of war’: fecondly, he declares, in the moft explicit terms, all 
. flaves fairly entitled to freedom, whenever it clearly appears 
that they are fitly qualified for enjoying it. But the benefits 
conferred on men, he obferves, muft in all cafes be limited by 
their capacities for receiving them; and thefe capacities are 
themfelves limited by the exigencies and neceffities of our pre- 
fent imperfect condition. The helpleffnefs of infancy and 
ing mankind in every flage of their exiftence on earth, render 
it indifpenfably neceflary that a great proportion of the fpecies 
fhould be habitually employed in mere mechanical labour, in 
the ftrenuous exertions of productive induftry, and the petty 
tafks of domeftic drudgery. Nature, therefore, in whofe plan 
and intention the fyftem of fociety precedes and takes place 
‘of the parts of which it is compofed, has varioufly organifed 
and moulded the human character as well as the human frame, 
without fetting other bounds to this variety, than are impofed 
by the good of the whole fyftem, of which individuals are not 
independent units, but conftituent elements. According to this 
plan or intention, the Stagirite maintains, that there is room 
for the wideft of all difcriminations, and the loweft of all occu- 
* Locke fays on this fubject, ‘* ‘There is another fort of fervants, which by a pecu- 
liar name we call flaves, who, being captives taken in a juft war, are by the rights of 
nature fubjeéted to the abfolute dominion and arbitrary power of their mafters. Thefe 
men, having, as I fay, forfeited their lives, and with it their liberties, and loft their 
eftates, and being in a ftate of flavery, not capable of any property, cannot in that fate 
be confidered as any part of civil fociety.”” Locke’s Works, vol. ii. p. 181.—We 


fhould imagine that the iberal Locke and the -favifh Ariftotle had interchanged their 
ages and countries as well as their maxims and principles. 
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pations, domeftic fervitude, “ a {pecies of labour not employed 
in produdtion, but totally confumed in ufe;” becaufe folely 
but not unprofitably fpentin promoting the eafe and accommo- 
dation of life. In the relation of mafter and fervant, the good 
of the mafter may indeed be the ‘primary obje@; but the 
benefit of the fervant or flave is alfo a neceflary refult; fince 
he only is naturally and juftly a flave, whofe powers are com- 
petent to mere bodily'labour; who is capable of liftening to 
reafon, but incapable of exercifing that fovereign faculty ; and 
whofe weaknefs and fhort-fightednefe-are-fo great, that it is fafer 
for him to be guided or governed through life by the prudence 
of another. But, let it always be remembered—* that one 
clafs of men ought to have the qualifications requifite for 
mafters, before another can either fitly or ufefully be employed 
as flaves.” Government, then, not only civil but domeftic, 
is a moft ferious duty, a moft facred truft; a truft, the very 
nature of which is totally incompatible with the fuppofed un- 
alienable rights of all men to be felf-governed®. Thofe rights, 

and 


4 Politics would not be a {cience, unlefs it contained truths, abfolute, univerfal, and 
unalterable. One of thele is that in the text; becaufe effentially {pringing from the 
nature of fociety and of man. Another univcrfal political truth is, that the good of 
the governed is the main end and aim of every good government. From thefe two 
premifes, it neceffarily follows, that this main end never can be effectuated on Mr. 
Locke’s principles. But the good of the community (without fuppofing all fovereign 
power derived from the people at large, and of which each individual is entitled to 
fhare) may, under many given circumftances, be highly promoted by giving to the 
people at large a controul ia the government. This controul in all large conmuni- 
ties can only be conveniently exercifed either by particular magiftrates, or by repre- 
fentative aflemblies. Things, therefore, that have not any neceflary conneétion with 
the origin of government (fo far from being its only ju/f principle) may be found ad- 
mirable expedients for carrying it on. It will be fhewn hereafter that affemblies 
eleGted by the people to provide for their interefts, and thence called their reprefenta- 

tives, 
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and thofe only, are unalienable, which it is impoffible for one 
perfon to exercife for another: and to maintain thofe to be 
natural and unalienable rights, which the perfons fuppofed to be 
invefted with them, can never poffibly exercife, confiftently 
either with their own fafety, or with the good of the community, 
is to confound all notions of things, and to invert the whole 
order of nature; of which it is the primary and unalterable 
law, that forecaft fhould dire& improvidence, reafon controul 
paffion, wifdowt cotemund folly I ‘new pfoceed to examine 
Ariftotle’s refletions on political economy, which are not lefs 
adverfe than his mifunderftood and misftated vindication of 
flavery itfelf, both to the theories long prevalent, and to others 
which have begun revently to prevail among the civilifed 
nations of modern Europe. 

The northern conquerors, who invaded and defolated the 
Roman empire, long difdained to produce by flow induftry, 
what they gloried in ravifhing by fudden violence. War was 
their delight and their trade. They fubfifted by rapine; and 
therefore cared not how far they were excelled by others in 
peaceful and produdtive arts; while gold, and all that it can 
purchafe, might be-conquered by iron. But the fpoils of 
rapacity having fupplied them with the inftruments of luxury, 
they began to relifh the pleafures of repofe; and inftead of 
courting new dangers abroad, to imitate at home thofe objets 
and conveniencies which, though they had not the genius to 
tives, are nat fo new in the world as is commonly imagined. In fome republics we 
fhall fee a double row of delegates, reprefentatives of reprefentatives;. in others, we 
fhall find reprefentation and taxation regarded as correlatives; and even in fome de- 
mocracies, we {hall meet with perfons elected by the people, and reprefenting them in 


the moft ufeful fenfe of the word, “* that of aéting for the people at large, as the people 
at large, if the majority of them was wife and good, would act for themfelves.”” 


VOL. Il. c invent, 
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BOOK _ invent, they gradually acquired the tafte to approve, the vanity 

eee to difplay, and the defire to accumulate. Manufactures then 

were eftablifhed: navigation was exercifed for the purpofe not 

only of war but of traffic: an extenfive commerce was intro- 

duced; and colonies were planted. The avowed purpofe of all 

thofe operations, was to augment in each country the quantity 

of gold and filver; fince, with thofe precious metals, all other 

coveted objects might ufually be procured. The bufinefs -of 

each individual merchant is to get money ; and commercial 

nations, it was thought, could not’ reafonably have any other 

end in view. This falfe principle was regarded as the bafis of 

all found political arithmetic; and the moft conclufive reafon- 

ing of Ariftotle, in the book now before us, would not per- 

haps have fufficed to prove, that national wealth confifted not 

in gold and filver, had not the ruined ftate of Spain confirmed 
experimentally the fame important truth. 

For many years back, political writers have acknowledged, 
with our author, that the real wealth of nations confifts in the 
productive powers of their land and labour. They acknow- 
ledge alfo, with him, that the precious metals, in contradiftinc- 
tion to other ufeful commodities, have only the peculiar 
advantage of ferving’as the fitteft inftruments of exchange, and 
the moft accurate meafures of value; but that the quantity or 
number in which they ought to be defired or accumulated is, 
like the quantity and number of all other meafures or inftru. 
ments, naturally limited and fixed by the ends and operations 
which they are employed to anfwer or effet. Yet, while 

they 


"It is worthy of remark that Locke is one of the moft ftrenuous afferters of the now 
exploded do€trine concerning money, which he confiders “ as the moft folid and fub- 
flantial 
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they reafon thus juftly refpefting gold and filver, the fame 
writers have not fufficient enlargement of mind to generalife 
the theorem, and to perceive with our author, that property 
itfelf is as much an inftrument as money, though ferving for a 
far more complicated purpofe; and therefore, if it be collected 
in greater quantities than that purpofe requires, the furplus will 
be at beft ufelefs, moft commonly pernicious; will inflame 
defire, foment luxury, provoke rapacity, and produce that long 
train of diforders, which made our philofopher declare, “ that the 
inhabitants of the Forturate Iffes, unlefs their viene kept pace 
with their external profperity, muft inevitably become the moft 
miferable of all mankind.” In the fathionable fyftems of 
modern politicians, national wealth is confidered as fynonimous 
with national profperity. To the increafe of produétive in- 
duftry, and the augmentation of public revenue, health, educa- 
tion, and morals, are facrificed without apology and without 
remorfe ; fince that trade is univerfally held to be the beft, 
which produces moft money with the leaft labour. But ac- 
cording to Ariftotle, it is not the quantity or the value of the 
work produced, that ought to form the main object of the 
ftatefman’s care, but the effect which the producing of that 
work naturally operates on the mind and body of the work- 
men. In the praifes of agriculture and a country life, our 
author’s fentiments, and even expreffions, have been faithfully 
and generally copied by the moft judicious writers of antiquity ; 
many of whom mark, with as much reprobation as Ariftotle 

himfelf, 
ftantial kind of wealth, regarding the multiplication of the precious metals as the great 
objedt of political economy.” See the paflage quoted and refuted in Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, v. ii. p. 140. 8vo. edit. It is time that, with regard to fubjeds flill more 
important, men fhould return from the fchoo! of Locke to that of Ariftotle. 
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BOOK _ himfelf, that {pecies of traffic cultivated, not for accommodation 
‘ iy , but for gain; fince fuch a traffic, univerfally diffufed among a 
people, has a tendency to pervert their feelings, and to con- 
found their principles, to make them value as ends, things only 
uwfeful as means; And to debafe and corrupt every part of their 
character; becaufe wherever wealth is the primary object of 
purfuit, luxury will naturally afford the principal fource of en- 
joyment. In agriculture and pafturage, the energy of nature 
co-operates with the induftry of man. They are, of all occu- 
pations, the moft beneficial and_moft neceflary, as well as the 
moft agreeable and moft falutary ; conducing, with peculiar 
efficacy, to the firmeft and happieft temperament of the mind 
and body: and the property acquired by them is intrinfically 
more valuable, becaufe effentially more ufeful, than any other 
property whatever. Our author likewife maintains, that thofe 
natural and primeval purfuits are of all the leaft likely to 
engender floth, intemperance, avarice, and their concomitant 
vices; and that nations of hufbandmen, in particular, afford 
inaterials fufceptible of the beft political form, and the leaft dif. 
poted to difturb, by fedition, any moderately good government 
under which it is their lot to live. In confideration of fo many 
advantages attending it, he concludes that rural labour ought to 
be the moft: favoured branch-of national induftry ; an opinion 
which nothing but the intrepidity of ignorance, fortified by 
falfe fyftem, could venture to contradi@. Yet, how far 
other methods of accumulating ftock, befide thofe propofed 
by our author, ought to be admitted and encouraged, or 
difcouraged and rejected, muft depend on circumftances and 
events, the force of which the philofopher’s experience could 
not fupply him with the means exaétly to appreciate. From 
the 
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the artilices and fhifts which he explains, (and he is the only 
writer that explains them,) as pradtifed by the republics and 
princes of his own and preceding times, for the purpofe of raifing 
noney, it was impoflible for him to conjeCture that, in a future 
age of the world, monarchical government fhould attain fuch 
ftability as rendered the public revenues a fafe mortgage to 
creditors; that the immienfe debts contracted through the taci- 
lity of borrowing, would have a direct tendency, by interefting 
a great number of powerful individuals in. the permanence of 
conftituted authdfittess “to ‘auginent that facility itfelf, and 
thereby flili farther to accumulate the national debt; for dil- 
charging the intereft of which, heavy taxes muft necellarily, 
but not altogether unprofitably be levied, fince they would, in 
fome meafure, repay, in public fecurity, the burdens which 
they impofe on perfonal labour, or rather the fums which they 
withdraw from private property. But taxes to a great amount 
éannot poffibly be raifed, except in countries flourifhing in fuch 
refources as agriculture and pafturage alone were never yet able 
to afford; refources, which can only be acquired by war and. 
rapine on the one hand, or obtained, on the other, by the 
powers of national induftry, affifted and multiplied by the moft 
complicated machinery, and an endlefs fubdivifion of allotted 
tafks; each individual performing his part quickly and dex- 
teroufly, becaufe each has but one, and that a fmall part, to 
perform ; while the diligence of all is perpetually ftimulated by 
the bait of gain, fupplied from the exhauftlefs fund of an en- 
lightened commercial fpirit, as extenfive as the world, and as 
enterprifing as thofe renowned adventurers who difcovered and 
explored its remoteft regions, It is in vain to inquire whether 
the plan of political economy propofed by Ariftotle be in 

. : itfelf 
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itfelf preferable to that which fome modern nations purfue. 
Nations, circumftanced as they are, may derive armies chiefly 
from agriculture, but muft principally depend for fupplies on 
manufaCtures and commerce. The option of their own or a 
better fyftem is now no longer in their power: the queftion of 
expediency has ccafed: they muft obey neceflity *, 

This feems to me the only firm ground of defence for what 
is called the commercial fyitem of economy; a fyftem which has 
often been defended by very inconclufive arguments. “ Public 
wealth and profperity,” .M: Hume. “is the end of 
all our withes ;” and this wealth or profperity, both he and his 
follower, Dr. Smith, maintain, is only to be promoted by en- 
couraging, with equal impartiality, all kinds of lawful induftry ; 
for though food be the great want of mankind, yet one’ man 

may 


* It is not difficult to explain why the doétrines of fpeculative politicians refpecting 
the wealth and economy of nations, fhould alfo differ fo materially from the theory 
propofed by our author. Among the Gothic nations who fubdued the Roman em- 
pire, every thing moft valuable and moft interefting is connected with the improve- 
ment of arts, and confequent extenfion of commerce ; which were the only engines 
that could counteract without violence their peculiar and unnatural arrangements with 
regard to landed property. Previous to the refinement and luxury introduced by com- 
merce and the arts, the great landholders, who had engroffed whole provinces, diffipated 
the fuperfuous produce -of their grounds in maintaining idle fervants and worthleS 
dependants, ever ready to gratify the wildeft and wickedeft of their paffions ; to abet 
their infolence, to uphold their haughtinefs, to encourage and fecond their violence and 
rapacity ; and the governments of Europe, ignorantly termed ariftocracies, formed the 
wortt {pecies of oligarchy ; an oligarchy confifting, not in the collective authority of 
the whole body of landholders, but im the prerogatives and powers of each individual 
lord over his refpective vaffals and retainers. In fuch a condition of fociety the ex- 
penfive allurements of luxury, produced by what Ariftotle condemns as over-refine- 
ment in arts and manufactures, had the moft direct tendency to remedy evils greater 
than themfelves ; to undermine the exorbitant power of the few, and to beftow confi. 
deration on the many. This particular cafe has been, by a very ufual fallacy in 
reafoning, converted into a general political theorem. 
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may produce as much food as will maintain many *. But this 
affertion is not true in the acceptation in which it muft be 
taken, in order to recommend the commercial fyftem above the 
agricultural. In agriculture, as we above obferved, nature 
operates in concert with man; and though one family co- 
operating with nature, may, in a given piece of ground, pro- 
duce as much food as will ferve fix, yet fix families labouring 
the fame ground, will not reap a proportional increafe; and 
twenty families labouring the fame ground, may find it barely 
fufficient to fupply their own ‘nourtfhment. “The more that the 
land is laboured, it will be the more produdtive ; and the more 
fitly and fairly it is divided’, it will (other circumftances. 
remaining the fame) be the more laboured; and the fame 
country or ifland will thus maintain the greater proportion of 
inhabitants employed in that kind of work, which, according 
to Ariftotle, is the moft favourable to health, morals, good go- 
vernment, the unfolding of intelletual as well as corporeak 
powers, and the attainment of that meafure of happinefs which 
the general mafs of mankind can ever hope to reach. 


= Hume’s Effays, vol. i. Refinement of Arts; and Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
pafim. 

¥ Does our author, therefore, propofe an Agrarian law? No; he knew better. The 
fecond book of his Politics is, of ail works ever written, the beft adapted to prove to 
levellers themielves, that the meafures from which they expect fo much good, would, 
if carried into execution, infallibly terminate in their own ruin and that of the 
comumunity. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Nature and end of a Commonwealth. Analyfis theregf.— Monarchy 


the firft form of government.—Domeftic economy.—Slavery.— 
Accumulation of ftock.—Riches, real and artificial. —Commerce.— 
Money.-—Manufaltures.— Monopolies, —Women.— Children, — 
Slaves.— Connettion between domeftic and political economy. 


1 ade political fociety forms, it is plain, a fort of community 
or partnerfhip, inftituted for the benefit of the partners. 
Utility * is the end and aim of every fuch inftitution ; and the 
preateft and moft estenfive utility is the aim of that great affo- 

ciation, 


= The firft fentence of the Politics may be tranflated literally thus : “ Since we fee 
that every commonwealth is a partnerfhip, and that every partnerfhip is eftablifhed 
for the fake of fome good, (good, real or apparent, being the caufe of all human action,) 
it is plain that all partnerfhips have good for their end and aim ; and efpecially, that 
the fovereign good mutt be the aim of that fovereign partnerfhip, which comprehends 
all the reft, and which is known by the name of a commonwealth, or of political fo- 
ciety.” The word utility in the text is therefore taken in its moft extenfive fignifica- 
tion; utility in the ftrict fenfe, conftituting but one branch, and that the loweft of 
so ayaben See the Ethics, |. i. & x. paffim. Plato ufes the word utility nearly in the 
modern fenfe. xarrica yar dn vera xa Aryercr nou Acrskevas, Ore To pesw OPeAiLoy NAD Fo de 
CraBegor axoyge, Plato de Repub. I. v. p. 655. Edit. Ficin. “* This is moft excellently 
faid, and will ever continue to be faid, that whatever is ufeful is honourable, and what- 
ever is hurtful is fhameful.” In the Gorgias, p. 324. ro xAo is analyled into pleafure 
and utility; a fyftem revived by Mr. Hume in his Inquiry into the Principles of 
Morals. In both thefe fignifications “ utility” is different from ro yexciuer, denoting 
what is good or defirable, not in itfelf, but as ufeful or fubfervient to fome defirable 
purpofe. : 

VOL. II. D 
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ciation, comprehending all the reft, and known by the name of 
a commonwealth *. 

A commonwealth is not to be confounded with a family, as 
if a large family were nothing different from a {mall common- 
wealth ; nor ought we, as too many do, to confound the func- 
tions of kings and magiftrates with thofe of fuperintendants” or 
mafters. Magiftrates rule by an eftablifhed rotation; kings 


reign for life‘; and confidered in reference to the number of 
thofe 


* AsT thall frequently have occafion to ufe the words republic and commonwealth, 
the fignification of which has been of late years ftrangely altered, I cannot better ex- 
plain Ariftotle’s meaning of thofe terms than in the words of Cicero. “ Refpublica 
res eft populi, cum bene et jufte geritur,” &c. ‘* A commonwealth is the wealth of 
the people, when it is well and rightly adminiftered, whether by a fingle prince, by a 
{mall body of nobles, or by the people at large. But injuftice converts the nobles 
into a faGtion; the prince, into a tyrant ; the people, into tyrants. In all thefe cafes 
alike, the republic-is not only corrupted, but annihilated ; fince that cannot be called 
the wealth of the people which is adminiftered by a faction or a tyrant; nor can that 
multitude be called the people, which is not affociated on principles of juftice and pub- 
lic utility.’ Fragm. de Republic. 1. iii. Alluding to the fenfe above given to the 
word “ commonwealth,” James I. faid to his Parliament in 1603, “ I will ever prefer 
the weal of the public and of the whole commonwealth to any particular and private 
ends of mine.” 


© The cixovoaos was a perfon appointed by rich men to manage their domeftic con- 
cerns, and particularly to fuperintend and dire&t the labour of their flaves. When the 
diororn, or mafter, was a poor man, he performed the office of oxorono; himfelf; for 
this reafon Ariftotle fays, Sir, av ar orvyan Seomerm’ av de arscrary orxoropore “ As if there 
were no other diftin@ion between a mafter and a fuperintendant, but that the former 
had the government of a few, and the latter of more.” 


© The original fays, tray per awres sesnuns Cacirieor® Seay Se xaTa Avyys THs emENENs THE 
TUAVI MG, RATE MERE BEX WY KAb BEXOAEOG, TOATIXOre The Latin tranflators all miftake the 
paflage, “‘ Effe quidem regem, fi ipfe praefit,” &c. But Ariftotle fays, “ when the fame 
perfon perpetually prefides, the government is regal ; it is, on the other hand, republican 
when power changes from one hand to another, and the citizens rule by vicarious fuccef- 
fion, according to the eftablifhed principles of focial arrangement.” What thefe prin- 
: ciples 
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thofe {ubje& to their authority, the jurifdi€tion of fuperin- 
tendants is commonly more extenfive than that of mafters or 
fathers, and always more limited than that of magiftrates and 
kings. Thefe, however, are but accidental diftinGtions ; others, 
more invariable and more {cientific, will refult from analyfing 
(according to our ufual mode of inveftigation) that complex 
object, a commonwealth, into its conftituent elements; thofe 
fimple and ultimate principles, that admit not of farther refo- 
lution. ; 

In this analyfis, we fhall proceed moft fatisfactorily? by 
viewing fociety in its growth. Thofe parts or elements, then, 
will naturally force themfelves into union, which cannot con~ 
tinue feparately to exift. The neceffity of perpetuating the 
fpecies, forms the combining principle between males and fe- 
males; a principle independent of choice or defign, and alike 
incident to animals and to plants, which are all naturally *® im- 
pelled to propagate their refpeAtive kinds. The fame imperious 
neceffity which compels affciation, naturally‘ produces go- 
vernment. Communities could not fubfift without forefight to 

difcern, 


ciples are, we fhall afterwards fee. It is fufficient at prefent to obferve that they are to- 
tally incompatible with the new-fangled doQrines concerning univerfal fuffrage and the 
right of majorities. The learned reader will perceive that I have here changed the 
order of the words, the better to exprefs the fenfe. The fignificant brevity of the 
Greek particles knit firmly together diftant claufes and fentences. But their force 
could only be expreffed in other languages by tirefome circumlocutions. 

4 Ariftotle fays, “in this, as in other inquiries, we fhould fpeculate moft fucceff> 
fully, could we contemplate fociety in its formation or genefis.” This is that com- 
prehenfive and fublime analyfis which Ariftotle has applied with fuch unremitting pa- 
tience to the moft important fubje€ts of philofophy ; and which is well illuftrated in 
mathematics by the learned Barrow in his Geometrical Lectures; the principles of 
which probably laid the foundation of Newton’s great difcoveries. 


* See Analyfis, p. 109. f Ibid. 
D2 
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difcern, as well as exertion to effe€tuate the meafures requifite 


( b ; for their fafety. Men capable of difcerning thofe meafures, 


Why wo- 
men and 
flaves are 
confounded 
by barba- 
rans. 


Origin and 
progrefs of 
fociety. 


are made for authority ; and men merely capable of effectuating 
them by bodily labour, are made for obedience ; but if fafety be 
theircommon concern, the good of the governors mutt correfpond 
with the good of the governed, and the intereft of the fervant 
mutt coincide with the intereft of the mafter, 

it is found by experience, that thofe inftruments are the mot 
perfect, which are each of them contrived for its fpecific ufe, 
Slaves and women, though” confounded in one mafs by bar- 
barians, are therefore naturally different ; for nature works not 
after the niggardly fathion of Delphic cutlers*, who fhape the 
fame knife for various and often diffimilar offices 3 and if 
women are by barbarians reduced to the level of flaves, it is be~ 
caufe barbarians themfelves have never yet rifen to the rank of 
men, that is, of men fit to govern; wherefore the poets fay, 
“ Tis right the Greeks fhould govern the barbarians.” 

Of the affociations abovementioned, that of a family is the 
firft in its origin, “ A houfe, a wife, and a labouring ox,” 
thefe, together with the hufband or mafter, form the elements 
of the firft community; for a poor man mutt be contented with 
a labouring ox inftead of a flave.. This primary affociation 
founded on daily exigency, Charondas * diftinguifhes by a word 
denoting thofe fed from the fame board, and Epimenides ‘ 

defcribes 
® Delphi, as the feat of the oracle, being continually frequented by ftrangers, ex. 
hibited a perpetual fair or market, where cach cyftomer might be fupplied with wares 
agreeable to his tafte, and fuitable to his purfe. Hiftory of Greece, vol. i. c. v. 
» Commonly reputed the legiflator of Thurii, anciently Sybaris. Diodor. Sicul. 
L xii, p. 485. Edit. Weffeling. He is mentioned afterwards by Ariftotle. ‘The 
fublime preface to his laws is contained in Stobzeus. Serm. 42. p. 289. 
* Probably in that work of his mentioned by Laertius, and entitled Tegi x5 ov Kenran 
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defcribes it by a word denoting thofe warmed at the fame 
hearth. 

Next in order follows the affociation of a canton or village, 
founded indeed on utility, but not on daily exigency, and mott 
naturally formed by colonization from the firft houfe or fa- 
mily. Such a community therefore is juftly exprefled by a 
word denoting thofe nourifhed from the fame milk. It is the 
affociation of kinfmen under the authority of their common 
progenitor, whofe jurifdiation flowly extends with the gradual 
multiplication of his family". Cities therefore were firft fub- 
jet to kings ; and to fome kind of monarchy, many nations 
have invariably adhered ; for all of them have grown to their 
prefent magnitude from feeble colonies or {cattered tribes, ori- 
ginally fubfifting under patriarchal government, in which (ac- 
cording to the poet), ; 


« Each ruled his race, his neighbour not his care *.” 
That 


ronvraa. On the government of Crete. Apuleius fays he was Pythagoras’s mafter, and 
Plato relates that he came to Athens ten years before the battle of Marathon, or five 
hundred years before Chrift. (Plato de Legibus, 1.i.) According to Plutarch (in Solon.), 
Cicero (de Divin. i. 18+), Paufanias (Attic.), Epimenides had made a journey from 
Crete to Athens near a century before that period, asid had prepared the way, by his 
expiations and predictions, for Solon’s Icgiflation. He is believed to have lived above 
rgo years (Corfin. Faft. Attic.). The catalogue of the works afcribed to him, par- 
ticularly of his theological and myftical poems, is given by Fabricius, t. i. p. 37. & feq- 

* ‘Phe judicious Polybius agrees with Ariftotle in maintaining that government is the 
work of nature, and that monarchy is the firft kind of government. sgur7 us axara 
OKEVWG HAL PuTiKwg CUMTAT AS MOEN see “ Firft of all comes monarchy, which is efta- 
blifhed by the bare work of nature, independently of any preparation or defign.”* 
Polyb. L. vi. c- iv. vol. ii. p. 460. Edit. Sweigh. It is worthy of remark, that in the 
age of Polybius, Arittotle’s opinions were only known by tradition ; his works, as we 
have had occafion to relate, ftill remained unpublifhed. Polybius therefore was not 
acquainted with Ariftotle’s Politics, the perufal of which would have enabled him to 
avoid feveral errors into which he has fallen in his fixth book: 

1 Odyfley, ix. 115. 
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That this is not a fition, but an hiftorical fa, is attefted by 
that univerfal confent which has tranferred monarchy from 
earth to heaven, All nations believe the gods to be governed 
by a king; for men who have made the gods after their own 
image™, are ever hafty in afcribing to thefe celeftial beings, hu- 
man manners and human inftitutions. 

The union of various villages forms, at length, a city or com- 
monwealth, that finithed fabric of fociety reaching, as near as 
may be, the bound of perfedtnefs; felf-fufficient and complete, 
conftituted for fafety,; and produ@tive-of happinefs. A com- 
monwealth is not lefs congenial to human nature than the af- 
fociation of a family or village. It is the goal to which all 
preceding affociations tend; their natural refult, and their 
higheft maturity; and the perfeGtion of civil fociety, being 
the matured ftate of man, is like the perfection of every 
other progreffive object, that flage of his exiftence which 
peculiarly afcertains, charaterizes, and effentiates his nature *. 
Whoever, therefore, is unfit to live ina commonwealth, is above 
or below humanity, 


“ Curfed is the man and void of law and right, 
«* Unworthy property, unworthy light °.” 


Such 
™ By ardour, ty Dewy yer0s 
Ex psaes de mreoer pant eos auPorecor. 
The fame is the race of men and gods ; both of us received animation from the fame 
mother.”’ Pind. Nem. Odei. v. 1» “The fame doétrine had prevailed, at leaft, from 
the time of Hefiod’s Theogonia. 

. The word is fometimes ufed in the fame fenfe by the Roman writers. Thus Ta- 
citus alluding to the dark and livid 2olour of the Britifh pearls, which rendered them 
a lefs tempting prize to the avarice of the Romans (Vid. Sueton. in Jul. Czefar, 
c. xlvii.), fays, “* Ego facilius crediderim, naturam margaritis deefle quam nobis 
avariciam.”? Tacit. in Agricol. c. 12. 


© liad ix. v. 64. 
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Such a wretch can only delight in carnage, a folitary and ra~ 
venous vulture ; but man delights in fociety far more than do 
bees or herds’; fince nature, which never works in vain, 
diftinguithes him by the power of {peech, not merely to fignify 
his pains and pleafures, a purpofe limiting the vocal communi- 
cations of. other animals, but to defcribe his advantages and in- 
conveniences, to explain his rights and wrongs. 

A participation in rights and advantages forms the bond of 
political fociety ; an inftitution prior, in the intention of nature, 
to the families and individuals from whom it is ‘conftituted *% 


What 


P While tranflating this chapter F happened to look into an agreeable compilement, 
intitled, The Philofophy of Natural Hiftory, and read the following paflage: “* Some 
writers, as Ariftotle and a few moderns, implicit followers of his opinions, deny that 
man is naturally a gregarious or aflociating animal. To render this notion confiftent 
with the a@ual and univerfal ftate of human -nature, thefe authors have recourfe to 
puerile conceits and queftionable facts, which it would be fruitlefs to relate.” Smellie’s 
Philofophy of Natural Hiftory, c. xvi. p- 415. Who thofe followers of Ariftotle are, 
I know not; but if any fuch there be, how unworthily has that philofopher been 
treated by his difciples as well as by his detractors! 


@ Ariftotle’s words are, dre ey ev wodne Quces mgoregor n rxasocy Ouro’ so yag wn aUTaeRns 
ixusros ogiolerss specie vars cedAcss pergecs Les gos to drove S* That a commonwealth is prior 
by nature to each individual citizen, is plain ; for if each individual, when feparated, is 
incapable of fupplying his own wants, itis evident that he muft bear the fame relation to 
the community, as other parts bear to the whoie or fyftem to which they appertain.” Na- 
ture, our author obferves, has always fome end in view, and always employs the beft 
means for attaining it. “ This end or purpofe is the firft thing in the intention of Nature, 
though fhe is often obliged to effect it by a long fucceffion of intermediate operations, 
each of which, except the laft of all, is both means and end, means with regard to that 
which follows, and end with regard to that which precedes it. Thus Nature, or rather the 
God of nature, willed the exiftence of fuch a creature as man, whofe charateriftic 
diftinGtion fhould confift in his perfectibility, or his capacity of being difciplined from 
2 mere animal or favage, into a moral and intellectual being. But man is only to be 
difciplined by civil fociety ; and civil fociety requires, for its materials, the fmaller 
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BOOK: What members are to the body, citizens are to the common- 
, i , wealth, The hand or foot, when feparated from the body, 
retains indeed its name, but totally changes its nature, becaufe it 

is completely divefted of its ufes and of its powers. In the fame 

manner a citizen is a conftituent part of a whole or fyftem', 

which invefts him with powers and qualifies him for fun@tions 

for which, in his individual capacity, he is totally unfit; and 
independently of which fyftem, he might fubfift indeed as a 

folitary 


affociations of tribes and families. Thee themflves into individuals, 
diftinguifhed by the relative appellations of hufband and wife, father and fon, mafter and 
fervant, and conftituting the elements of families.” Ariftotle here fpeaks as if civil fo- 
ciety itfelf, confidered as a whole or fyftem, complete in all its parts or members, per- 
fect, happy, and felf-fufficient, formed the end for which man wascreated. But in the 
twelfth book of his Metaphyfics, in the feven laft chapters of the third book of his 
Treatife De Anima, and even in his Ethics to Nichomachus, 1. x. c. viii. he intimates 
that man has a ftill higher deftination than that of ating his part well in political fo- 
ciety. Plato, in his Theeatetus, had faid, “ That the main objet of human purfuit 
ought to be syoweis rw Bew xarce To Suvareve secswors dey duzccsov nas dovoy were Poornrsars yiverdasy 
“ arefembling God as much as poffible ; and to refemble God is to imitate his juftice, 
his holinefs, and wifdom.” Ariftotle holds the fame doétrine in the paflages above al- 
luded to; maintaining, however, that the moral virtues may be ultimately refolved 
into the intellectual; or, in other words, that wifdom and goodnels, though they do 
not keep pace in every ftep of their progre(S, yct finally coincide. 


+ The maxim that citizens are parts of the community had long been confidered as a 
pradtical principle, and had become a fruitful fource of laws in the republics of Greece. 
‘The wretch guilty of fuicde was punifhed with infamy, as robbing the ftate of a mem- 
ber*. “The ftate refented injuries done to individuals, as infli@ed on itfelf, Infules 
offered to women, children, or even to flaves, might be refented, profecuted, and 
punithed by every citizen*: admirable inftitutions, Plutarch obferves, for preventing 
wrongs; the whole community warmly fympathifing with the indignant feelings of 
the fufferers *.  Turpitude, or bafenefs, alone diffolved the conneétion between a 
citizen and his country. He who committed actions unworthy of a man, was divefted 
of his political rights, and fevered from the community, as a gangrened member which 
might infect and deftroy the fyftem+. 


2 Ariftot. Ethie. paflim. 2 Demofthen. in Mid. p. 610, 3 Plutarch in Solon, p88. 4 Idem ibid, 
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Tolitary favage, but could never attain that improved and happy 
ftate to which his progreffive nature invariauly tends. He, 
therefore, who firft collected focieties, was the greateft bene- 
faétor to mankind. Perfected by the offices and duties of focial 
life, man is the beft, but rude and undifciplined, he is the very 
worft of animals. For nothing is more deteftable than armed 
improbity ; and man is armed with craft and courage, which, 
untamed by juftice, he will moft wickedly pervert, and become 
at once the moft impious and the fierceft of monfters ; the moft 
abominable in gluttony, the moft fhamelefs in venery. But 
juflice is the fundamental virtue of political fociety, fince the 
order of fociety cannot be maintained without law, and laws 
are inftituted to declare what is juft. 

Cities or commonwealths are compofed of families ; and the 
management of a family is properly termed ccconomy. A fa- 
mily, to be complete, muft confit of freemen and flaves*; and 
as every complex object naturally refolves itfelf into fimple 
elements, we mutt confider the elements of a family :—the mafter 
and fervant, the hufband and wife, the father and children; what 
all of thefe are in themfelves, and what are the relations which 
they naturally and properly bear to each other’. We fhall then 
confider the acquifition of property and the accumulation of ftock, 

: which 


* This founds harfh; but hear him to the end. 

t ‘The relations of authority and fubjection fubfifting between the malter and fervant 
were expreffed in the Greek by the fabftantives dieworax and duanz. But the analogous 
relations fubfifting between the hufband and wife, the father and children, bad not in 
Greek, Ariftotle obferves, any appropriate names. He therefore denotes them by the 
adjectives 4 yxpixn (conjugalis focictas) and 1 rexroxamrn; which latter, in chapter twelfth 
‘of this Book, he calls zazgxx, to which joining a<y», we fhall have the patria poteftas 
of the Romans. ; 
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BOOK which by fome is treated as a branch, ‘and by others as the moft 
“3 ioportant branch, of ceconomy. Let us begin then by ex- 


The nature 
of domeftic 
flavery. 


amining the relation of mafter and fervant; and by invefti= 
gating the nature of fervitude itfelf, endeavour to form more 
falutary and more corre notions on this fubje& than thofe 
which generally prevail. By fome writers, that part of ceco-. 
nomy employed in the management of flaves has been dignified 
with the name of fcience ; by others, flavery is confidered as an 
inftitution altogether unnatural, refulting from the cruel maxims 
of war. Liberty, they affert, is the great law of nature', which 
acknowledges not any difference between the flave and the 
mafter ; flavery therefore is unjuft, being founded. on vio- 
lence. 


It is the bufinefs, then, of ceconomy to procure the comfort- 
able fubfiftence of a family; and all arts and employments 
require proper inftruments for effecting their refpeétive ends. 
Of thefe inftruments, fome are inanimate, and others are endowed; 
with life. The failor, as well as the helm, are inftruments of 
navigation; fince they are moved and impelled by the will of 
the pilate, for effecting the purpofe of his art. Under this 
afpect, any piece of property may be confidered in relation to 
the art of economy. It is an inftrument to be moved and em- 
ployed for the purpofe of comfortable fubfiftence. Property at 
large, therefore, is merely an accumulation of many fuch in- 
ftruments 3 and even a flave is, in this view, a moveable 
inftrument, endowed with life, which, impelled by the will of 
another, communicates motion to other inftruments lefs excel- 

lent 


* The Scholiaft on Ariftotle’s Rhetoric has preferved a-faying to this purpofe of 
Alcidamas, the fcholar of Gorgias of Leontium (See Hiftory of Ancient Greece, 
vol. ii. ps 337+): EAcwDegus anus marras Oeos* ulaw durcr % Coors memoness “ All come free 
from the hands of God; Nature has made no man a flave,” 
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lent than himfelf. The ftatues of Dedalus, and the tripods of 
‘Vulcan, moved, we are told, {pontaneoufly. 


«¢ Wondrous to tell, inftin& with fpirit roll’d 
“« From place to place, around the bleft abodes, 
«¢ Self-moved, obedient to the beck of Gods*.” 


Did this ufually happen, did the fhuttle thus weave, and 
the ftrings of the harp thus play, the artift would not need 
the affitance of workmen, nor the mafter require the labour of 
flaves, = : 
Among the various inftruments fubfervient to the comfort of 
human life, there is this material diftin@tion ; that the work per- 
formed by one clafs, confifts in production; and the work 
performed by another, is totally confumed in ufe. A fhuttle 
produces a web; a couch, or a fuit of clothes, produce no- 
thing; they refpectively afford, however, the convenience of 
wearing the one, and of repofing on the other. As ufe and 
production are things fpecifically different, the objects or inftru- 
ments that are relative to the one muft, with refpect to their 
ends and purpofes, be effentially different from thofe relative to 
the other. A domettic flave is relative to ufe; his labour is totally 
confumed in promoting the eafe of his mafter. He is merely 
the poffeffion and property, or, as it were, the feparable part of 
that mafter ; and every part, whether feparable or infeparable, is 
to be ufed and employed, not according to its own intereft or 
caprice, but in fubferviency to the general good, and fuitably to 
reafon, Itis to be regarded merely in relation to that whole or 
fyftem to which it appertains. A flave is fimply the property 
of his mafter; but the mafter ftands in many other relations 
befide 
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‘befide that of proprietor of his flave.’ Such. is the nature and 


the function of fervitude. We proceed to examine whether 
this inftitution be wife and juft. 

To determine this queftion, it will be fufficient to -contem- 
plate the ordinary courfe of nature, and to deduce from our 
obfervations clear inferences of reafon. Government and fub- 
jection, then, are things ufeful and neceflary; they prevail 
every where, in animated as well as in brute matter; from 
their firft origin, fome natures are formed to command, and 
others to obey; the kinds of government and fubjeGtion vary- 
ing with the differences of their objects, but all equally ufeful 
for their refpective ends; and thofe kinds the beft and moft 
excellent, from which the beft and moft excellent confequences 
refult. In every compofition whofe parts are harmonifed into 
any regular whole, the neceffity of government and fubjeGtion 
evidently appears, whether this whole or fyftem be continuous 
or difcrete, animated or lifelefs; for even in mufic, there is a 
certain principle of rule and fubordination: but fuch fpecula- 
tions are perhaps foreign to the prefent fubject. In compo- 
fitions endowed with life, it is the province of mind to command, 
and the province of matter to obey. Man confifts of foul and 
body, and in all men rightly conftituted, the foul commands the 
body ; although fome men are fo grofsly depraved, that in them 
the body feems to command the foul. But here the order of 
nature is perverted, 

In the human conftitution, therefore, mind governs matter 
abfolutely and defpotically ; but reafon governs appetite with a 
far more limited fway ; ftill, however, it governs like a juft and 
lawful prince, and the little community of man is thus held 
together and fuftained ; whereas, were the fubordinate parts to 

ufurp 
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‘ufurp authority, or even to affert equality, all would fpeedily be 
undone, and the fyftem would fall in ruins. 

The fame obfervations apply to the various tribes of animals, 
which rife above each other in excellence, in proportion to their 
tamene(s and docility ; and which are all of them benefited by 
their fubjection to man, becaufe this is conducive to their 
fafety. In the different fexes alfo, we fee the male formed for 
government, and the female for fubmiffion; and a principle 
prevailing thus univerfally in every region of nature, cannot 
but apply to an inftitution fo natural as is’ that of political fo- 
ciety. 

Thofe men, therefore, whofe powers are chiefly confined to 
the body, and whofe principal excellence confifts in‘ affording 
bodily fervice ; thofe, I fay, are naturally flaves, becaufe it is 
their intereft to be fo, They can obey reafon, though they 
are unable to exercife it; and though different from tame ani- 
mals, who are difciplined by means mercly of their fenfations 
and appetites, they perform nearly the fame tafks, and become 
the property of other men, becaufe their own fafety requires it. 

In conformity with thefe obfervations, Nature, we fee, has 


varioufly moulded the human frame: fome are ftrongly built, 


and firmly compacted ; others erect and graceful, unfit for toil 
and drudgery, but capable of fuflaining honourably the offices 
of war and peace. This, however, holds not univerfally ; fora 
fervile mind is often lodged in a graceful perfon ; and we have 
often found bodies formed for fervitude, animated by the fouls of 


freemen. Yet the diftindtion itfelf is not frivolous ; for were part . 


of the human race to be arrayed in that {plendor of beauty which 
beams from the ftatues of the gods, univerfal confent would ac- 
knowledge the reft of mankind naturally formed to be their flaves. 

The 
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3° 
BOOK The difference of minds, though lefs obvious, is far more 
i - , characteriftic and more important ; whence we may conclude 
-that flavery is founded both on utility and juflice *. 
Chap. 4. This decifion, however, has been arraigned with confiderable 
—- plaufibility : for flavery may be taken in two fenfes, in one of 
The mif- 7 5 , 
takes onthis Which he is a flave who fubmite to the law of war, command- 
pee ing the vanquifhed to become the property of the victors’. 


This 


* Ariftotle founds flavery on different principles from thofe affigned by Juftinian, 
which have been univerlally folewed-by-one-party; atid univerfally controverted by 
another, fince the time of that Emperor, or rather fince the Roman jurifprudence be- 
came a fafhionable ftudy. Servi aut fiunt aut nafcuntur; fiunt jure gentium aut 
jure civili; nafcuntur ex ancillis noftris. Inft. i. 3-4. According to Juftinian, there- 
fore, there are three origins of the right of flavery: The law of nations; the civil 
law; and birth, that is, defcent from fervile parents. By the law of nations, a con 
queror was thought entitled to kill his enemy, and having fpared his life, might after- 
wards deal with him as he pleafed, and therefore reduce him into flavery. This, 
indeed, was the practice of ancient nations; but the practice, how univerfal foever 
among them, was abufively termed a law, fince irreconcileable with juftice. In war 
the victor has not any right to kill his enemy but in cafes of abfolute neceffity, for felf- 
defence; and there is a clear proof that this neceflity did not exift, when, inftead of 
killing him, he made him prifoner. Even the right of killing would not infer the right 
of enflaving; fince to many flavery may be worfe than death, Juftinian fays, 
fecondly, that flavery may begin “ jure civili,”” when one man fells himfelf to another. 
But every fale implies a price, a quid pro quo ; whereas in the cafe of ftriét flavery, 
the feller gives every thing ; life, liberty, property ; and the buyer gives nothing. 
Of what validity then, fays Judge Blackftone, can a fale be which deftroys the prin- 
ciples on which all fales are founded? Laftly, as to flaves by birth, it is plain that this 
foundation of flavery refts on the two former, and muft fall with them. If neither 
captivity nor fale can enflave the parent, much lefs can they enflave the offspring. See 
Blackftone’s Commentaries, vol. i. p. 424. Ariftotle, as we fhall fee, might, con- 
fiftently with his principles, have fubfcribed to the liberal concluftons of this excellent 
author. 

» Ariftotle fays, & yao vmos incdopa wis esi end Ta HaTH WoOhpoy KoaTBuce Ter KeaTEVTED 
sua “ That law is a certain agreement, according to which all belonging to the van- 
quifhed becomes the property of the vi&tors,” ‘This was univerfally the law of nations 
in Ariftotle’s time ; a Jaw which bis humanity abhorred, and his courage arraigned. 

Inftead 
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This is acknowledged to be law ; but the law itfelf is accufed 
ef iniquity’, and impeached, like the orators of Athens who 
have perfuaded. the aflembly to pafs unjuft decrees. On this 
fubje€t, wife men hold different opinions, proceeding from the 
different views which they take of the queftion. Some con- 
fider fuperiority as the proof of virtue, becaufe it is its natural 
effet ; and affert that it is juft, the victors fhould be mafters of 
the vanquithed, as being their fuperiors, and therefore their 
betters ;, while others. deny the force.of.this argument, main- 
taining that nothing can be truly juft, which is inconfiftent with 
humanity *, Superiority in war, they fay, cannot furely be a: 
proof of juftice, fince wars are often unjuftly undertaken, and 
fuccefsfully, though wickedly, carried on and concluded. It is 
harfh, befides, to affert that he ought to be a flave who is unfit 
for fervitude; and that perfons of illuftrious birth or illuftrious. 
merit are rendered flaves by falling intothe hands of an enemy. 
To avoid this confequence, the advocates for fubjecting the 
vanquifhed to the victors, propofe limiting this law to the cafe 
of Barbarians vanquifhed by Greeks; for the nobility: of Bar-- 
barians is confined to their refpetive countries, but the nobility 
of Greece is as extenfive as the world. Bit in this mode of 
reafoninz, they abandon their own doctrine, and acknowledge 
the principle which we have above cftablifhed, that flavery ad- 
heres to the character itfelf, is independent of accident, and that 

fome 


Inftead of being accufed of abetting the harfh law of flavery, he ought rather to be 
refpected for deftroying the falfe foundations on which this law was eftablifhed. 
2. The orator, who had perfuaded the Athenian aflembly to pafs an unjuft or a bad 
law, was impeached by the yeahs magarouwr Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. ili. c. 32. 
* The text is corrupt. The word is eva; and on the margin tryin. I conjec- 
ture the true reading is emswac, equity; that is, humanity moderating ftri&t juftice, the 
juftice founded on law. 
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fome are every where flaves, and othera, like the Helen of 
Theodectes”, are every where free ; 

“« Sprung from the immortal gods, on either fide, 

‘¢ Who dares reproach me with the name of flave ?” 


Such, indeed, feems to be the intention of Nature, who, as fhe 
produces man from man, and beaft from beait, wishes likewife 
to generate illuftrious defcendants from illuftrious anceftors ; 
but here Nature often fails in accomplifhing her-own purpofes ‘. 
There are, thus, two kinds of flavery, the one founded on 
nature, the other eftablifhed by law, or rather produced by vio- 
lence. The firft kind can only take place when the mafter is 
as fit to command as the flave to obey. It is then profitable 
both to the flave andthe mafter ; whofe interefts, rightly under- 
flood, become as infeparable as the interefts of foul and body. 
This communion of interefts naturally engenders mutual good- 
will’; but in the flavery contrary to nature, occafioned by war, 
and 

» A native of Phafelis in Lycia, the fcholar of Plato and Ifocrates, author of fifty 
tragedies, and of the Art of Rhetoric in verfe. See Fabricius, |. ii. c. 19. & 1. iii. 


clo. Cicero, Athenaus, and Suidas fay, that he was a {cholar of Ariftotle’s. The 
remains of his works confift ina few fhort fragments. 


© Sce Analyfis, vol. i. p. 110. 


" The author advifes mafters to fecure the fidelity of flaves by the pledges of 
wives and children, and to indulge them with the enjoyment of feftivals and diver- 
fions, of which their condition ftands more in need than that of freemen. De Cura 
Rei Familiaris, 1. i. c. v. p. 494. In moft countries of Greece, flaves, indeed, 
were merely the loweft clafs of inhabitants, a fort of fervants for life, and not 
always for life, fince they were entitled on many particular grounds to demand 
their freedom, and even to recover it by purchafe, if frugal in the manage- 
ment of their peculium, or feparate property. Comp. Plato de Legibus, 1. vi. 
Ariftoph. in Ran. v. 706. Terent. Phorm. a& i. fc. 1. Xenoph. de Repub. 
Athen. The Athenian flaves, when harfhly treated by their mafters, found an afylum 
from cruelty in the temple of Thefeus, and were allowed to pafs into the fervice of 

4 anather 
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and created by force, flaves and mafters muft always be hoftile 
to each other. 

The principles above eftablifhed thew, that a diverfity in the 
nature and relations of things neceffarily occafions various kinds 
of fubordination. According to the differences of thofe fub- 
jected to its authority, government, therefore, is found to vary, 
to be more or lefs abfolute, and, as it were, to fluctuate between 
monarchy and liberty ; monarchy, where one man rules always, 
and fometimes abfelutely ; liberty, where different men hold 
the offices of magiftracy by vicarious fucceflion: but the 
management of a houfehold muft always be of the firft kind, 
and entrufted to one only, if we with it to be well regulated. 

A matter poffeffes a property in his flaves, and a right to em- 
ploy their induftry ; yet it is not from his particular fkill in 
directing this induftry that he derives his authority. This au- 
thority is founded on the general fuperiority of his character ; 
fince it is their refpe@tive qualities and characters that clafs 
mankind under the different denominations of freemen or 
flaves. Did the government of a houfehold confift, as fome 
writers have imagined, in any particular fkill or craft, this flrill 


or craft muft evidently be relative to the labour required, and 
the 


another mafter lefs tyrannical. Demofh. in Mid. Plutarch de Superftit. De- 
mofthenes having cited a law which forbade the ftriking of a flave, proceeds thus: 


“ ‘You hear, Athenians, the humanity of the Jaw, which prevents the offering infult: 


ever toa flave. What, in the name of the Gods ! do you think would be the fenti- 
ments of thofe nations, from whom flaves are purchafed into Greece, fhould they be 
told that there were certain Greeks, men fo gentle and humane, that notwithftanding 
the accumulated injuries received from Barbarians, and a natural and hereditary enmity 
to their race, yet did not allow their countrymen to be ill-treated even in fervitude, 
but had ena@ted a Jaw exprefsly prohibiting infults to flaves, and had punifhed the 
violators of this law by death? Demofth. Adverf. Mideam. p- 392. 
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the fervices exaéted. At Syracufe there lived a man who exer- 
cifed for hire the trade of teaching the various branches of do- 
meftic fervitude ; which are recommended by different degrees 
of neceflity or utility, but which are all of them too mean and 
fordid to be underftood by matters of families ; whofe proper 
function contains in it nothing very deep or mytterious, fince its 
fole requifite is, that the mafter know how to command, what 
the flave knows how to perform. Matters unwilling to ftoop to 
fuch petty cares employ a fuperintendant, who manages their 
houfehold, while they themfelves cultivate the liberal arts ; 
plunge into politics, or purfue philofophy. 

Slaves form the moft valuable, indeed, but not the only kind 
of ftock. Of the accumulation of ftock in general, we proceed 
now to treat. Firft of all, is the art of accumulation the 
fame thing with ceconomics, or merely fomething fubfer- 
vient to this fcience; and if merely fubfervient, is it in the 
manner that the trade of fhuttle-making is fubfervient to that of 
weaving, or as the art of founding brafs is fubfervient to the art 
of feulpture? for fhuttles are the ix/ruments of weaving, but 
brafs fupplies the materials of feulpture. To accumulate ftock, 
is to provide whatever is thought neceflary for the purpofe of 
comfortable fubfiftence ; but ceconomy confiftsin employing or 
managing the neceflaries thus provided, in the manner beft 
adapted to the attainment of the end in view. As the arts of 
accumulation and of ceconomy cannot therefore be the fame, 
let us confider whether the former be a branch of the latter ; 
and there being many kinds of ftock or riches, let us begin 
with examining the ftock fupplied by agriculture, or, in gene- 
ral, the art of providing food, the great and principal want of 
all mankind. ‘ 

it 
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It is chiefly this want, and the various mcans employed for 
fupplying it, that produces the wide variety of manners and 
modes of life, in men and animals, By the conftitution of 
nature, different animals delight in different kinds of food ; 
fome delight in herbs, others in flefh, while a third clafs feek 
nourifhment from both ; and in fubfervience to the facility of 
acquiring fuch food as is agreeable to their refpeétive natures, 
fome animals are folitary, and others are gregarious. The life 
of man is wonderfully. diverfified by the fax fame circumftance, and 
of all bis modes of life, the ‘pa saftoral is the moft fimple, the moft 
eafy, and the moft indolent. Poffeffing a fort of living farm 
fpontaneoufly produdtive, the fhepherd roams at large with his 
herds, which fupply him with all the neceffaries of fubfiftence, 
independently of any labour on his part, but the pleafing care 
of conducting them to freth paftures. Another part of the hu- 
man fpecies refembles, in its mode of life, the various animals 
of prey, and fubfifts by hunting and fifhing, by war and rob- 
bery ; but far the greateft proportion of mankind derives fub- 
fiftence from the earth, and its cultivated fruits. Such, then, 
are the different forms of human life, all refulting from the 
different contrivances for proctiying or producing food. Com- 
merce, indeed, produces nothing; but it exchanges and dif 
tributes, as conveniency requires, the obje€&ts and commodities 
already produced and accumulated. A commercial ftate of 
fociety, therefore, prefuppofes a fuperabundance of productive 
induftry. It is founded on the primary modes of acquiring 
the neceffaries of life, which we have above enumerated ; and 
which, feldom exifting apart, are varioufly combined and 
blended, bunting and’ war often fupplying the deficiencies of 
pafturage and agriculture. 
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One kind of property, a property in the provifions neceflary 
for life, is vifibly eftablithed by Nature herfelf, who fupplies all 
animals, at their birth, with neceflary food, and afterwards fur- 
nifhes them with the means of procuring it. When the young 
are feparated from the parent in the form of eggs or worms, 
thefe organized germs contain in themfelves the materials of 
their firft nourifhment ; in viviparous animals, thefe materials 
are fupplied by the teeming breafts of the mother, In their ad- 
vancement to maturity, none of the living tribes are abandoned 
by the kind care of Nature. Herbs and plants are copioufly 
furnifhed for the ufe of animals; and animals themfelves for 
the various exigencies of man ; almoft all of them fupplying him 
with food, while the tame ferves him as inftruments of induftry, 
and the wild furnifh him with ufeful articles of clothing, and 
innumerable other conveniencies. 

A property in things neceflary for fubfiftence being efta- 
blithed by Nature, the means of acquiring this property muft 
be natural and juft. Hunting, therefore, is entitled to thefe 
epithets; and war, which is a fpecies of hunting, and which 
may be juftly employed againft wild animals, and favage men, 
who fpurn fervitude, though incapable of freedom. The arts 
of acquiring this property are effential to every community, 
whether civil or domeftic. They fupply that genuine wealth, 
the accumulation of which ferves as the inftrument produtive 
of comfortable fubfiftence, not that fadtitious riches ftigmatized 
by Solon— 

‘« No bounds to riches ever were affigned.” 
To real and natural riches bounds have always been affigned ; 
fince, like all other inftruments, they are limited, both in magni- 


tude and number, by the ends for which they ferve, and the 
effects 
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effeéts which they are intended to produce. But that fatitious 
wealth which is often confounded with them, is indeed bound- 
lefs, and will appear neceffarily to be fo, when we have in- 

veftigated its nature. . 
Firft of all, then, it is to be obferved that every piece of pro- 
perty may be employed for two diftin@ purpofes, the purpofe of 
ufe, and the purpofe of exchange. A pair of fhoes may be 
worn, or they may be fold. This fecond purpofe, though it is 
not the original and proper end for which fhoes were made, is 
founded on a principle both natural anid ‘heceffary, the difpofi- 
tion to truck and barter, by which men part with their fuper- 
fluities, in order to fupply their deficiencies. In the community 
of a family, there is not any room even for barter, becaufe this 
community is fo clofe and fo intimate, that all kinds of pro- 
perty are confidered as common ftock. But when men feparate, 
at a diftance, in fcattered families, the varieties of local fituation, 
and innumerable other circumftances, muft introduce that kind 
of exchange or barter, which we ftill fee praétifed among 
primitive and fimple nations, who truck wine for corn, and any 
one commodity of which they have too much, for another of 
which they are in want. This, firft and natural mode of ex- 
change gave occafion to a fecond far more refined and more 
artificial The goods neceflary to man, as the inftruments of 
comfortable fubfiftence, were found not to be (many of them at 
leaft) either of eafy conveyance, or of conftant ufe. The beft, 
perhaps the only, markets, however, often lay at a diftance. 
It became neceflary, therefore, to think of certain commodities, 
eafily manageable and fafely tranfportable, and of which the 
ufes are fo general and fo numerous, that they enfured the cer- 
tainty of always obtaining for them the articles wanted in ex- 
change. 
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change. The metals, particularly iron and filver and feveral 
others, exaétly correfpond to this defcription. They were 
employed, therefore, by general agreement as the ordinary 
flandard of value‘, and the common meafure of exchange ; 


being 


* The fubjeX of money is treated above, vol. i. p. 269. & feq. In that paflage 
compared with the Magna Moralia, |. i. c.xxxiv. p. 165, we find the fundamental 
principles of the modern ceconomifts. In both chapters the author is treating of 
commutative juftice ; which, as he clearly fhews, always depends on the equality of 
ratios, and therefore implies four terms ; namely, two perfons and two things, or two 
works ; in the exchange of which, “he WHO WE laboured Mitch, feceives much ; and 
he who has laboured little, receives but little :” ror yusr aorra mrimormmora mwarra rouCastiy 
ror de chiya menornxeras obrya AawCai But different quantities of labour are, like other 
caufes, beft known and afcertained by their effets ; that is, by the works which they 
produce ; works fo complex and fo diffimilar that their relative values to each other 
can only be appreciated by the means of acommon meafure. The circumftances 
mentioned in the text as belonging exclufively to the precious metals, point them out 
as the fitteft of all objects for fupplying this funtion, and meafuring the exchangeable 
value of all other commodities, which being all commenturable with money, are thus 
rendered commenfurate with each other. ‘But even the metals are not correét mea- 
fures, (yweras QE petear,) fince they themfelves vary in value in proportion to their 
plenty or fcarcity, the more -or lefs Jabour requifite for procuring them, compared 
with that requifite for procuring other objects of defire, and a variety of other circum- 
ftances, all exprefled by the word xgsa ; the defire of poffeffing, and the difficulty of 


-acquiring them. It is this varying relation. which regulates the price or exchange- 


able value of things ; and befide this, no other ftandard can ever poffibly be difcovered. 
Had Montefquieu (Efprit des Loix, b. xxii,-c. i, & feq.) and Hume (Effay on the 
Balance of Trade) paid due attention to our author’s principles concerning money, 
‘they would not have fallen into the error of maintaining that the introduction of paper 
-currency diminifhed the exchangeable value. of gold and filver exaétly in proportion to 
the quanticy of paper circulated. Dr. Smith, who has ably refuted this do@rine 
(Wealth of Nations, v. i, b. ii. c. ii), falls into the contrary error, when he afferts 
(p. 298.) that paper currency has not any effect in lowering the value of gold and 
filver: which value, he thinks, depends entirely ‘* upon the proportion between the 
quantity of labour neceffary to bring a certain’quantity of gold and filver to market, 
and that neceffary to bring thither a certain quantity of any other fort of commodities.” 
Je may be anfwered, that the introduction of paper currency fupplying, or at leaft 

a diminithing 
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being themfelves eftimated, at firft, by their bulk and weights; BOOK 


and afterwards ftamped, in order to fave the trouble of meafur-. , I. , 


ing and weighing them. : 
The 
diminithing-one of the ufes of gold and filver, namely, that of circulating commodities, 
renders thofe metals lefs requifite for that {pecific purpofe, lefs objects of defire, and 
therefore cheaper.. In other words, it muft diminifh the exchangeable value of all the 
precious metals which have been accumulated by.the labour of huridreds of ages. 
This, I fay, it muft do, other circumftances. remaining, the fame, precifely for the 
fame reaton that the TEroduction oF pints vealiels ania of pattes Tide “diminithed the ex- 
changeable value of gems and diamonds. But as the precious metals have many and 
various ufes, none of which, befides that of ferving as a meafure, can be fupplied by 
paper currency, their exchangeable value will not be diminifhed in proportion to the 


quantity of paper circulated. One ufe of an object may be totally deftroyed ; and, not-- 


withftanding this, the other ufes for which it ferves, may ftill entitle it to great value in 
exchange. Paper currency, indeed, lowers the précions metals ‘onthe whole, but lowers 
them on the whole-by dieniei@iingone only of their ufes. Were this adventitious ufé 
of them, as Ariftotle obferves, entirely fet afide by that kind of tacit convention which 
eftablithed it, they would ftill bear a great price on account of their many natural ex~ 


cellencies. The agreeable and ufeful properties of the metals, their brilliancy, durability, , 
divifibility, &c. which recommend them peculiarly as a meafure, render them. 


alfo a pledge; and their exchangeable value is, according to Ariftotle, more invariable 
than that of any other commodity (fee above, vol. i. p.271.). Dr. Smith, b. i. c. v. 
p» 51. on the contrary, maintains ‘* that the exchangeable value of corn varies lefs, 
from century.to century, than’ that of gold and filver.”’ Ibid. The difcovery, in- 


deed, of the New World lowered exceedingly the exchangeable value of the precious. 
metals in much lefs than a century; but this particular cafe ought not to be converted . 


intoa general theorem. In purfuance of his notion of the greater ftability in the ex- 
changeable value of corn, than in that of gold and filver, Dr. Smith obferves, “ that 
every other commodity will at any particular time purchafe a greater or fmaller 
quantity of labour, in proportion to the quantity of fubfiftence which it can purchafe 
at that time. A rent, therefore, referved in corn, is liable only to the variations in the 
quantity of labour which a certain quantity of corn can purchafe. But a rent re- 
ferved in any other commodity is liable, not only to the variations in the-quantity of 
Jabour which any particular quantity of corn can purchafe, but to the variations in the 
quantity of corn which can be purchafed by any particular quantity of that commo- 
dity.” Jbid. p53. The variations in the quantity of corn that. can be purchafed by 

: gold . 
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The metals thus ftamped are called ‘money and the inven- 
tion of money neceflarily precedes that artificial traffic, of 
which the main obje& is not comfort, but gain. To get money 
is the bufinefs of the merchant ; with him wealth and money 
are fynonymous ; and to heap up money is in his mind to ac- 
quire all worldly advantages. By feveral economical writers, 
this opinion of the merchant is treated with contempt, and con- 
fidered as mere dotage. They deride the notion of that being the 
moft fubftantial or only wealth which, to him who fhould accu- 
mulate it in the greateft quantity, would only realize the fable of 
Midas, and thereby expofe him to the danger of perifhing 
through hunger. Money, properly fo called, they obferve, is 
€ounded merely on convention; its currericy and value depend- 
ing on the mutable wills of men, which may with inconftancy 
abolith what they have capricioufly eftablifhed. Such reafoners, 
therefore, recommend the acquifition of a wealth more abfo- 
lute and independent 5 and think the productive arts by’ which 
fuch wealth is accumulated’, far more deferving of attention 

than 


gold or filver, are occafioned by the plenty or fcarcity of corn, or by the plenty or 
{carcity of the précious metals ; but far more frequently by the former circumftances 
than by the latter. The plenty of corn, or the little labour with which corn may be 
brought to market, diminifhes its exchangeable value with regard to all other commo- 
dities, as well as with regard to gold and filver." When the rent is referved in the 
precious metals, its exchangeable value, therefore, at different times, that is, the 
quantity of other commodities, or of the labour producing them, which this rent can 
at thofe different times purchafe or command, will not be at all affected by the varia~ 
tion in the money prices of corn; becaufe this variation, refulting from the plenty or 
{carcity of corn, enhances or reduces the exchangeable value of all other commodities 
precifely in the fame proportion as it enhances or reduces the exchangeable value of 
gold and filver. The money price of corn was higher in the laft century than in the 
prefent; yet the money price of labour was lower in that century than in the prefent. 
£ On the fudjedt of political economy, and particularly on this fubje& of money, 
Ariftotle’s 
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than exchange or traffic, efpecially than that kind of trafic BOOK 
of which money is the end and obje& as well as the element , a 
and principle ; a traffic ultimately centering in the augmenta- Of traffic. 
tion of fagtitious riches, applicable to no other ufe than that of 
inidefinitely multiplying themfelves. 

Of fuch fa@titious riches, the defire, as Solon faid, muft ne- Its abut. 
ceflarily be boundlefs ; the blindnefs of avarice miftaking for 
an object agreeable in itfelf, and as fuch indefinitely defireable, 
that which is. barely an jnftrument,, and, of which the defire 
ought to be ftriatly limited by ‘€he purpoles which it is fitted to 
ferve. There is a limit, therefore, to accumulation for provi- 
fion, but none to accumulation for gain. 


Yet the providence of a good mafter of a family, as well as The confu- 


A . : ion thereb 
the avarice of a merchant, is often ftrenuoufly employed in the deboaiand 


purfuit of getting money ; and when their activity has acquired 
‘ it, 


Ariftotle’s opinions are totally different from thofe of Child, Mun, and particularly of 
Locke, who is by many regarded as his greateft metaphyfical rival. Locke, as quoted 
by Doétor Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 140. remarks a diftin&tion be~ 
tween money and other moveable goods. ‘ All other moveable goods,” he fays, 
« are of fo confumablg a nature, that the wealth which confifts in them cannot be much 
depended on, and a nation which: abounds ia thilin” one year, ry, without any ex- 
portation, but merely by their own wafte and extravagance, be in great want of them 
the next. Money, on the contrary, is a fteady friend, which, though it may travel 
about from hand to hand, yet if it can be kept from going out of the country, is not 
very liable to be wafted or confumed.” Gold and filver are, therefore, according to 
him, the moft folid and fubftantial part of the moveable wealth of a flation, and to 
multiply thofe metals ought, he thinks, upon that account to be the great object of its 
political ceconomy- The poverty and mifery of Spain anid Portugal notwithftanding 
all their gold and filver, and the riches and happinels of England, a commercial 
country, without mines, as “well as the riches and happinefs of Switzerland, aa 
agricultural and paftoral country, whic difdains working its mines, more ftrorigly 
fortify Ariftotle’s conclufions, theft, &thoufand finefpun arguments of the French 
weconomitts. : 
VOL. tl. G 
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BOOK it, their fimilar exigencies frequently compel them to ufe and 
, A: ,» employ it exactly in the fame manner. But the merchant, if 


faithful to his principles, always employs his money reludtantly 
for any other purpofe than that of augmenting itfelf. Yet, 
political writers, deceived by an agreement in accidental purfuit 
and occafional application, confound the endlefs drudgery of 
commerce with the falutary duties of ceconomy, and regard the 
accumulation of wealth asthe main bufinefs of both. At the 
name of money, they recall all thofe deceitful enjoyments of 
pride and voluptuoufnefs. which it is-fitted to procure, and in 


_ which, withing for ever immoderately to indulge, they cannot 
-fail inordinately to defire that which promiles to gratify their 


inordinate paffions. If money is not to be obtained by traffic, 
the purpofe for which it was firft inflituted, men thus minded 
will have recourfe for obtaining it, to other arts and other con- 
trivances ; proftituting even fkill and courage in this mean and 
mercenary fervice... Vigory. over the enemies of his country 
forms the proper antbition of a’genétal; the health of his pa- 
tients ought to be the main purfuit of a phyfician ; yet how 
many military and how many medical men have no other end 
in view but that of gratifying their fenfelefs, becaufe unbounded, 


_ Yapacity ? 


We thus fee that there are two modes of accumulating ftock ; 
the one natural, productive, and ftrialy pertaining to ce¢o- 
nomy, becaufe effential to the purpofe of comfortable fub- 
fiftence ; the other neither natural nor produ@tive, and nowife 
pertaining to ceconomy ; and as juftly blameable as the other 
ishighly laudable. When we fpeak, however, of any kind of 
human induftry as produ€tive, we mean not that ia the ftri@ 
fenfe of the word it really produces any thing, but only that it 

2 felects 
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feleéts and arranges the gifts of Nature, fuitably to the exi- 
gencies and demands of human life. The manufacturer makes 
not the wool, but the cloth; and for the food of animals, 
Nature, at their firft formation, provides a fuperabundance of 
thofe elements from which they are conftituted, and with the 
fame bounty copiouly furnifhes the materials of their future 
fubfiftence. 

A queftion here arifes, why the art of ‘procuring fubfiftence 
and accommodation; the © pf procuring health, 
fhiould be regarded as a branch of ceconomy ? We fay, that both 
of them appertain to ceconomy, political as well as domeftic. 
The ftatef{man and the phyfician, however, do not exercife the 
fame talents, the one in providing for the health of his fellow- 
citizens, the other in providing for the health of his patients. 
The bufinefs of the former confifts in general fuperintendance ; 
that of the latter in minute and particular detail; and in the 
fame manner the funtion of the ftatefman, refpecting the pro- 
vifion for comfortable fubfiftence and accommodation, is totally 
different from the fubfervient offices of the labourer and manu- 
facturer. 

We have reprobated that fpecies of artificial ttafic which 
adds nothing to the common ftock, but only enriches one man 
or one nation at the expence of another; and which, being fub- 
fervient to no ufeful purpofe, terminates in no definite end, 
But of all modes of accumulation, the worft, and moft un- 
natural, is ufury. This is the utmoft corruption ‘of artificial 
_ degeneracy, ftanding in the fame relation to commerce, that 
commerce doés to economy. By commerce, money is per- 
verted from the purpofe of exchange to that of gain; ftill, 
however, this gain is obtained by the mutual transfer of different 
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objects ; but ufury by transferring metely *he fame obje& 
from one hand to another, generates money from money ; anc 
the intereft thus generated is therefore called “ offspring,” as 
being precifely of thé fame nature, and of the fanie {pecific 
fubftance with that from which it proceeds. 

Having thus explained the theory of ceconomy, we now 
proceed to the prattice; obferving that, as the theory is a 
liberal ftudy, the practice is a neceffary occupation. Whoever, 
therefore, would furely and honourably augment his fubftance, 
muft acquire an. experimental -krrowtetige, fitft;-of the various 


"kinds of cattle, particulattyhorfes, oxen, and fheep; he mutt 


Other modes 
of accumula- 
yon. 


examine their many and excellent qualities and ufes, all fub- 
fervient to the purpofes of human life; he muft confider and 
compare their refpeCtive advantages in their relations to each 
other, as well as to the local circumftances in which he hap- 
pens to be placed. Having provided himfelf with cattle, whiclr 
are the living inftruments of agriculture, he will next direct 
his attention to this moft ufeful art ; diftributing the labour of 
his houfehold as circumftances require, among the various 
branches of tillage and plantation; without neglecting thofe 
advantages which offer themfelves fpontaneoufly from _hees,, 
birds, and fithes. . ; 

Such are the firft and moft natural contrivancés for augment 
ing our fubftance. Exchange or traffic follows next. Of this 
the moft confpicuous kind is that carried on by means of fhips 
or waggons, by adventurous. navigators, or ftationary ftore- 
keepers ; whofe employments differ greatly in this, that fome 
yield: moft profit, and others afford moft fecurity; To com- 
merce, ftri€ty fo called, we have already referred that mode of 
accumulation. named. ufury ; and under the fame head may be 

clafied 
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claffedthe letting to hire that labour or that {kill of which we have 
the command ; from which, blended with that mode of accumu- 
lation firft mentioned, refult many mixed modes, as the various 
kinds of mining and. quarrying ; in all which human labour-is 
exchanged for things fruitlefs and lifelefs, yet many of them 
highly ufeful. To enter into a more minute detail of the various 
modes of produdtive induftry might indeed be ufeful, but 
certainly would be tirefome. It may be obferved in general, 
that all fuch occupations partake the more of art, the lefs 
they are dependent on fortune. TROTE BE’them ate: vile and. 
fordid, which hurt the health or deform the-.body ; thofe are 
truly fervile, which may be exercifed by the corporeal powers 
alone’; and. thofe are the meaneft and moft contemptible, 
which require not any vigorous exertion of *a@ither mind or 
body. Chares of Paros and Apollodorus of Lemnos have ex- 
hautted the-fubjet of agriculture, having treated both of plant- 
ing and tillage. Other arts have been. explained by other au- 
thors, to whofe writings thofe curious after fuch knowledge 
may have recourfe. 

Perfons eager for wealth may-collec& likewife and imitate, 
with much:advantage to:themfelves,. the dextrous ‘contrivances 
by which” other men have obtained great and fudden opu- 
lence®. Such, for inftdnce, is. the honeft artifice afcribed to 

the 


® Ina copious, but corrupt and mutilated fragment of Ariftotle’s, intitled omoroysxe 
a €,.* the Second Book of Oeconomics,” we find intermixed with the juft principles of 
political economy, tue greateft part of thofe financial tricks which have been revived, 
and fo often repeated in modern times : the debafement of the coin; not paper, indeed, but 
iron currency and credit ; venality of juftice., mortgaging the revenues ; and inna-~ 
merable contrivances, by which the republics and petty princes of Lower Afia im- 
poverifhed and ruined their fabjests. Ariftotle does not explain thefe dangerous artifices 
with-a view to recommend them (for he begins by declaring the only fair and certain 
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the invention of Thales the Milefian. Thg poverty of this 


ee Geax great philofoper was thought to upbraid his ftudies, as ferving 
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no gainful, and therefore no ufeful purpofe, But Thales, by 
his {kill in meteorolpgy, cont&ved to wipe off the reproach; 
for as this fcience enabled him to forefee that next feafon there 
would be an extraordinary crop of olives, he hired in the 
winter all the oil preffes in Chios and Miletus, employing his 
little fortune in giving earneft to their refpective proprietors, 
When the gathering feafon approached, and the olives were feen 
loading the branches, all men wifhed -to vprovide oil preffes at 
the fame tinie, and fuddenly. But Thales, being matter of 
the whole number, let them feparately at a high price, and 
thereby accumulating vaft wealth, proved that philofophers 
might be rich if they pleafed, but that riches were not the ob- 
je of their purfuit. 

The contrivance of Thales confifted in procuring for him- 
felf a monopoly.; which, in general, is a gainful project, and 
as fuch has fometimes been employed by fovereign ftates, when 
diftreffed for want of money. : 

In the time of Dionyfius, a banker in Sicily bought up all 
the corn, and without greatly raifing the price of that article, 
fold it to foreign merchants at the profit of fiftywalents. Dio- 
nyfius, when apprifed of this tranfaction, allowed the mono- 
polift to retain his profit, but banifhed him from Syracufe, as 

employing 
means of augmenting domeftic and national wealth, “ produce much and confume 
little”); neither does he defcribe fuch unwarrantable political fleights (as has been 
fufpected of Machiavel) with a defign to fatirize and difgrace thofe concerned in them. 
He treats the matter merely as an abftra& queftion of political (cience. You with to 
get wealth—T hus, and thus, may it be obtained: but take care; you will acquire it 


at too dear a rate (as I have proved in innumerable parts of my works) if you pur- 
chafe it by any kind of difhonefty. 
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employing a modé of accumulation inconfiftent with the public 
intereft. Yet the knowledge of this, and fuch like contrivances, 
may often prove ufeful both tg families and to ftates, parti- 
cularly to the latter ; wherefore fome ftatefmen confider the art 
of improving the public revenues as the only objet worthy of 
their fludy. 

The three branches of ceconomics, or domeftic ceconomy, 
may be illuftrated by the three forms of government. A matter 
commands his flavestikeart abfolute monarch ; a’ father rules 
his children like a king; a hufband governs his wife like a re- 
publican magiftrate. The principle on which the mafter’s 
authority is founded, has been explained above: that of the 
hufband refults from the natural pre-eminence of males; and 
that of the father, from the natural fuperiority of manly age to 
unripe youth. In republics, indeed, which aim at equality, the 
citizens govern by vicarious fucceffion: yet thofe who happen 
to be in office wear a peculiar drefs ; the language ufed'to them 
is refpectful ; they are diftinguifhed by appropriate honours ; 
honours paid, indeed, not to themfelves, but (as happened to 
the laver of Amafis ") to the fituation which they hold, and to 
the fundtiohs which they perform. The authority of a 

hufband,. 


* Amafis was a man of low extraction, but diftinguifhed merit, who having gained 
the favour of Apries king of Egypt, found means to fucceed to his mafter’s throne. 
The meaonefs of his birth expoling him to the contempt of his fubjects, he converted 
a golden bafon.in which he ufed to wath his feet, into the ftatue of a divinity, which 
he erected in one of the moft confpicuous places of his capital. The fupeiftitious 
Egyptians flocked to worfhip the image. Amafis told them that the object of their 
veneration had once been nothing better than a vile utenfil. It is the fame cafe with 
myfelf ; 1 was once a plebeian, but am now your king; take care, therefore, to yield 


to me the refpect due to the fituation which I now hold. Comp. Herodot. 1, ik. 


c 172, Diodor. Sicul. li. c. 68. Athen. Deipnofoph, I. xv. ps 680. 
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hufband, therefore, over his wife, is precifely that of a magiftrate 
over his fellow-citizens, but of a magiftrate always remaining 
in office. The authority of fathers, founded on feniority and 
cemented by affection, refembles that of kings; and Homer 
juftly chara€terizes the regal dignity of Jupiter, in addrefling 
him as the father of gods and men. For kings ought to differ 
from their fubjects, not in kind, but in perfection ; and this is 
precifely the difference between the father and his children: 

It is manifeft, from the obfervations already made, that the 
objects of political ceconomy rife above each other in dignity ; 
that men are more important than mere property; that the 
ftatefman ought to beftow more attention in exciting the virtues 
of the former, than in augmenting the mafs of the latter; but 
that the difcipline and improvement of freemen chiefly merits 
his moft ferious regard. And here a doubt occurs, whether a 
flave can be faid to partake of any other virture than merely 
the power of performing bodily fervice. If he is endowed 
with temperance, courage, and juftice, wherein does he differ 
from a freeman? If he is entirely incapable of fuch excellencies, 
how can he be called a man? The fame difficulty prefents it- 
felf refpe@ting women and children, whether the feveral virtues 
can be fairly afcribed to them or not? Can a woman be digni- 
fied with the epithets of temperate, courageous, or juft? Can 
fuch virtues, or their contrary vices, belong to a boy? In one 
word, can that which is formed for fubjeétion, exercife virtue 
in the fame fenfe with that which is formed for government ; 
or if we admit the affirmative, why is the one entitled to com 
mand, and the other bound to obey? 

This difficulty cannot be folved by faying, that both of them 
pattake of virtue, but partake of it in different meafures ; for 

command 
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command and obedience are things Specifically different, not BOOK 
merely different in degree or in quantity. And yet it founds Woy 
harth, to allow virtue to one clafs of mankind, and to deny it to 

another. If he, who is unadorned by wifdom and juftice, cannot 

poflibly be a good matter, is it poflible for him, who is debafed by 
profligacy and cowardice, to be a good fervant? It is manifeft, 

therefore, that certain virtues muft be afcribed to both, but 

virtues as eflentially different, as are the natures and per- 

fe€tions of. thofe.by whom, they are refpeGively cultivated. 

Steadily to purfue a virtuous courfe of life, implies the habitual 
preference of this kind of life to every other. But every a of 
preference implies defire and ‘comparifon ; and every act of 

virtuous preference implies propriety in the defire, and accuracy 

in the comparifon". Both circumftances muft concur to pro- 

duce virtuous deterntinations; and this concurrence cannot 
uniformly or fteadily take place but in minds duly exercifed, 

and highly perfeGted. In flaves, the faculties of deliberation 

and refolution may be confidered as little better than null ; in 

women they are weak and dependent ; in children they are 

unripe and defedtive. . 

OF each clafs of mankind the’ virtues muft-be relative to their Refpedting 
powers, and ought to be competent to their offices. The man ¥°™*™ 
fit to command may be compared with the archite@t, who 
adjufts the plan and diredts its execution. Ais fkill muft 
extend to every part of the work; that of his workmen is 
limited by their refpeétive tafks. In the work of govern- 
ment, reafon is the archite€t; it is the part of reafon to 
command, and the duty of weaknefs and of paffion to obey. 

Thus the various diftin@ions of mankind neceffarily difcri- 


minate 
® Sce vol. i. ps 289+ 
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minate their virtues. Selfcommand in a woman is not the: 
fame thing with felfcommand in a man. The juftice and 
courage of the two fexes do not, as Socrates’ thought, coin- 
cide ; and were we to enumerate, after the example of Gorgias, 
each particular excellence, inftead of contenting ourfelves with 
vague definitions of virtue in general, we fhould clearly per- 
ceive that what the poet fays concerning filence, is univer~ 
fally applicable to all qualities whatever. 


«« In woman, filence is an ornament, 
But the fame filence adds.no grace to man.” -. 

There is not any quality ornamental in the one fex, which, if 
exhibited precifely in the fame degree, would be graceful in the 
other. 

Children, we have obferved, are unripe and imperfeét ; their 
virtues, therefore, are to be confidered not merely as relative to. 
their actual ftate, but principally in reference to that maturity 


’ and perfeétion to which nature has deftinedthem. They aredili- 


gently and modeftly to hearken to their teachers, and obfequioufly 
to obey their dire€tors ; the premature affectation of manhood 
would difqualify them from ever acquiring manly virtues. 
From the defcription that we have given of flaves, it is plain 
that the catalogue of their perfonal excellencies is not extenfive. 
Extreme timidity, or exceflive profligacy, is totally incompati- 
ble with their duties. To thefe duties they muft carefully be 
trained by the mafter himfelf, and not by the overfeer who 
afligns to them their refpedtive tafks, and who teaches them {kil- 
fully to perform their fervile employments. It is falfe that flaves 
are to be governed merely by fear. They are capable of liften- 
ing to reafon, though naturally unable to exercife its energies. 


Our 
? Apud. Platon. in Republ. 
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Our flaves, therefore, are to be admonified, inftru€ted, and 
difciplined not lefs than our children. A doubt here occurs, 
whether the virtues of artifans ought to coincide with thofe of 
flaves? The fame vices of idlenefs and intemperance often 
prove alike ruinous to both thefe claffes of men. Yet there 
fubfifts between them this material difference. He who is 
properly a flave, is fuch habitually and permanently through 
the imbecility of his nature. His fervitude is perpetual and 
complete. The mean..mechanic,:on the-contrary, {ubmits to 
the tirefome drudgery of diftorting, painful, and unwholefome 
labour; but he encounters thefe hardfhips for the fake of 
performing a particular tafk, which is accomplithed in a: limited 
time. His virtues, therefore, ought to coincide with thofe of 
flaves, in as far only as he partakes of a fervile condition. 

In every treatife of Politics, it is neceflary carefully to ex- 
amine the relative duties of hufbands and wives, fathers and 
children *. Thefe, we have faid, are the elements of families, 
and families are the elements of ftates ; and, as in every fyftem 
the parts ought to confpire by their refpeétive excellencies to 
promote the perfection and harmony of the whole, fo the 
principles and habits of women and children muft be fafhioned 


by 


* There remains but imperfect fragments of Ariftotle’s Firft Book of Qiconomics ; 
in which he treats of women, children, and flaves. See Ariftotle, edit. Du Vall. 
p- 492. & feq. The defe&t may be partly fupplied by the remains of the Pytha- 
goreans preferved in Stobseus, and by the fifth book of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
intided, De Adminiftratione Domeftica. Ariftotle, doubtlefs, treated the fubjeét 
more {cientifically than his predeceflors ; fince he made the rules of domeftic ceco- 
nomy depend on the nature and object of the national policy. ,Such were his juft and 
extenfive views, that, as Strabo obferves (I. xiii. p. 608.), his works, even when im- 
perfect, taught profound and practical knowledge, in oppofition to fhadowy em- 
bellifhments and fcholaftic trifling. 
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by the intereft of that government, to the fafety and happinefs 
of which .they are alike effential; women forming the one half 
of the prefent, and children affording the fole hope of the 
future generation. In conformity to the plan of the community, 
individuals, we fay, are to be educated ; and in fubferviency to 
this great and general objed, all their particular virtues muft be 
moulded', The nature of political fociety and the forms of civil . 
government muft, therefore, be clearly underftood, before we 
can explain and afcertain the flu¢tuating and dependent rules 
of domeftic difcipline". We now enter on this vaft fubjea, be- 
ginning with the important queftion, whielt form of govern- 
ment is the beft. ; es 


1 Ariftotle gives the reafon, trv de re pepus moos tw Te baw du Crrmew aera, Sf The 
virtue of the part muft always bear a reference to the virtue of thg whole.” The con- 
tinual referring of particular truths to general maxims has an air of pedantry in modern 
languages. It certainly is ufele(s, where the particular truth is as evident as the general 
one. But the diflike or difguft which itexcites arifes from this, that the fchoolmen 
adopted many maxims that were falfe or ob{cure, and the pedantry of thefe {cholaftics 
has been long held in juft contempt. 


™ The relation between government and education, and the fubferviency of the 
latter to the former, were ftrongly exprefled by Pythagoras. Being afked byacertain 
Xenophilus, How he might beft educate his fon, he replied, Send him to live in a well 
regulated ftate. Diogen. Laert. viii. 16+ 
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BOOK IU. 


INTRODUCTION. 


N this Second Book, we fee the intelleCtual exertions of the 8B OOK 
: os , . « IL 
deepeft thinker of antiquity ftrenuoufly exerted in folving Como 
the moft important political queftion that can poflibly be agi- 
tated. With affeCtionate refpect for his mafter Plato, but with 
{till greater ‘veneration for truth, our author examines and re- 
futes his ingenious, but fanciful opinions concerning the beft 
form of government; and in dete@ting the errors of that ad- 
mired philofopher, as well as in expofing the dangerous fyftems 
of polity recommended by Phaleas of Chalcedon and Hippo- 
damus of Miletus, he arraigns. by anticipation the extrava- 
gancies that have been propofed, approved, and many of them 
in our own days carried into execution. From the fpecu- | 
lations of mere theory, he pafles to thofe plans of legiflation 
which have aétually been eftablifhed in the world; collected 
from the defcription of upwards of two hundred common- 
wealths; and prefenting, when his work was entire, the moft 
valuable feries of political experiments that ever was exhibited. 
But concerning the republics of Afia and Magna Grecia, as 
well as thofe of Africa and Gaul, we muft now be contented to 


gather our information from mutilated or doubtful fragments. 
Yet 
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BOOK Yetletusrather congratulate ourfelves on the riches which remain, 

‘ ae , than peevifhly regret lofles which cannot poffibly be repaired *. 
In the Book before us, we have the refult and general conclufion 
of all our author’s comparifons and refle€tions ; which is, that 
the inftitutions of Crete, Sparta, and Carthage, though far from 
being perfe&t in theory, were the beft and wifeft that ever were 
carried into praétice. In thefe governments, therefore, we 
may contemplate the term and limit of the civil wifdom of 
antiquity. With them, each nation may compare its domeftic 
polity; and. each individual may be contented, if the coniti-s 
tution under which he lives, can ftand in honourable competi- 
tion with thofe boafted models*. To fatisfy his mind com 
pletely, the reader muft himfelf make the comparifon: and the 
Englith reader will finith this ufeful tatk, cherithing his country, 
and bleffing the memory of his anceftors. - 

Ariftotle:is the only writer that defcribes with fulnefs and 
accuracy the commonwealth of Carthage. He does more 3 he 
prediéts her melancholy fate, and points out the lurking feeds 
of her decay and ruin, even during the moft vigorous period of 
her health and profperity. But befides the mafignant poifon 
which deftroyed that republic, there was a deep and radical 
error in the conftitution of all thofe denominated the free 
Jtates of antiquity ; an error which our author in fome paflages 

- hints 
.* Fabricius, vol, ii. p. 196. & feq. gives a copious lift of the commonwealths 
defcribed by Ariftotle. Cicero fays, that this indefatigable author “ explained the 
inftitutions, manners, and difcipline of almoft all the republics of Greeks aad Bar- 


barians.” Omnium fere civitatum non Gracize folum, fed etiam Barbarie mores 
inftituta ac difciplinas expofuerat. De Fin. |. v. c. 4 


* The objeétion arifing from the fuppofed ignorance of the ancients with refpe& to 
reprefentative government, will be anfwered in the fequel. It will be fhewn that the 
Greeks were acquainted with reprefentation in the ufual and praGlical fenfe of that 
word. 
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hints at, but which he no where completely explains. This 
evil confifted in the faulty conftru€tion of what is now called 
the executive power ; which, inftead of being fovereign, perma- 
nent, and indivifible, was exercifed by affemblies and fenates, 
or by them delegated to an almoft indefinite number of mutually 
independent minifters and generals. The deplorable effects of 
this arrangement, with. regard to liberty as well as juftice, I endea- 
voured.twenty years ago fully to illuftrate from ancient hiftory ; 
and as the ebfervations then, made. could not be influenced 
by the events which have fince happened in Furope, and the 
actually fubfifting ftate of public affairs, I think it better to 
tranfcribe a few paflages from the work alluded to, than to 
repeat the fame opinions in other words. “ In confidering the 
nature and tendency of any government, there are two princi- 
pal queftions to be refolved ; how far it protects the lives and 
liberties and properties of individuals, and what duties it re- 
quires them to perform in return for this protection? Both 
queftions are cafily anfwered with regard to the ftates of Greece ; 
they required every thing, and they performed almoft nothing: 
Such a political arrangement gave extraordinary energy to their 
military enterprifes‘; and this, if it may be confidered as a 
good effect, was the principal advantage with which their plan 


of 


© Such nations,” Ariftotle obferves, “ fhine in war ; in peace they ruft with their 
{words.” ‘This iruth ftrongly impreffed the author’s mind, while it was yet a queftion 
of political expediency, what means fhould be ued for avoiding a defperate confli& 
with a people, whofe ambition under defpotifm, firft fubjected their neighbours to the 
neceffity of keeping on foot mercenary ftanding armies; and whole more dangerous 
ambition under democracy, was likely to fubje& them to the ftill harder neceffity 
of becoming armed nations. The lively and profound fenfe which he thought ithis duty 
to exprefs of the military energy of democracy, was ftrangely miftaken and grofsly mil- 
reprefented, by fame perfans or perfor, who, at the time alluded to, affeéted to treat 
all thofe. as enemies to peace at home, who were anxioufly zealous for peace abroad. 
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BOOK of policy was attended. The ftate enjoyed an abfolute com- 
‘ mn , mand over the perfonal fervices and the wealth of its fubjeds ; 


and could on every occafion call forth their moft flrenuous 
exertions. The authority exercifed over the rich and the poor 
was equally unlimited. But the condition of the former 
feemed peculiarly unhappy, becaufe their eflates, as well as 
their perfonal fervices, might always be required of them; and, 
without danger of inevitable deftru@iion to their owners, could 
not poflibly be withheld. They not only fipplied the whole 
expence of the navy, but-farnifhed fuch extraordinary contri-. 
butions as, any fudden emergency demanded. In all the 
following pleadings; there is{carcely one example of a rich man 
venturing to appear at the bar of the public, without being able 
to prove that he had expended the beft part of his fortune in 
the fervice of the community. But this was a matter of nes 
ceffity, not of choice. For the Greeks were tyrants in one 
capacity, and flaves in another ; and that impervious line which 
ought to be drawn between the exercife of power in the fove- 
reign, and the enjoyment of liberty in the people, was a fecret 
undifcovered in Greece, and is ftill concealed from every 
country but our own *.” 

“ But the Athenian inftitutions, diftreffing as they were to 
individuals, who loudly complained of their injuftice, yet 
enabled the republic to exert itfelf with vigour againft its 
foreign and domeftic enemies. The exorbitant and uncon- 
trolled jurifdi@ion, affumed by the Grecian ftates over their 
colonies and allies, tended ftill farther to promote the fame end, 
The enormous exaétions of the Athenians from their tributary 
ifles, as well as the heavy taxes which they impofed on their 

Afiatic 
* Introduétion to the Orations of Lyfias, &c. p. tr 
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Afiatic colonies, have been already defcribed. Sparta exercifed, 
in this refpect, an authority equally tremendous. In the be- 
ginning of .the Peloponnefian war, that republic demanded 
from her colonies in Italy and Sicily, five hundred fhips, and 
large contributions in money ; and during the courfe of the 
fame war, fhe made many fimilar applications, which were 
feldom incffeatual, But it is not from particular as of extreme 
rigour and feverity, that we muft. appreciate the intolerable 
fervitude of the countries which had the misfortune to become 
fubie&t to thofe ambitious republics. While human nature 
continues the fame, the right to exercife power will always be 
attended with a ftrong propenfity to abufe it. Unlefs this 
dangerous prerogative, on the one hand, be balanced by the 
invaluable privilege of defending liberty on the other ; unlefs 
the line of feparation between thefe two be boldly marked and 
accurately defined; unlefs the interefts of that part of the con- 
ftitution which tends to corruption, be invariably refifted by 
thofe of the generous portion which fuftains its political life ; it 
is of little confequence, whether a country be governed by one 
tyrant or a thoufand. In both cafes alike, the condition of 
man is precarious, and force prevails over law’. It fhall be 
proved that the inftitutions of thofe ancient republics, as well 

as 


© To fee clearly the caufe of the peculiar evils inherent in all kinds of popular 
aflemblies vefted with government, we mutt have recourfe to the trite proverb, “ Set 
a heggar on horfeback,” &c. Men not ufed to power are the moft likely to abufe 
it; and when this power centers in one afiembly, however conftituted, it is found by 
univerfal experience, that the majority will for ever tyrannize over the minority ; 
and will execute its unjuft and wild refolutions more zealoufly and more ardently, 
exactly in proportion to the oppofition which it has encountered. In its ungovern- 
able career, the obftacles which could not check and refift, will wonderfully encreafe 


and accelerate its headlong impetuofity. 
VOL. Il. i 
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as the manners refulting from them, both of which have been 


‘ ie injudicioufly extolled by many lcarned men, approach nearer 


to Oriental defpotifm and the manners refulting from it, than 
can well be imagined. The principal difference between the 
citizens of the one and the flaves of the other is, that a greater 
number of the former might expect at fome future time to in- 
fli the fame calamities which they had previoufly fuffered. 
But between the foreign dependancies of republican and defpotic 
flates, there is no diftinction whatever. The moft rapacious 
Turkith governor, armed with all the tremendous power of his 
mafter, never ated with more cruelty and injuftice, than did 
the magiftrates of the Athenian republic under the fanétion of 
popular decrees '.” 

Thefe obfervations are confirmed by the juft theory of political 
arrangements, and illuftrated by the moft extenfive furvey of thofe 
denominated free flates, both ancient and modern. In every 
well-regulated community, the people ought to have a control in 
the government, but ought not to adminifter it ; for power vefted 
in the people at large, or in an affembly delegated by them, 
muft, in nations ordinarily circumftanced *, neceflarily degenerate 
into the tyranny of a faction. Difcontent, fedition, confpiracy, 
and revolution, form the miferable train of, confequences ; 
pourtrayed in charaéters of blood in the melancholy annals of 


republican hiftory *. se 
€ 


f Introduction to Lyfias, p. 13. 

® What the extraordinary circumftances are which alter the nature of republicanifin, 
will appear in the progrefs of this work. 

» T atteft not only the republics of Greece, but the Italian republics of the middle 
age, whofe tumultuary tranfactions and fanguinary revolutions crowd the defultory 


pages of Machiavel, Guicchiardin, Nerli, Varqui, Malavolti, Ghirardacci, Fiora- 
vanti, 
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The evil is not accidental, it fprings from a perennial fource. 
With the conflituent elements of every commonwealth, na- 
turally grow up two parties, diftinguithed by different names 
in different countries, but whofe effential charadteriftics are 
uniform and unalterable. The nobles and the people, tic 
rich and tie poor, will always refpectively entertain many parti- 
cular views, and always allow themfelves to be governed by 
many feemingly incompatible interefts. When thefe jarring 
orders are united in one -fovereign affembly, whichever party 
prevails, the majority will tyrannize over the minority, and 
tyrannize the hore outrageoufly, becaufe the fame perfons who 
have made unjuft decrees, are invefted with the aweful power 
of carrying them cruelly into execution. Even in the wildeft 
democracies fuch a monftrous arrangement never was durable’. 
But its continuance, however fhort, was long enough to be 
feared and detefted; fince to whichever fide the balance in- 
clined, either the weight of authority degenerated into def- 
potifm *, or the flame of liberty blazed into conflagration '. 

: As 


vanti, Portenarli, &c. As a modern Italian writer obferves, “ Thefe republics were 
all of them expofed to almoft daily revolutions, and feldom@id the fyftem of admini- 
ftration continue a whole year the fame.” Denina’s Revolutions, &c. c. v. fect. 90. 

{ Tt feldom happened, in the republics cither of ancient Greece or of modern Italy, 
that the whole exercife of government was vefted in one council, in one aflembly, or in 
the committees of either; but as the legiflative body, whether fenate or people, itfelf 
governed by the capricious will of a tyrannical majority, direted and controlled the 
exercife of all executive and judiciary functions, the matter was not much mended ; 
fince all power proceeded from one centre, and flowed from one fource, a power un~ 
balanced and unrefponfible, and therefore, as Ariftotle obferves, not made for man. 

* The moft prominent examples are the tyranny of the four hundred, and afterwards 
of the thirty, at Athens. Hittory of Ancient Grecce, vol. iii. c. xxi. & xxiv. Like- 
wife the tyranny of the Decemvirs at Rome. T. Liv. 1. ili. c. 32. & feq. 

1 All republican hiftories abo ad with examples of this kind. Thole of Athens 
and Florence contain little elfe for near a century preceding what is called the extinc- 
tion of their liberties. 
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BO p K As by univerfal confent, therefore, all legiflators or reformers 
wu of free ftates divided the fovereignty between the two orders, 


convened in diftiné chambers; the one forming a fenate to 
deliberate and propofe; the other, an aflembly of the people 
to approve and confirm. This, doubtlefs, is one great point 
gained : the two fovereign chambers ferve to check each other ; 
the one divides and the other choofes™; and while each refts 
fatisfied with its prefcribed fhare of power, their meafures will 
be harmonious, and their government will be happy. But the 
paffions of men,-as-oet ansherefreqaentlyobferves, are inde- 
finite and infatiable; and fcarcely a fingle exaftple occurs in 
hiftory, of either a fovereign fenate or,a fovereign affembly, 
which did not frequently abufe its power, and continually en- 
deavour to aggrandize it. How is this evil to be remedied? 
What authority is to be interpofed between contending factions ? 
What hand is fit to hold the balance, and to render the energy of 
law fuperior to the violence of party rage? Ariftotle will tell 
us “that the middle ranks muft be encreafed and magnified ; 
that veneration for the conftitutional laws muft be infpired ; in 
fine, that a king muft be eftablifhed, whofe office is a pledge 
and fecurity, that tlfe few fhall not be plundered and oppreffed, 
nor the many infulted and enflaved.” In proportion to the 
degree in which thefe advices have been complied with, free 
ftates have flourifhed. Even the republican Machiavel will 
vouch, that the commonwealths of the middle age never en- 

: joyed 


™ In this, according to Harrington, confifts the whole myftery of government ; 
% a myftery brought unto light ty two filly gitls. For example, two of them have a 
cake yet undivided, which was given between them; Divide, fays one unto the other, 
and 1 will choofe; or let me divide, and you fhall choofe.”” Occana, p. 13. edit. 
1655, 
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joyed any tolerable meafure of profperity or tranquillity, when 
the fa€tions of the nobles and the people were not reftraincd 
by the authority of fome virtuous, prudent, and powerful 
citizen *. Into this form, of two deliberative aflemblics with an 
executive magiftrate at their head, all the moft renowned re- 
publics, both of ancient and modern times, have fhewn a con- 
tinual tendency to throw themfelves; and that independently 
of contrivance and theory, or rather in oppofition to them ; fo 
true it is, that “ government,” to ufe the words of Ariftotle, 
& is the work oftnattite; and“all good government, the 'refult of 
time and experience.” 

But innumerable obftacles, both without and within, pre- 
vented free ftates from attaining the juft perfedtion of political 
arrangement. ‘The republics of antiquity were too jealous of 
liberty to entruft the executive magiftracy with fuch a fhare 
in the legiflature as is effential to its own defence. The 
archon, the conful, the fuffetes, the king, or by whatever other 

name 


2 L. iv. fub. init. Machiavel has branded with indelible impreffions of indignation 
and contempt, the inftitutions and governments of modern Italy. ‘Their hiftory is 
not, however, he obferves, without its ufe. “Efe nel dfcribere le cofe feguite in 
quefto guaito mondo, noo fi narrese, 0 fortezza di foldato, 6 virtu di capitano, é 
amore verfo la patria di cittadino, fi vedra con quali inganni, con quali aftutie et 
arti, i principi, i foldati, i capi delle republiche per mantenerli quella riputatione che 
non havevano merirata, fi governavano. Il que fara forfe non meno utile che fi 
fiano Panticne cofe a conolcere ; perche fe quelli i liberali animi a fequitarle accendono, 
quefte a tuggirle & fpegnerle accenderanno.” L. v. Delle Hiftéric, fab ime. “In 
deferibing the craniativns of this degencrate councry, I thall not pave to {peak of the 
bravery of fuldiers, the {k.l] of generals, the patriotifm cf citizens; but there will be 
frequent occaian to recount the flights and artifices by which thofe who were at the 
head of civil and mibtury affairs, kept poifeffion of that confideration to which they 
were by no means enuticd. ° } be exploits of antiquity fire noble minds with the de- 
fire of usviating them ; the tranfactions of a recent date, will fire the noble minded 
among poiterny with a defire to avoid aud pain fuch ignominious examples.” 
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BOOK name the firft magiftrate was diftinguifhed, judged canfes in 
: ae » perfon, and commanded armies in perfon ; his power did not 


confift in appointing thofe by whom caufes were judged or 
armies commanded. In confequence of thefe unfavourable ar- 
rangements, the wife and equitable adminiftration of the laws 
depended on the inftability of perfonal character, not on the 
foundnefs of the conftitution ; and difcontent with the admini- 
ftration, naturally produced a revolution in the government. 
Among the modern nations which conquered and divided the 
weltern provinces of the Roman empire, the nature of the 
kingly office catné to’be better underftood ; but: as their kings 
were entrufted with the uncontrolled command of armies con- 
tinually augmented through the fear or jealoufy of ambitious, 
and often hoftile neighbours, it was eafy for fucceffions of fuch 
kings to overawe both nobles and people by the right of the 
fword, and to unite in their own perfons the fupreme legiflative 
with the executive power. In Great Britain alone, whofe 
infular fituation rendered the public fafety dependent on that 
kind of national force which is moft formidable to enemies 
abroad, but which can never be conveniently employed as an 
inftrument for deftroying liberty at home, the progrefs towards 
the higheft perfection of political arrangement was left free 
and unincumbered ; unchecked by the timid Jealoufies of the 
people, unobftru@ed by the overwhelming power of the 
prince’. Two legiflative affemblies, the one popular, the other 

: arifto~ 


° In populous countries, the encroachments of power cannot be regularly refifted 
by the people collectively, The people, therefore, muft a& by their delegates. But 
thefe delegates will uniformly and heartily unite with the general mafs of the com- 
munity, in maintaining equal Jaws and public liberty, when they are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the power which they reftrain can never become their own. Hence the 
fingular advantage of an indivifible and fovereign executive, whofe functions can be 


legally 
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ariftocratical; the former entrufted with the control of the BOOK 
national purfe and the inqueft of public grievances; the latter , eae 
judges in matters of impeachment by the Commons ; but both 
orders or aflemblies totally deprived of all conftitutional means 
of hurting each other, fince the exercife of government centers 
in one fovereign magiftrate, defended by a negative on the 
paffing of laws, and invefted with the whole prerogative of 
naming thofe by whom they are carried into execution.—This 
diftribution of power-the. 0f..enperience--operating on 
fortunate circumftances, is the nobleit contrivance that ever was 
devifed for killing thofe feeds of fedition which lurk in the 
bofom of every commonwealth ; for enfuring the continuance 
of equal and ufeful laws ; and for rendering the juft authority 
of thofe laws. prevalent over the blind fury of contending 
faétions. Other modes. of polity have fucceeded in countries 
peculiarly circumftanced; but this applies univerfally ; and 
free ftates have flourifhed in peace and profperity, exadly in 
proportion’ to their approximation to this perfect model. ; 

t 


leghtly exercifed only by refponfible minifters ; and hence. the wonderful ftability of 
the Britith conftitution; a ftability (humanly fpeaking) unalterable, becaufe founded 

on the indelible and beft underftoad interefts of men, the cleareft di€tates of reafon, 

and the warmeft paffions of the heart. 

ee Other circumftances being the fame; words which ought always to be underftood ' 
in fuch general propofitions. The nature of the country, exacting induftry and fru. 
gality, confpiried with the authority of the Stadtholder in giving profperity to the 

Netherlands. The United States of America owe their happinefs; under their pre- 

fent executive, not merely to the great perfonal weight of their prefident, but to their 

extenfive poflefiions, offering the ftrongeft incitements to agriculture, to the enjoy- 

ments and virtues of domeftic life, and to the improvement of their private fortunes; 

all which circumftances have a tendency to render men eafily governable. Thefe re- 

publics, as well as the Swifs Cantons: and their allies, prefent, dcubtlefs (1 fhould 

fpeak of Holland in the paft tenfe), a piCture of more tranquillity and ftability than did 

moft ftates of ancient Greece, or the Italian republics of the middle age; and that 

not merely in confequence of their political arrangements, but of many other caufes, 

both moral and phyfical. 
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BOOK It has been the fathion, however, of late years to maintain that 
é 1, , the misfortunes of the Greck commonwealths did not originate in 


the fource above explained, but in the general ignorance of all 
the free ftates of antiquity with regard to reprefentative govern- 
ment, the higheft improvement of republicanifm. As this 
doétrine is very feduloufly inculcated on both fides of the At- 
lantic, by thofe who having overturned their own hereditary - 
conftitutions, are defirous of encouraging other nations to imi- 
tate their.example, it may not be improper to examine how 
farfuch affertidns are wasranted by hiftory ; efpécially as the 
examination will ferve to illuftrate feveral of our author’s re- 
marks in the following Books of his Politics, “That the Greeks 
were totally unacquainted with reprefentative government, can 
not be maintained by any who have the leaft tinature of learning. 
Inced not mention the Amphictyonic council’, and the Achzan 
league’, both of which reprefentative bodies I have deferibed in 
another place. But I may obferve, as a fad lefs generally at- 
t2nded to, that in the commonwealth of Mantinza, perfens chafen 
from the peopleat large * were invefted with the power of naming 
the magiftrates. In this Arcadian republic, there was not 


only reprefentation fimply, but a double row of reprefentatives ; 


delegates of delegates; and it is not reafonable to conjeGure 
that an arrangement fo -obvious-fhould have remained undif. 
covered among a clufter of free ftates, where all forts of propo- 

fitions 


2 Compare the Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. i. c. iii. p. 107, & feq. and vol. iii. 
C. xxxli. p. 467. 

¥ Tbid. vol. ii. c. xi. p. 14. 

§ Ariftot. Polit. 1. vi.c. iv. The author mentions other republics on the fame 
plan, particularly that of Telecles the Milefian; and in his Fourth Book, where he 
treats of the fovereignty ina ftate, maintains that eleGive, as well as deliberative af 
femblies, fhould confift of only a part of the citizens, aGing for the whole by an 
eftablifhed rotation, 8 
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miles of fea-coaft, Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, with three equal, 


Lon and feventeen inferior cities, formed from time immemorial a 


federal and reprefentative government. The national conven- 
tion or congrefs confifted of dépurice from the feveral members 


of the union; the greateft cities having thice votes ; the 
middling, two ; and the fmalleft only one vote in the cleQion 
of magiftrates and all public concerns. In the fame proportion 
they paid taxes and incurred other public burdens; their 
taxation and reprefentation being regarded by them as correla- 
tives’. They had one como ‘archon of Radtholder *, whofe 
office became in later times elective, but which may be conjec= 
tured, from the analogy of their hiftory with that of their Euro- 
pean brethren, to have been anciently hereditary * 


In 
Y avadoyov de xeus Tees Hoopes eioPscver, Kas Tas HAAR ATEE IAG: Strabo, 1. xiv. P. 665. 
% puxsmonnse Ibid. 


* The Lycians were a happy people. Did they owe their happinefs to their repres 
fentative government? Hiftory will thew us that they owed it to their virtuous manners, 
which could alone render that government either beneficial or permanent. In confirma- 
tion of this, the following ftatement of facts may be given. Among the Gothic con- 
querors of the Roman empire, elective princes having gradually raifed themfelves 
to the rank of hereditary kings, their jealoufy of the nobility naturally led them to 
protect, encourage, and infenfibly to exalt to power, the induftrious and peaceful in- 
habitants of towns and cities; of whofe participation in the legiflature, the firft clear 
evidence that occurs in the hiftory of France is the reign of Philip le Bel in 1301, 
In 1484, Charles VIII. fummoned deputies from the country, from which time the 
States General, confifting of three independent chambers, each of which had a nega~ 
tive on the proceedings of the other two, were appointed in the manner feemingly the 
beft adapted to unite the whole wifdom and patriotifm, as well as to calleét the real 
fenfe of the nation. The inhabitants of each parifh fent deputies to the jurifdidtions ; 
and thefe deputies again fent the perfons deemed beft qualified to reprefent them in the 
States General. “There were thus two orders of deputies ; or deputies of deputies, 
an inftitution which Mr. Hume (Idea of a perfe& Commonwealth) propofes as the 
higheft improvement in reprefentative government ; and which, Dr. Price (fee Appen- 
dix to his Sermon on the French Revolution) greatly extols the French republic for 

being 
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In examining the other Greek rgpublics, we fhalt find that 
power exercifed by delegation formed a leading feature in every 
one of them. Athens itfelf, which became the moft demo- 
cratical of them all, was in its beft times a government’ of 
reprefentation as well as of rotation; and in reading its laws, 
we fhall be often tempted to believe that we are perufing the 
code of a certain modern reprefentative democracy. In the 
former commonwealth, which from the time of Thefeus 
breathed a peculiax fpisit of freedom, the. comitia or ordinary 
affemblies of the ‘people were not fummoned as at Rome 
by a conful, nor by any analogous magiftrate, as in many 
neighbouring Greek ftates. At Athens the political ma- 
chine moved, as it were, fpontaneoufly, with the revolution 
of the feafons. The aftronomer Meton, who reformed the 
calendar ten years before the Peloponnefian war, regulated 
the commencement of the Athenian year by the firft new 
moon after the fummer folftice’, The year was divided 
nto twelve months, confifting of twenty-nine, and of thirty 
days, alternately; and each month was divided into thrce 
decades’, On the days immediately preceding the firft decade 

of 


being the fir/t_flate to carry into execution. Notwithftanding all this, the States 
General of France contributed nothing to the benefit of that country. The aflembly 
of 1484 was difgraced by multiplied quarrels among the chambers. The five affem- 
blies which followed, exhibited alternate fcencs of civil difcord and fanguinary 
fuperftition. “The States were fummoned for the laft time in 16145 and this aflem- 
bly, like moft of the \ receding ones, broke up as abruptly as it had deliberated ufe- 
leGly. Effais Hiftoriques fur les Commices de Rome, les Etats Generaux de 
France, & Je Parlement d’Angleterre, v. il. p. 189, & feq. 


> Conf. Petit. de Leg. Attic. p. 186. Diedor. Sicul. li aii- ps 96. Liban. Ar- 
gum. in Demoft. Orat. in Androt. 


* Julius Pollux, &c. apud Potter. Antiq. v. i. p. 26+ 
K2 
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BOOK of the firft month, called Hecatombaion, in allufion to the nu- 
i i. , merous facrifices by which it was diftinguifhed, the Athenians 


from the wards in the city, and the diftri@s in the country, 
amounting colleétively to one hundred and feventy-four in 
number 4, affembled in the public market-place of the capital, in 
order to ele&t the fenate, the archons, and other annual magif- 
trates. For the purpofe of conduéting thefe ele@ions, as 
well as other public matters, with the greater regularity and ex- 
pedition, the people voted by divifions, called tribes ; which 
were four in the time of Solon, but. xailed to ten by Clitthenes ‘, 
who reftored the republic after the expulfion of Hippias. From 
perfons properly qualified‘ in point of age, character, and for- 
tune, each of the ten tribes chofe by lot fifty fenators, who formed 
collectively the fenate of the five hundred for the fucceeding year. 
To the fenate thus conftituted, another body was aggregated §, to 
fupply the place of thofe fenators who might be removed by 
death, or difmiffed for malverfation in office. The whole fenators, 
actual and fupplemental, were divided into ten claffes, reprefent- 
ing the ten tribes ; each of which enjoyed prefidency in rotae 
tion“. The order of this pre-eminence was alfo determined hy 
lot. The fifty prefiding fenators were entitled the Prytanes; 
the hall in which they affembled and dined, the Prytaneum ; 
and the period of thirty-five days, during which they held their 
dignity, was called a Prytany’. This period was divided 
into five weeks; and the fifty Prytanes into five companies, 
each confifting of ten perfons, and each prefiding in the fenate 

during 


® Strabo, I. ix. p. 396. © Hiftory of Ancient Greece, v. ii. cs xiti, 
# Lyfias advert. Philon. © Harpocrat. in Eqrexorrice 

» Suidas in Ngvrax. Liban. Argument. in Androt. 

i Pollux. |. viii. c. 15. Demofth. de Corona. 
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during its refpective week‘. From thefe prefidents of prefi- 
dents, a fingle perfon was chofen by lot to prefide in the fenate 
for a fingle day, during which he was entrufted with the com- 
mand of the citadel, the key of the treafury, and the cuftody of 
the public feal of the commonwealth’, The nine other tribes. 
attained the honour of the Prytany, each in the order which 
had been eftablifhed by lot; and their prefiding companies, as 
well as the prefident himfelf, were appointed precifely in the 
manner above defexihed-".~:—With this. reprefentative body, 
Solon lodged the moft important branches of fovereignty. The 
fenate convened daily": it prepared all matters of deliberation 
for the popular affembly*; no meafure could be lawfully en- 
ferced by the people which had not been previoufly approved 
by the fenate'; and thefenate, independently of the people, made 
laws which had force for a year, that is, during the period of 
its own exiftence*, The prefidents of the fenate alfo prefided 
in the popular affembly ; fummoned its extraordinary meet- 
ings by their authority ; put the queftion to a vote; collected 
the fuffrages; and having declared the will of the majority, 
diffolved the affembly'. The fenate, therefore, enjoyed the 
principal thare in the /egiflative and executive powers of go- 
vernment ; but the judicature was merely a temporary com- 
miffion, exercifed by juries chofen by lot from the people at 
large’. Thefe juries were directed in their proceedings by the 
nine 

* Liban, Argument. in Demofth. Androt. 1 Suidas in Eas. 

™ Suidas & Harpocrat. in Mgoedga &¢ Emraras 

* Petit. Leg. Attic. 183. © Harpocrat. in MgeSea. Demofth. in Leptin. 

? Idem ibid. & Plutarch in Solon. © 4 Plat. ibid. & Demofth, in Ariftocrat. 

* Jif{chin. de Falfa Legation. & Ariftophan. Concionatric. 

* Plutarch in Solon. Demoith. ia Ariftogeit. 

it 
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BOOK fine archons', who were annually appointed at the fame time 


Il. 


with the fenate, and from perfons of the fame defcription with 
thofe qualified to fit in that council’, In the ftated affemblies 
held at the end of every year, and commonly during the laft four 
days of it, the people alfo appointed the military commanders, 
the furveyors of roads and buildings, the commiffaries and 
controllers of accounts, and a varicty of other officers; each 
department of office commonly containing ten citizens, that the 
ten tribes might be refpedtively reprefented, each by one of its 
own members *, 

Solon: could’ not forefee ‘the “event which deftroyed this 
political arrangement. He forefaw, however, that it was ex- 
tremely liable to deftruGiion. He was fully apprized of the 
danger of tyranny, by which the republic was firft affailed ’,. 
and of the danger of democracy, by which it was finally 
ruined *, The regulations which he eftablifhed were ad- 
mirably calculated to prevent both thofe evils, I thall not 
here dwell on the judicious plan of public education which he 
prefcribed and enforced *, or on the admired authority of the 
Arcopagus, which he extended or confirmed”; inftitutions 
refpectively adapted to maintain the equality of freedom on the 
one hand, and to uphold a fair and moderate ariftocracy on the 
other. This ariftocracy was ftill farther ftrengthened by the 
laws regulating the mode of proceeding in the popular affem- 

bly, 
* Ulpian in Demofth. adverfus Midiam. Demofth. in Nezr. Pollux. |. viii, ¢. ix: 
” Pollux. |. viii. c. vi. Alfchin. in Ctefiph. Pelit. de Leg. Attic. p. 237. 
* Compar. AE{chin. in Ctefiph. p. 429. and p. 432. Harpocrat. in reyira:s Pollux. 
d. vill. @. Ix. 
¥ Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. i. c. viii. 2 [bids vol. ii. c. xtlie. 
* Jbid, » Jbid. & Ifocrat. Areopagit. 
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bly, which fubjedted to a rigorous perquifition the lives and 
chara@ters and qualifications of the orators entitled to addrefs 
the people *, and which gave a legal precedency in every de- 
bate to thofe fpeakers who had paft their fiftieth year’. But 
thefe wife regulations, all breathing the fame fpirit, were unable 
to refift the ftorms by which a republic enriched by commerce 
and elated by conqueft muft ever neceflarily be affailed. They 
could not prevent the multitude aflembled in a large and 
luxurious city from. yielding to the perfidious voice of dema~ 
gogues, while they encouraged the people at large to become 
managers of their own affairs*; to a€t on every occafion as their 
own minifters; and thereby to deftroy that line of diftin@tion 
between the fovereign and the fubject, on the unalterable con~ 
tinuance of which the ftability of good government will ever 
moft firmly reft, under every fluétuation of external circum- 
ftances, of profperity or adverfity, fimplicity or refinement. 


& ABR{chin. in Timarch. Suidas & Harpocrateon in garoguy yeaQn. 
« Etchin. ibid. © Demofth. paffim. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Plato's republic. —Community of wives, children, and goods.— 
Nature and neceffity of feparate property.—Plato’s books of laws 
examined Schemes for" equalizing property —Their futility. 
—LHippodamus.— His ideal republice—Arguments in favour of 
political innovation.—Stronger arguments againft it. —The 
Spartan government.—The Cretan.—The Carthaginian.—T be 
Athenian. —Zaleucus. — Charondas, —Philolaus.— Dioiles.— 
Phaleas. —Pittacus.—Androgamas. 


'N. order to difcover and afcertain that form of fociety under 
which thofe would prefer to live, who were at liberty to 
choofe a mode of civil exiftence completely agreeable to their 
with, we muft not only confider the moft admired political in- 
ftitutions that have aétually prevailed in the world, but like- 
wife examine thofe imaginary plans of perfe& governments, 
which fancy has devifed, and which philofophy has highly ap- 
proved. Such an examination will enable us to determine the 
hitherto undefined limits of juftice and utility, in matters of 
fociety and government ; and will thus refcue the prefent work 
from the reproach of being undertaken for the unworthy pur- 
pofes of oftentation or cenfure *. 
, Every 
4 gopeotas Curoprar I refolve the firft word into the two motives by which the 
fophifts were ufually aQuated. 
VOL. Is L 
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Every commonwealth being, as we have faid, a partnerfhip, 
it follows, that in every commonwealth men muft be partners 
in fome things or in all’. Some things they muft poffefs in 
common, fince the community could not otherwife fubfitt. 
The advantageous fituation of the capital and of the territory 
is neceflarily a part of the common fiock ; and all men who 
inhabit the fame city and country muft breathe the famc air, 
and enjoy the fame climate. A queftion therefore arifes, how 
far this community ought to extend? Whether the partnerfhip 
of a commonwealth has its defined limits? Or whether, as 
Socrates maintains in the republic of Plato, all things ought to 
be common, wives, children, and poffeffions ? 


This extraordinary innovation, which is fo different from 
every thing that has hitherto prevailed in the world, is attended 
with innumerable difficulties. Were it reduced into practice, 
we deny that this novelty would anfwer the purpofe which its 
author means it fhould ferve ; we deny likewife, that this pur- 
pofe, which Socrates fays fhould be the end and aim of every 
commonwealth, is in itfelf defirable. 


According to this philofopher, the main object of legiflation 


is to promote the union of the citizens, “to unite them as 


much 

“> 

* Ariftotle’s divifion is threefold. He fays, it is necefflary that the citizens fhould enjoy 
all things in common; or nothing in common; orfome thingsin common, and other things 
not. But he immediately adds, that the fecond branch of the divifion is impoffible, fince, if 
nothing were common, a republic would not be what he has defined it, a community 
or partnerfhip. In compliance with the general rules which he lays down concerning 
divifion, be introduces a part or member, which the nature and definition of the par- 
ticular fubject of inveftigation obliges him immediately to reject. The inventor of 
method could fcarcely be held guilty of pedantry in exemplifying his own rules: his 
fcholaftic imitators indeed are frequently liable to this reproach; but even the 

pedantry of method is feldom a very grievous fault when real inftruction is the aim. 
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much as poflible; and to reduce them, as nearly as may bey BOOK 
from many to one.” Yet itis plain, that this projeét of uniting, , ie 7 
when carried beyond certain limits, would totally deftroy the 
community, reducing a commonwealth to a family, and a 
family to an individual® But a commonwealth muft, from 
its nature, confift not only of many individuals, but of indi- 
viduals differently endowed, and differently employed *. It is not 
an alliance in war, operating by the mere ftrength of numbers; 
it is not .a nation living in feattered families, remote, detached ; 


and, in civil concerns, totally unimportant to each other. But By the na 
ture of poll- 


it is a fociety of men united by their mutual exigencies, and ticalfociety. 


their refpective acquirements; fo that the very circumftance 
itfelf which, in.one fenfe, unites a city, that is, harmonifes it into 
one body or fyftem, neceffarily infers a multiplicity of wants, a 
diverfity of talents, and a diftin@tion of property. The recipro- 
cation of good offices, refulting from all thefe varieties, upholds 


ftates ; 


© Vid. Platon. de Republic. J. v. paffim. Ariftotle’s reafonings never feem to us 
lefs worthy of himfelf than when he combats the exceptionable do¢trines of his mafter ; 
not that he does not fufficiently refute them, but becaufe he refutes at too great 
length, extravagancies that neither merit nor require fuch patience of examination, 
and fuch perfeverance of oppofition. ¥et to the contemporaries and immediate 
fucceflors of Ariftotle, the paflages which to us appear tirefome and frigid, probably 
ranked among the moft interefting parts ofhis work. Such was the great fame of Plato, 
juftly earned by the fublimity and truth of many of his doGtrines; and even by his para- 
doxes themfelves, fo naturally introduced, fo ingenioufly fupported, with fuch power 
of arrangement, and fuch charms of ftyle, that under his plaftic art, the moft fhapelefs 
crudities received form, beauty, and brilliancy, ‘That fanciful writer became a philo- 
fopher by choice, but always remained what he had been originally, a poet by nature ; 
and like men of a fimilar ftamp in modern times, often perplexed thofe fciences which 
he fought to adorn. 


4 This doétrine is beautifully illuftrated by the greateft of all fyftems in the Treatife 
de Mundo. Ariftot. p. 608, & feq, 
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ftates*; and the more numerous are the varieties that within 
certain limits prevail, the more completely will that purpofe of 
comfortable fubfiftence be obtained, for which civil fociety 


was inftituted ', 
In 


° Ariftotle here refers to his Treatifes on Ethics,in which he has explained with great 
accuracy the doétrine of juftice, both moral and political. Seewol. i. from p. 257 to 
p. 284. Comp. Ethic. Eudem. b. iv. from beginning to end. Magna Moral. b. i. 
c. 34. In purfuing his firft comparifon of government to a partnerfhip in trade, he 
obferves, that it is eafy to regulate the fhares of the profit by thofe of the capital. But 
when the greater fkill or the greater labour of one partner is-to-be fet in oppofition to 
the greater capital of another, the diftribution of profits then becomes more difficult ; 
the matter, however, may, for the moft part, be pretty accurately adjufted. But in 
the great partnerfhip of civil fociety, how many intricate proportions are to be un- 
ravelled, before the jarring elements of birth, wealth, talents, induftry, can be har- 
monized into any lafting fyftem of equitable policy? This, however, muft be done, 
not indeed with {cientific accuracy, but according to thofe liberal principles of moral 
geometry, which are the only rules that the practice of civil life either requires or 
admits. When this great work is effected, and the interefts of the many are thus re~ 
conciled with the fair pretenfions of the few, diftributive or political juftice will then 
have performed its office ; and room will be left for the impartial exercife of juftice, 
commutative or correétive ; which is to be regulated not by geometrical analogy, but 
by the fimpler kind, called arithmetical (8 xara rrr avarvyiay exeuny odra xara ony 
eguntixn.) 5 in which the terms of any numerical feries increafe or decreafe by a 
fixed and given difference. This, therefore, according to Ariftotle, is the only kind 
of juftice and the only kind of virtue which admits of precife and definite rules ; for 
as in any feries of terms in arithmetical proportion, the common difference always 
remains the fame, whatever be the terms, fo in commutative or corrective juftice, 
whatever be the quality or the merits of the perfons concerned, the contraéts and the 
injurics defined by law are confidered as things fixed and invariable, and having fixed 
and invariable equivalents. See vol. i. p. 265, & feq. 


T des per yag enveee wag pasaary Kak THY OIKIDY KA THY TOAW, GAA B marta eer yee us um isas 
EOC MOAI, EF o ws evees far, tyyus D uoe TH an moms Ewa, EFes Metewy Worice Literally, “both 
a family and a commonwealth ought to be in fome refpe€ts one; but not in all. For 
a commonwealth, when it attains perfect unity, ceafes to be a commonwealth, and as 
it approximates this ultimate limit, it will continually become a worfe commonwealth 
than it was.” The thought is finely illuftrated by Cicero, ‘ Ut in fidibus ac tibiis, 
atque cantu ipfo ac vocibus, concentus eft quidam tenendus ex diftinétis fonis, quem 

immutatam 
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In proportion as labour is divided, arts are perfected ; and 
the various branches of induftry are all of them beft cultivated, 
when the fame individual is ftri@ly confined to the fame 
branch of art. In matters of civil government, the fame prin- 
ciple is applicable ; but juftice prohibits, that, in fuch matters, 
this principle fhould always be atually applied. In fome com- 
munities the citizens are fo nearly equal in merit®, that it 
would be highly unjuft that one portion of the ftate fhould be 
continually debarred::from offices “af miagiftracy ; if would be 
equally unjuft that another portion fhould exclufively ap- 
propriate them. Whether government be a good or a bad 
thing, it is fair that men of equal abilities and virtues fhould 
equally fhare in it; that they fhould receive the advantage of 
it as their right, or bear the burden of it as their duty. But as 
they cannot all of them exercife magiftracy at once, it is 


neceflary 


immutatam ac difcrepantem aures erudite ferre non poffunt; ifque concentus ex 
diffimillimarum vocum moderatione concors tamen efficitur et congruens: fic ex 
fummis ct infimis et maediis interjeCtis ordinibus, ut fonis, moderata ratione civitas con- 
fenfu diffimilimorum concinit ; & quz harmonia a muficis dicitur in cantu, ea eft in 
Civitate concordia.” “ Concord in ftates is like harmony in mufic. The one refults 
from the differences and relations of diftinét and moft difimilar founds ; the-other, 

' from the diftin@ion of ranks among the citizens; the high, the low, and the middle 
order, which is interpofed between them.” We fhall learn from Ariftotle, that it is 
this middle order which binds and cements the political edifice. Men of this clafs 
underftand better than any other, how to deal with the multitude. They have many 
interefts in common with both of the extremes; their fuperiors, and their inferiors. 
Whence Ariftotle maintains, that thofe ftates are the beft and happicft, and mott fe- 
eure, where the middle ranks moft abound, 


& This is here the force of the word gu. “ They have fo equally attained the 
perfections of their nature.” See vol. i.p.z2. This equality among the citizens 
implies the famenefs of education and purfuits, as our author afterwards explains; 
and, therefore, infers that the arts of productive induftry fhould be exercifed, and 
the exigencies of bodily accommodation fhould be fupplicd, by thofe who are not 
citizens, 4 
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neceflary that they fhould govern by vicarious fucceffion, each 
ruling and fubmitting in his turn, and thus afluming and laying 
down fuch important prerogatives, as render them, in their 
civil capacities, at different times, altogether different men. 
Should we allow the propriety of the end at which Socrates 
thinks that every legiflation ought to aim, yet we could not 
admire the propriety of the means by which he thinks this end 
is likely to be attained. For this purpofe, he propofes the 
abolition of the difin@ion “ mine and thine,” and maintains 
that the citizens of his fuppofed. commonwealth would be per- 
fedtly unanimous, if all of them could apply the word 
“mine” in {peaking of the fame objects, In this remark there 
is an evident fallacy. The word « all” may be taken diftribu- 
tively, or collectively ; if taken diftributively, it is plain, that 
on the fuppofition of the community of goods, the word 


“mine” could not be applied by an body; no one of the 
; PP y any Y 


citizens could juftly fay this is my wife, my fon, or my pro~ 
perty ; and though all collectively might, indeed, fay fo, yet 

their doing this would not be found conducive to concord, 
Farther, that which is a common concern is very generally 
neglected. The energies of man are excited by that which de~ 
pends on himfelf alone, and of which he only is to reap the 
whole profit or glory. In concerns common to him with 
others, it is with reluétance that he employs fuch a degree of 
attention and aétivity, as even his own intereft requires. He 
negleéts that of which he thinks other men will take care ; and 
as other men prove equally negligent with himéelf, the common 
intereft is univerfally abandoned. Thofe families, befides, are 
commonly the worft ferved, in which the domeftics are the 
moft numerous, In a commonwealth where each father had a 
thoufand 
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thoufand fons, and each fon a thoufand fathers, it is plain that 
neither fathers nor fons would be very zealons in performing 
their relative duties ; and the condition of a nephew * would 
be more eligible under an ordinary government, than that of a 
fon in Plato’s republic. 

In the interior parts of Africa, geographers tell us that women 
are common, but that each man appropriates the children 
which moft refemble himfelf. Among quadrupeds, fome fe- 
males have .been obferved: to bring forth young wonderfully 
refembling their fathers. The famous mare of Pharfalus was fo 
remarkable for this property, that fhe was called “ The juft.” 
It will be impoffible, therefore, to hinder men from forming 
conjetures, grounded on refemblance' and other circum. 
ftances, that certain children are their’s 3; and thefe conjectures, 
though attended with the uneafinefs of anxious doubt, will not 
prevent the partialities of parental affection, The uncertainty, 
alfo, will produce many evils in its turn ; it will multiply and 
embitter crimes ; raillery and reproach will be converted into 
irreverence and impiety ; love will often degenerate into inceft, 
and murder into parricide; and when fuch abominations 
happen, men who are ignorant of the enormity of their crimes, 
becaufe ignorant that they were committed againft their 
kindred, will often neglec& performing the ceremonies ap- 
pointed by religion for expiating their unnatural wickednefs*. 

Concord, 


* The Greek word more commonly means a coufin-german. The Romans faid, 
“ ne fis mihi patruus:” ufing the word uncle metaphorically, for a fevere Teprover, 
and a morofe guardian. 

* Nicolaus Damafcenus apud Stobaum, ferm. 42. p: 291-, mentions a people called 
Limyrnii, among whom wives were common ; and children alfo, until their fixth 
year; at which age they were affigned, after a public examination, to thofe of the 
men whom they moft refembled, 

* See Ethics, 1. ix. c. 6, 
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Concord, doubtlefs, forms the happinefs of flates; but this 


, I. , community of wjves and children would totally deftroy that 
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affection on which concord is founded. As a drop of honey is 
diffipated and loft in a pail of water, fo the fweet affection of 
love would totally perifh through too extenfive a diffufion; 
for two circumftances are requifite to maintain and invigorate 
this affection, that the objects of it be in theméelves lovely, and 
that they be peculiarly recommended to our love. The com- 
munity of wives and children, were it in any cafe to be adopted, 
might, therefore, be more advantageoufly eftablithed with regard 
to the peafants, whom Plato has appointed to labour and to 
obey, than with regard to the military clafs, whom he has ap- 
pointed to legiflate and to govern. By deftroying all affection 
among the peafants, it would prevent their confpiring againft 
their mafters '. 4 
The community of property, depending on different prin- 
ciples, merits a feparate confideration. Among fome barbarous 
nations the lands are feparately cultivated, but the fruits of 
them are promifcuoufly confumed. Among others, the lands 
are common, and cultivated by the conjuné& labour of the 
community; but each family appropriates its thare of their 
fruits. Where the peafants form, a diftin@ but dependent 
clafs, the community of lands will be liberated from feveral of 
its inconveniences. The martial lords of the foil, as in that 
cafe none of them would have any labour to beftow, could not 
quarrel 
' Some fentences are omitted in this chapter, either as containing repetitions, or as 
relating to the fubject of Greek love ; a perverfion of fentiment to which Ariflotle, of 
all the philofophers of his age, fhews himfelf the moft decided and moft zealous adver- 
fary. None of them, indeed, as has been erroneouily fuppofed, patronize fuch an 
abominable degeneracy ; but Ariftotle alone, in his moral and political writings, uni- 


formly treats the fubjet with that marked reprobation which became a philofopher 
fuperior to the prejudices and fathions of his own times. 
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quarrel with each other about proportioning: the fruits of their 
‘induftry to the quantity of their refpe@tive exertions. But 
fhould the proprietors themfelves cultivate with their own 
hands their common property, innumerable jealoufies would im- 
mediately fpring up, as fatal experience proves almoft always to 
happen among thofe connected in too clofe a communion of life, 
the partners in a voyage or a journey, who difpute for ftraws 

‘with each other; and as a mafter is moft quarrellome with 
thofe fervants who are moft frequently in his way, ‘Being. em- 
ployed in attendance on his perfon. 

The ufeful and praétical community of gocds, a ormiutatis 
that will neither engender animofity nor check induftry, muft 
refult from the falutary difcipline of laws, and the {kilful ap- 
plication of early and affiduous culture. According to the 
proverb, “all things are common, among friends :” we mutt 
imitate, extend, and, if poffible, carry to perfection, the plans of 
thofe legiflators who have in any meafure fucceeded in pro- 
ducing this defirable effect. At Sparta, the eftablifhment of 
property does not hinder the free communication of many of 
the benefits which it confers. The flaves of the Lacedemo- 
nians, their horfes, their dogs, their carriages", are all at the 
fervice of any citizen who has gccafion to employ them ; goods 
are appropriated, but their ufes are freely communicated ; and 
this-double advantage is the natural refult of a wife legiflation. 

Socrates’s community of goods would deftroy the delightful 
pleafure which arifes from faying “ this field is mine.” This 

pleafure, 

™ pdoda, viatiea, things neceflary for a journey, which Aretinus tranflates vehicula, 

without authority indeed, as to the interpretation of the word, but confiftently 

enough with the fenfe of the pafiage. Wid. Xenoph. &c. Republ. Laced. & Plutarch, 
in Lycurg- 

VOL. Il. M 
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pleafure, indeed, proceeds from felf-love, but a felf-love that 3s 
natural and juft; and as different from felfifhnefs, as a virtuous 
and proper affection is different from a vicious and blamable 
excefs. Deprived of feparate property, we fhould be deprived 
of a pleafure belonging to it ftill more delightful ; the pleafure 
of beftowing it on our friends, on our companions, and even on 
deferving flrangers’. , Deftroy wedlock, and what room will 
be left for the virtue of chaftity? Deftroy property, and what 
room will be left for the virtue of liberality ? 

Yet the fyftem of Socrates carries with it at firft fight a 
fpécious thew of humanity, becaufe our attention is withdrawn 
from its emptinefs, and forcibly arrefted by the evils actually 
exifting in fociety ; law-fuits, perjury, clamorous reproach, and 
mean adulation, all of which are charged on the unequal dif-- 
tribution of property, but which are all more juftly chargeable 
on human villany. The illufion is fupported by a falfe compari- 
fon. We compare the difputes occafioned by feparate property, 
which is of great amount, with thofe-oceafioned by common pro- 
perty, which is of little value ; not refle@ing that the quantities 
of both ought to be fairly eftimated, and that the proportion 
being thus rightly ftated, we fhould find the evils refulting 
from common property, to be the greater of the two. A falfe 
principle deceived Socrates; he took for granted that the 
union of his citizens could not be too intimate ; whereas, in 
reality, this union carried beyond certain limits,-would prove 
the deftruction of the commonwealth; and the nearer it 
approximates to its deftruétion, the’ commonwealth be. 
comes the worfe. Symphony is good, and metre is good; 
but fymphony is deftroyed when it changes into famenefs 

. of 
® feo, foreigners connected with us by the ties of hofpitality 
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of tone, and metre is deftroyed when it ‘changes into fame- 
nefs of time’. 

Amidft the innumerable experiments that have been made 
in matters of government, the fyftem of Socrates would un- 
doubtedly have beet earlier invented, and fubmitted with other 
fchemes of innovation to a fair trial, had it appeared to be in 
any degree practicable. If tried by the teft of experiment, its 
infufficiency would manifeftly thew itfelf. The uniting prin- 
ciples in: "anda con- 
geniality of fentiments and affections produced by the inter- 
eourfe of life, and cemented by mutual good offices’. But this 
intercourfe and thefe offices imply the ufual inftitutions of 
wards, diftricts, and common tables; to which, had Socrates 
confined himfelf, his plan of legiflation would haye wanted 
novelty ; fince, even in relieving ‘hi8‘firft clafs from the labour 
and cares of agriculture, he would only have propofed what the 
Lacedzmonians had previoufly enaéted *. 

The remaining parts of his plan, Socrates does not clearly 
explain. We are not informed: whether the community of 
wives and pofleffions is to extend to the peafants. If jt does, 
wherein will they differ from the’ military? and how can they 
be kept in obedience, unlefs, like the Cretan flaves, they be 
prohibited the ufe of arms, and forbidden the gymnattic exer~ 
cifes? Yet, if the peafants are’ not comprehended in the new 

: regu- 
* This juft comparifon fhould have occurred to the fancy of a lively nation, when 
they were exhorted to embrace the wild defign of forming a commonwealth from one 
element. . 
P See vol. i. p. 376, & feq. 
$ brag xas rv Aaxsdaysoner mossw emyaguei, Which the Lacedemonians are now attempt 
ing todo. Ariftotle {peaks as if they hdd never completely effected their purpofe. 


The order of the fentences is, in this paragraph, fomewhat altered ; and the words 
fometimes paraphrafed, the better to exprefs the fent. 
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regulations, Socrates, who allows them the rank of citizens, 
will have two republics in the fame territory, differing in laws 
and inftitutions, eternally at variance with each other, and in 
one of which all thofe diforders will prevail which are found 
in other ftates. The peafants, individually or- collectively, are 
however to be matters of the foil, provided they pay to the 
military a due proportion of its fruits; a. degree of independ- 
ence that would engender infolence, and yYender then? more 
formidable to the government than the Penefts of Theflaly and 
the Helots. of Sparta", Again, if lands are property, but women 
common, will the women manage houfes in which they have no 
feparate intereft, with the fame attention that the men cultivate 
their own fields? The ‘exaniple of “inferior. animals does not 
prove that men and women ought to exercife the fame em 
ployments, becaufe no animal but man is acquainted with the 
benefits refulting from the mutual exchange of the fruits of 
labour’; and the ceconomy refulting from appropriate tafks is 

peculiar to the human race. 2 oes 
Socrates divides his commonwealth into two orders, that of 
foldiers, and that of peafants; but whether the peafants are 
occafionally to bear arms, or whether they are ever to be en- 
trufted with any fhare in the..government, -he:does not deter- 
mine. The wives of the foldiers,.that is, the women who are 
common to this clafs, are to be trained to the gymnaftic exercifes 
as well as their hufbands; they are not only to participate in 
the 


? The Penefts ((o called from their poverty) were the defcendants of the neighbour- 
ing nations conquered and enflaved by the Theffalians, and moft commonly employed 
in cultivating the lands of their fevere mafters. In their employments, their numbers, 
and their continual difpofition to revolt, they agreed with the Lacedzemonian Helots. 
See Hiflory of Ancient Greece, vol. i. p. 157, & paflim. 


4 See above, p. 38: 
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the military games of their country, but to fuftain the laborious 
duties and real dangers of the field. Though the military 
forms a privileged order, yet only a portion of this military 
is to be invefted with the powers of deliberation and final re- 
folution ; in other words, a {mall body of men are to be the 
fovercigns of the ftate; and it fhould feem as if thofe fovereigns 
were to reign for life; for Socrates informs us, that the divinity 
infufes into fome men, even at their birth, a portion of intel- 
leQual gold; inte wathers, ug persion -of -intelleQual filver ; but 
that the third clafs, the peafants and artificers, are compofed of 
brafs and iron. Thele golden men, therefore, are, accarding 
to Socrates, to be. perpetual magiftrates ; but, under fuch an 
arrangement, can it be expected that a high-minded people, 
with arms in thcir hands, fhould be reftrained from fedition 2 

Though exempted from this evil, even the governing part of 
the city, fubjected to fo many privations and bound to fo many 
hard duties, would not deferve the epithet of happy ; and if hap- 
pinefs docs not belong to them, can we expect to find it among 
the peafants and mechanics? Socrates, indeed, fays, that it is 
the bufinefs of a legiflator to confult, not the good of any par- 
ticular clafs of men, gut that of the whole ftate; he forgets 
that the happinels of a ftate is to be meafured by the common 
ftandard of happinefs of the individuals compofing it ; for hap- 
pinefs is not like an even number that may be compofed of 
parts which are odd. 

In his books of laws which were written afterwards, Plato 
intended to delineate a more practicable fcheme of government. 
Yet even thefe laws he gradually bends to his favourite fyftem ; 
and except in the articles of the community of wives and 
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poffeffions, and of the public tables deftined for the women, 
his two republics nearly agree in form, though they differ in 
magnitude ;' the firft containing one thoufand, and the fecond 
five thoufand men bearing arms. All the difcourfes of So- 
crates, doubtlefs, difcover great freedom of thought, and much 
patience of inveftigation; they are diftinguifhed by novelty, 
ingenuity, and elegance ; but that all his obfervations fhould be 
juft, is more than could be expeéted from man. Five thoufand 
foldiers confined to the bufinefs of war, and cultivating no one 
kind of produdtive induftry, would, with their due proportion 
of wives, children, and domettics, require for their comfortable 
fubfiftence the plains of Babylon, or fome other country equally 
extenfive*. Suppofitions, though arbitrary;eught not to be 
impoffible. ; 
Socrates 


4 The purpofe of comfortable fubfiftence for which commonwealths are inftituted, 
requiring a minute fabdivifion of labour, Ariftotle fays, that in this particular view, the 
more populous is the community, its end will be the’ more completely attained. 
But the conveniencies and accommodations, furnithed by the mutual exchange of 
labour and its fruits, are not the only ingredients of comfortable fubfiftence ; educa- 
tion, morals, and other elements, conttituting national felicity, fet bounds to that popu- 
loufnels which the mere traffic of conveniencies would leave unlimited. {tis thus, in 
general, that the degree in which one political advant&ge can be attained, is limited 
by a regard to other advantages which muft not be neglected ; and ‘to compare and 
reconcile them with each other, to compenfate inequalities and to adjuit contrarieties, 
is the great duty of the ftatefman. All things confidered, he’ declares in favour of 
what would be now deemed a very {mall commonwealth, confifting of 15,000 or 
20,000 citizens (which muft provide for dcfence, by confederating with other ftates 
formed on a fimilar plan); and he fays, that the third or fourth part of this com- 
munity could not fubfift in arms and idienefs, unlefs the territory was very extenfive. 
Experience juttifies this remark. Political writers fay, that fcarcely one man in 2 
hundred, and certainly not one in fifty, can in modern times be maintained as a 
foldier without the gradual depopulation of their refpective communities. Yet how 
great is the difproportion between a fourth and a fiftieth ? and how fcantily are mo- 
decn foldiers provided for, in comparifon with the foldiers of antiquity ? 
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Socrates does not fay that his foldiers are to fubfift com- 
fortably, but temperately ; this is ill expreffed, “for men may 
fubfift temperately, but wretchedly". He fays, that laws 
ought to be relative to the country, and to the men of that 
country; he ought to have added, “ and to the furrounding 
nations.” The provifions for defenfive war, at leaft', ought 
not to be omitted in any wife plan of legiflation. 

In his fecond republic he equalizes eftates, but leaves popu- 
lation unlimited ; faying, that deaths and barrennefs are found 
by experietite t6” keep the populoufnefs of mot countriés, at 
different periods, nearly on the fame level. But under ordi- 
nary governments, increafe of population would only oceafion 
, & greater fubdivifion of landed property ; whereas in Plato’s 
republic, the fupernumeraries would be altogether deftitute of 
eftates ; becaufe the lands being already. reduced to equal, and, 
as it were, elementary parts, would be incapable of farther 
partition. In all countries the juft proportion between wealth 
and populoufnefs ought to be an objec of the moft ferious 
attention. Neglect in this particular produces that _poverty 
which is the: mother of” villany and fedition. In the laws of 
Pheidon of Corinth, one of the moft ancient writers:‘on the 
fubje& of politics, a regulation is introduced dire@tly the reverfe 
of Plato’s; Pheidon limits population, but does not equalize 
poileflions,; the relative advantages of cither plan we thall 
afterwards examine. 

In Plato’s fecond republic, the chara€ters of men fit for 
office are very imperfectly defcribed by faying, that in the 

compo- 

» The author adds, “liberally and fuxurioufly.” The adjunts, “ liberally and 
foberly”’ muft be united in order to exprefs fr sv. 

? Ariftotle, as we thall fee hereafter, juftifies even offenfive war in certain cafes. 
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compofition of a commonwealth, the governors fhould be as 
different from the governed, as, in the compofition of a web, 
the warp is from the woof. In point of wealth his citizens 


‘are divided into four claffes, of which the firft is to be four 


times as rich as the laft. Having thus permitted the unequal 
accumulation of perfonals, why does he fo nicely limit the ac- 
quifition of landed property?’ To each family he‘affigns two 
houfes, a prefent as inconvenient as ft is expenfive. The 
general fcheme of his commonwealth is to be neither democra- 
tical nor oligarchical, but a mixture of both forms; {ince all 
the citizens capable of purchafing heavy armour are to be en- 
titled to a fhare in the government; 9 regulation which ex- 
cludes only the meaneft portion of the loweft clafs. This 
mixed form of policy is well adapted to common ufe, but if 
Plato meant it as the beft poffible fyftem, next to that of his 
philofophical.commonwealth, he probably rates it too highly ; © 
many will prefer to it the government of Sparta, and other 
fyftems of policy more firi@ly forfied on. the -ariftoeratic 
model. 

Some men are of opinion that the be(t government muft be 
compounded of monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy. On 
this account they highly commend the inftitutions of Sparta, 
which admit of a king, of a fenate, and of the democratical power 
of the Ephori, who are chofen by and from the people. Others 
regard the power of the Ephori as too arbitrary and tyrannical ; 
and think that whatever is democratical at Sparta, refults, not 
from its political conftitution, but from its cuftoms and man- 
ners the common and frugal tables; the public and uniform 
education ; the daily commerce of life, and the habitual inter- 


change of good offices among perfons of all ranks, 
Ja 
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In Plato’s fecond commonwealth there is not any mixture of 
monarchy, it confifts of democracy end oligarchy, but contains 
mot of oligarchy ; and yet he fays, iucon/ifently cnough, that 
the beft government is compofed of democracy and tyranny‘, 
which two corruptions can hardly be honoured with the name 
of governments, or if fo called, muit furely be held the very 
wortt of all. 

That Plato’s fecond commonwealth inclines moft to oligarchy, 
is evident frorh the laws refpecting the appointment of the 
magiftrates. This appointment is partiy by fufrage, partly by 
lot; the former of which is conformable to oligarchy, the 
latter to democracy, This mixed mode of appointinent is, 

therefore, 

' Plato docs not fay tyranny, but monarchy. The paffige alluded to i¢ in the 
Sixth Book of bis Laws, p. 858. edit. Ficin. | bad often sead it without confidcring 
it as liable to the objedtion ftated in the text, becauf I never doubted that there was 
an error of the prefs, v2z. wovxgyseas inflead of zgesngerixe: In the fenfe in which the 
paflage is taken by Ariftotle, it is not only incoufiftent with the context, but with the 
whole tenor of Plato’s political writings ; decidedly and uniformly hoftile to arbitrary 


power, whether monarchical or democratical. See his Republic, book i. p. 582, 
edit. Ficin. “The difficulty may, however, be removed without correcting the text, 








if we fuppofe that Plato confiders monarchy as the limit of ariftocracy, as democracy 
is of republicanifin. Abfolute monarchy and perfe& democracy are two extremes, 
and good government lies between them. When a republic expanas ito democracy, 
it ceafes to be a republic; when an ariftocracy contracts into a monarchy, it ceafes to 
be an ariflocracy. Republics and ariftocracies, as both Plato and Ariftotle thew, 
have refpectively a tendency to this expanfion and contraction, which may be confi- 
dercd as their ultimate limits ; or two contrary extremes, by the due blending of which 
juft government is produced. In conformity with this, fce what is faid of the evotold 
juftice and twofold equality ; the one confifting in famenefs of meafure, weight, and 
number, which is eafily recognized; the other hardly difcernible by man, though 





approved by the judgment of God himfe}f; and, as far as it pre’ in this lower 





world, the fource of happinefs to individuals and communities. The reafon is given, 


” Ly, sa 
Tee hey YA2 EMS TAS Wy Ty O° harTon sHinestege wml, peTeice dture 








“ for it attributes to the greater more, and to the leffer lefs, aMigning to each what is 
commenturate to its refpeRtive nature.” De Legib. |. vi. p. 859. 
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B oe KX therefore, conformable to a mixture of thofe two forms. But 
w—~ _ that the rich thould be compelled, under a forfeit, to attend the 





moawea: 


affemblies for ele€ting magiftrates, and for other public duties, 
while the attendance of the poor is optional, is a regulation 
highly favourable to oligarchy. The lower claffes will fre- 
quently negle& attendance, and the public affairs will thus 
devolve exclufively on the more wealthy portion of the com- 
munity. In conftituting the fenate, candidates are to be 
named from the four claffes of the citizens at large. But the 
two lower claffes are not bound to attend at the naming of 
candidates from men of their own order. From candidates thus 
named the fenate is, by a new election, to be conftitvted ; but 
this fucceffion of eleétions, in which the magiftrates are chofen 
from candidates previoufly named, is always a dangerous ex- 
pedient, fince it expofes the government to be ufurped by a com- 
bination of artful men, who need not be very numerous. Such 
is Plato’s fecond republic, a mixture of oligarchy and democracy, 
as will evidently ‘appear when we have examined more ac- 
curately the polity compounded of thofe two forms'. 

Other {chemces of ideal commonwealths have been delineated 
by philofophers and politicians, and alfo by men entitled to 
neither appellation; all of which fchemes approach much 
nearcr to fuch governments as have actually prevailed in the 
world, than do the two republics of Plato. In none of the po- 
Etical models propofed by other-writers do we read any thing 
concerning the community of wives, the community of goods, 
er common tables deflined for the women. They begin their 
codes of legiflation by inflitutions mora neceflary and more 
practicable. 

To 


t The text is confufed and corrupt. I have given to it the order and the fenle 
fecmingly moft confiftent with other parts of the works 
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To fome writers nothing appears of fo much confequence 
as the tkilful regulation of property ; becaufe it is this much- 
coveted object that gives birth to moft difputes and moft fedi- 
tions. Phaleas of Chalcedon" was the firtt who propofed, as 
a moft fulutary inftitution, the equalizing of wealth among the 
citizens; a thing, he thinks, ealily eftablithed in new fettle- 
ments ; and which, he fays, might cafily be introduced into old 
countries by one fimple law, commanding the rich always to 
give marriage portions with their daughters, but never to re- 
ceive any; and the poor always to receive, but never to give 
them. Plato in his laws, on the contrary, allows the inequality 
of fortunes within certain limits 3 permitting, as we before ob- 
ferved, the citizens of the firft clafs to be four times as rich as 
thofe of the laft. Whoever would regulate the extent of 
fortunes, muft alfo regulate the increafe of families. If children 
multiply beyond the means of fupporting them, the intention 
of the law will be fruftrated, and families will be fuddenly 
reduced from opulence to beggary ; a revolution always dan- 
gerous to public tranquillity. 

That a certain degree of equalization of property tends to 
flrengthen the bands of fociety, efcaped not the fagacity of an- 
cient legiflators, In legiflating for Athens, Solon acknowledged 

the 
“ Neither of this Phaleas, nor of Pneidon mentioned above, have we any notices 
but thofe left by Ariftotle. Chriftopher Hendreich (De Repub. Carthagin. p. 166, 
& p. 239) makes Phaleas a Carthaginian: he was the lawgiver of Chalcedon, 
a city on the Thracian Bofperus, oppotite to Byzantium, or Conftantinople, and built 
feventeen years before it. Chalcedon was called in derifion “ the city of the lind,” 
becaufe its founders, overlooking the noble fituation on which Conftantinople now 
ftands, had chofen one greatly inferior to it. Plin. v. 32. Tacitus, xii. 62. A legiflator, 
fix centuries before Chrift, equalizing fortunes on the eaftern coaft of the Bofporus— 
how ftrange a contraft with the laws now prevalent there ! 
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the influence of this principle, The eatly inflitutions of 
feveral republics both limit the acquifition, and prohibit, under 
certain circumftances, the fale, of lands. In Locris a citizen 
cannot difpofe of his eftate, unlefs he can make it appear that 
he is reduced to this neceffity by fome ummerited and manifeft 
calamity. The alienation of ancient inheritances in Leucas 
prepared the way for a revolution in the government; and 
offices of magiftracy no longer requiring a fixed. qualification in 
point of fortune, the mixed form of policy gradually degenerated 
into nearly a fimple democracy. But equality itfelf is not a 
thing univerfally defirable ; for fhares may be all equal, and 
yet all too great if they fofter floth and luxury; they may be 
all equal, and yet all too fmall if they engender wretchednefs. 
Mediccrity, therefore, ought to be the aim of legiflation; but 
this object will be better attained by moderating paffion than 
by levelling property. 

Phaleas, indeed, propofes not only to equalize pofleffions, but 
to render education uniform. He does not ‘explain, however, 
wherein this uniform education is to confift. The citizens may 
be alf educated alike, and all of them ill educated, if care be not 
taken early to fubdue in them the miferable paffions of avarice 
and ambition, : bee 

Difcontents arife not merely from the inequality of poffef- 
fions, but from the equality of honours. The multitude 


complain 


* Solon allowed a brother to marry his fitter on the father’s fide, but not his iter 
uterine; becaufe by marrying the latter he might have increafed the eftate whieh 
feended to him from his father, by that which came from the 4Srft hufband of his 
mether ; and thus in nis own perfon have aceummulated two inheritances. Comp. 
Plutarch. in Themif. p. 128. Petit. Leg. Attic. p. 480. and Montefquieu Efprit de 





Loix, lL. vic. 3. Several other of Solon’s laws breathe the fame fpirit. Conf, Plutarch 
in Selon, p. 89. Demofth. in Macart. p. 1956. Petit. de Leg. Attic. p. 44 Imatds 
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complain that property is unjuftly, becaufe unequally, diftri- 
buted ; men of fuperior merit or fuperior pretenfions complain 
that honours are unjuftly, if equally, diftributed ; and that 


«© The good and worthlefs find their meed the fame *.” 


The bare neceflarics of life, food and fuel, cloaths to cover our 
nakednefs, and a home to fhelter us from the ftorm, comforts 
which it is pretended the equalization of property would 
enable all men to enjoy, are not the only incentives to in- 
juftice. The greatéft crimes’ are committed for ‘none of thofe 
things, but for obtaining or fecuring the objets of ill-regulated 
defires, and fenfelefs, becaufe infatiable paffions ; and fometimes 
for acquiring objects of tafte and elegance, from which we ex- 
pect to derive pleafure unmixed with pain, pure, unfading, and 
independent enjoyment. It is not to, avoid ‘cold or hunger 
that tyrants cover themfelves with blood; and ftates decree the 
moft illuftrious rewards, not to him who catches a thief, but to 
him who kills an ufurper*. Phaleas’s plan of equalizing pro- 
perty is ufeful, therefore, againft the leaft and moft inconfider- 
able only of the three evils which difturb fociety ; evils, for each 
of which there is an appropriate remedy; fubfiftence infured by 
induftry, for the firft; an education infpiring the habit of modera- 
tion and felfcommand, for the fecond ; and for the third, the at- 
tractive, rational, and uncloying charms of philofophy ; in the 
ftudy and practice of which men will finda delight, and the 

: only 

¥ Iliad ix. Achilles fpeaks to Ulyflés. 


* The word svgcnas properly denotes him who has acquired the fovereignty of a 
ftate formerly tree. With whatever moderation he might exercife his power, he was 
called rvgcrs: from the manner by which he obtained its. But Ariftot'e here means the 
tyrannical abu‘er of ufurped power. 
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only delight not liable to contingencies, round and complete in 
itfelf, and as ftable as it is independent. 

Tn delineating the fcheme of his republic, Phaleas has confined 
lis attention to matters of domeftic policy. He has not in- 
quired, though the inquiry was neceffary, how the national 
force is to be raifed or fupported. Money, or its equiva- 
lents, are effential in war as well as in peace. Phaleas 
has not endeavoured to afcertain the extent of the national 
wealth. Yet there are certain limits within which it ought 
to be contined; its immoderate magnitude might tempt 
the rapacity or provoke the invafion of greater powers ; but 
it ought to be fufficiently confiderable to enable us to meet 
our equals with confidence ; and even # teach our fuperiors 
that they may probably lofe more by conteft than they are 
likely to gain by victory. When Autaphradates prepared to 
befiege Atarneus*, Eubulus, the mafter of that city, defired him 
to calculate how much time would be wafted in the fiege, and 
how much money would in that time be expended ; obferving 
that for a lefs fum he would probably be willing to fell the 
place. Autaphradates calculated, reflected, and defifted from 
the fiege. 

The equalization of fortunes may have fome flight tendency 
to ftifle animofity and to prevent diffenfion., But its effe@ is 
always inconfiderable, and often doubtful; fince thofe who 
think themfelves entitled to fuperiority will not patiently brook 
equality. To ftand on a level with the multitude is not their 

proper 
* See above, p. 7, & p. 11. and Paufanias, b. iv. c. 35. This place had fallen to 
decay in Pliny’s time, though ftill renowned for precious ftones as clear as cryftal. 


“ Cepionides in AEolidis Atarne quondam oppido, nunc pago nafcuntur.” Plin. N. H. 
v. 30. Conf. xxxvil. 106 
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proper place; and to acquire their due elevation, they will con- BOOK 
{pire together and fubvert the commonwealth. ‘The wickednefs ee 
of man is boundlefs: it feems at firft as if a trifle would content _ 
him, but his paffions invigorate by gratification; always in- 
dulged, always craving, and continually preying on him who 
feeds them. This evil cannot be remedied by equalizing pro- 
_perty, whether lands or moveables, of which laft Phaleas has 
omitted to fpeak. It can be cured only by that falutary difci- 
pline which will make one part: of the community delight in: 
doing juftice, and by that found policy which will prevent the 
remaining part from committing with impunity any ferious 
wrong ; for the majority of mankind will always be the fport 
of their own headftro —paffions; and though they otight to 
be treated with equity and humanity, muft be habitually over- 
awed by authority, and feafonably reftrained by power. Phaleas’s 
republic will be but a {mall one if mechanics and attificers be 
debarred from all fhare in the government. The inftitutions. 
of Epidamnus ° refpe@ting the lower ranks, and thofe eftablifhed 
on the fame fubje& by Diophantus at Athens, are worthy of 
imitation. Such are the merits and the defets of the repub- 
lic of Phaleas. 
Hippodamus, the fon of Euryphon, a Milefian, and by pro- Chap. 6. 
feffion an archite@, gained celebrity in his own art by conftruét- | —— 
be ideal 
ing the Pireus at Athens, and by gmproving the method of republic of 
diftributing ftreets, and planning cities. His love of diftin@tion pulpocastis 
expofed him to the reproach of vanity; and many afcribed to of Miletus. 
affetation 
> See Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. i. p. 375: and vol. ii. pe 185. The 
lower clafies in Epidamnus as well as in Athens, though not public flaves as in 
Laconia and Theflaly, were much employed in what Arifotle confiders as fervile tafks, 
becaufe performed by the exertions of mere bedily labour; particularly in building, 
mining, and other puttic works. 
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B of OK affeGation his magnificent drefs, his flowing locks, and the 
eae Warm mantle which he wore, even during the heat of fummer. 


‘The new 
jaws. 


-Hippodamus was ambitious of reaching eminence in all kinds 


of knowledge, and is the firft author who, without any practice 
in affairs, wrote a treatife concerning the beft form of go- 
vernment. His republic confifted of ten thoufand men, 
divided into the. three claffes of artificers, hufbandmen, and 
foldiers. ‘The territory he likewife divides into three portions ; 
the facred, deftined for the various exigencies of the public 
worthip; the comm@f,. ta the cammon*benc- 
fit of the foldiers; and the private, to be feparately appro- 
priated by the hufbandmen. His laws,alfo were divided~into 
three kinds, becaufe he thought there were only three forts of 
injuries ; infults, damages, and death. He inftituted a court 
of appeal, compofed of fele& fenators, Sentence, he thought, 
ought not to be paffed by votes or ballot; but that each judge 
fhould be furnifhed with a tablet, on which he fhould write 
guilty, if he fimply condemned ; and “which he fhould leave 
unwritten, if he fimply acquitted ; but on which, if he found 
the defendant in fome meafure guilty, but not to the full 
extent of the indi&ment, he fhould mark this difference, 
ftating how much the culprit fhould pay, or what punith- 
ment he fhould. fuffer. As the law formerly ftood, Hippo- 
damus obferved, that in al cafes requiring this diftinGtion, the 
judge, who was bound by oath to obferve juflice in his deci- 
fions, muft commit perjury whenever he either fimply and 
pofitively condemned, or fimply and pofitively acquitted. Hip- 
podamus alfo eftablithed a law in favour of thofe whole 
inventions tended to improve the conftitution of the common- 
wealth; they wefe to be diftinguifhed by peculiar honours ; 

and 
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and the children of thofe who fell in battle were to be maintained 
and educated at the public expence. This laf regulation, firit in- 
troducee by the archite@ of Miletus, !.as been adopted by Athens 
and othersities. According to his plan of policy, the magiftrates 
were ~ll of them to be elected by the free and impartial 
fuffrages of their fellow-citizens, confifting of the three claffes 
of men abovementioned: the concerns of the ftate, the affairs 
of ftrangers, the gare and management of orphans, formed the 
three intportimt objétséntrafted to.their adminiftration. 

Such are the leading features of the republic of Hippodamus. 


in examining this republic, the firft difficulty that occurs re- | 


{pects his divifion of the citizens. "The hufbandmen, the arti- 
ficers, and the foldters, are all of thent to be members of the 
ftate; but the hufbandmen deftituta of arms; the artificers 
deftitute of both lands and arms, will maintain a very unequal 
confi with the foldiers, if thefe laft thould be tempted to en- 
flave them. An affociation of men, fo ‘unequally treated by 
the legiflator, muft continually tend to diffolution. ..The great 
exectitive magiftracies, together with every office’ of military 
command, devolve of courfe on the foldiets. Can the two re- 
maining claffes be expeéted to wifh the continuance of a go-~ 
vernment, frem whofe honours and emoluments they are for 
ever to be excluded? A revolution, therefore, mutt fpeedily 
take place, unléfs the military be-more powerful than both the 
hufbandmen and the artificers united ; and if they actually be 
fo, of what fignification is it, that thefe degraded claffes are 
fummoned to give their votes at eleGtions, and mocked with 
the appellation of citizens? Artificers, fubfifting by the fruits 
of their own labour, are effential to the exiftence of every city 
orcommunity. But the clafs of hufbandmen, as regulated by 
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Hippodamus, by what tie of utility are they linked to the 


, ftate? The common lands might be cultivated by the military 


Of his judi- 
cia} regula- 
tions. 


themfelves, which would deftroy the diftinction between the 
foldiers and the peafants. They might be cultivated by men 
deftitute of private eftates ; and this would form a fourth clafs, 
diftin® from the hufbandmen of Hippodamus ; who, by a moft 
awkward regulation, are to labour one diftridt, confifting of 
their private eftates, for their own maintenance ; and another, 
confifting of the common lands, for the maintenance of the 
military ; a moft ufelefs_diftinGign: of property, and moft ab- 
furd partition of employment, by which much valuable time 
would be loft, and much unneceflary expence incurred. 

The judicial regulations of Hippodamué are not lefs blame- 
able, fince their direét tendency is to convert judges into 
arbiters, and thereby to arm them with an arbitrary power of 
decifion, which can never be expedient to the parties, unlefs 
it be {pecially granted, and voluntarily entrufted. In matters 
fubmitted to arbitration, communication of fentiment and dif. 
cuflion of opinion is not only allowed but required. In courts 
of juftice, moft legiflators have ftri€tly prohibited both ; com- 
manding each judge fimply to condemn or fimply to acquit, as 
his own reafon dire&ts. By the innovations of Hippodamus, 
legal proceedings would be involved in inextricable canfufion. 
The defendant might be ordered by one judge to pay twenty 
minz; by anothcr, more; and by a third, lefs; each might 
differ from every other; and all from the plaintiff. ‘The fen- 
tence would be thus {plit into fuch a multitude of parts as it 
would be difficult to colleé&t, and impoffible to unite; and all 
thele difficulties would be created and encountered, in order to 
obviate an imaginary inconvenience; for it is falfe that the 

judge 
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judge is perjured, who fimply acquits a party fued for twenty 
ming, although he may believe that he really owes half that 
fum. The judge would, on the contrary, be perjured, if- he 
did not acquit him; and ia all fimilar cafes, the fault lies not 
in the law or in the judge, but in the libel and in the plaintiff, 
whofe cafe is not juftly ftated, and whofe adtion is not fairly 
brought. 

The law in favour of thofe whofe inventions tend to im- 
prove the conttitution of the commonwealth, is more fpecious 
than folid. Bearing beauty on its furface ‘, it is fraught with 
perfecution, innovation, and fedition. It is the opinion of many, 
that ancient laws, which are good, are preferable to new ones, 
though better; and that a moderately wife conftitution of 
government ought never to be altered. Upon this delicate 

fubjeat, the following obfervations may deferve attention. The 
-advocates for alteration and improvement obferve, that the 
gymnaftic exercifes and medicine, as well as all other arts 
and faculties, have been carried to their atual ftate of per- 
fection by repeated trials and reiterated efforts. If legiflation be 
a fcience or an art, muft it not partake of the fame nature, and 
follow the fame progrefs with all other arts and feiences, which 
being founded on obfervation, have been reared, extended, and 
perfected by experiment and refleGion? That it does partake 
of the fame progrefs, civil hiftory affords the moft convincing 
proofs. What can be more rude, what more barbarous, than 
the 

© Ariftotle’s expreffion is remarkable ; weeny axecas: the firft word, denoting what 


is pleafing to the eye, had come to denote what is agreeable in general; and thence 
joined with axyeas, “ what is pleafing to hear.”” 
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BOOK the ancient laws of the Greeks, when they frequented the 
: Fe , public places with fwords by their fides; and bought and fold 
their women like cattle ina market? In thofe flates which have 
adhered too fcrupuloufly to their hereditary ufages, what grofl- 
nefs, iniquity, and cruclty every where prevail? At Cumz, a 
man may_be convicted and punifhed as a murderer, on the 
evidence of the kindred of him who profecutes for the murder. 
It is not for what is ancient, but for what is ufeful, that men of 
fenfe ought to contend; and whatever js diftinguified by the 
former quality, cannot he expected.te--poflefs mueh of the latter. 
The ancient inhabitants of the world, whether Pproduted by the 
genial power of the earth *, or faved from the ruins of fome 
dreadful cataftrophe, muft have been degraded by weaknefs of 
underftanding, and difgraced by unruly ftrength of paffion. 
The inftitutions afcribed to the earth-born giants are not, furely, 
worthy of being followed with refpe€tful deference. But inno- 
vations, were it defirable to prevent them, are not, however, to 
be prevented: they are neceflary and inevitable. Written 
laws, with whatever comprehenfivenefs and precifion they 
may be penned, cannot exprefs all that variety of cafes to. 
which, and which only, they may with juflice be applied, 
Rights are to be maintained, wrongs to be prevented, and’ 
therefore laws are made. Thefe laws are general ; exeeptions 
to them occur; new exceptions multiply; and the number 
and importance of the exceptions at length produce new laws 
far more cquitable than thofe which had previoufly been 

eftablithed. ; 
Formidable 


* Ariftotle is here {peaking as an advocate ; and in ftating the arguments in favour 
of innovation, does not, therefore, think it neceffary to adhere to the eftablithed tenets 
of his philofophy. See Analyfis, p. 17, 
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Formidable as thefe arguments feem, they may be oppofed BOOK 
by others of not lefs weight: arguments which prove that even Ms - 
the ruft of government is to be refpected, and that its fabric is Stronger 
never to be touched but with a fearful and trembling hand. aati: 
When the evil of perfevering in hereditary inftitutions is fmall, 
it ought always to be @ndured, becaufe the evil of departing 
from them is certainly very great. Slight imperfe@ions, there- 
fore, whether in the. laws themfelves, or in thofe who adminifter 
and execute the laws, ‘ought always to be overlooked, becaufe 
they cannot be corredted without occafioning a much greater 
mifchief, and tending to weaken that reverence which the 
fafety of all governments requires that the citizens at large 
fhould entertain, cultivate, and cherifh for the hereditary 
inftitutions of their country. The cemparifon drawh from 
the improvement of arts, does not apply to the amendment of 
laws. ‘To change or improve an art, and to alter or amend a 
law, are things as diffimilar in their operation as different in 
their. tendency: for laws operate as practical principles: of 
moral action*; and, like all the rules of morality, derive their 

force 


“ 


© The Stagirite’s argument againft innovation does not apply to that kind of it 
propofed by Lord Bacon,.namely the imitating that great innovator ‘Time, whofe 
operations aré fo flow and fkilful, that they elude the fenfes and efcape obfervation, 
“« Novator maximus, tempus ;. quid ni igitur tempus imitemur ?” and again, “ Quis 
novator tempus imitatur, quod novationes ita infinuat, ut fenfus fallant?” That 
great man concludes with Ariftotle, ‘It is improper to try new experiments in the 
political body, unlefs the neceflity be urgent, or the utility evident. Great care muft 
be taken that the defire of reformation may occafion the change, and not the defire of 
the change plead for the reformation. Again, let all novelty, though it cannot, per- 
haps, be rejected, yet be helé fulpeed. And laftly, as the Scripture directs, let us 
ftand upon the old paths, and fee and afk for tse good way and walk therein.” 
Political Effays, Effay xi. It is worthy of remark, that Bacon lived in the age of 
reformation in religion, and was himfeif a great reformer in philofophy. He com- 
bated 
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force and efficacy, as even the name imports, from the cuf- 
tomary repetition of habitual aéts, and the flow operation of 
time. Every alteration of the laws therefore tends to fubvert 
that authority on which the perfuafiye energy of all laws is 
founded ; to abridge, weaken, and deftroy the power of law 


itfelf. Though innovation in general fhould not be univer- 
; fally 


bated fuccefsfully the pretended philofophy of Ariftotle, which was certainly far worle 
than no philofophy at all; but his diflike to the diftorted fhadow made him think, at 
leaft {peak, too difrefpeétfully of the fubftance.” "Whoever fihs read only the works of 
Bacon, is not competent judge, but whoever has read the works both of Bacon 
and of Ariftotle, will be ready to acknowledge that the former is wanting in gratitude 
to an author whom he is continually arraigning, and continually copying. Yet Lord 
Bacon is not altogether without excufe: in his time the pretended authority of Ariftotle 
enthralled the human mind. In the prefent age, that illuftrious modern might, confiftentd y 


"with his principles, greatly vary bis conduc? ; and exaggerate the merit of the Stagirite, 


inthe fame fpirit, and with the fame views, which made him formerly depreciate his fame. 
f Notwithflanding this decifion of Ariftotle’s, a learned modern writer obferves ; 
“* As to the perpetuating their inftitutions and rendering them immutable, this entered 
not into the intention of the old Grecian legiflation. A fyftem of immutable and irre- 
vocable laws might indeed be the barbarous project of eaftern policy ; but the Grecian 
legiftators were too well experienced in the nature of mankind, the Senius of fociety, 
and the ceafelefs viciffitude of human things, ever to dream of fo ridiculous a defign.” 
Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moles, b. ii. fect. 3. This is expreffed too ftrongly 
and too abfolutely. Not to mention the example of Eycurgus, (fee Hiftory of Ancient 
Greece, vol. i. ¢.3,) which Warburton indeed admits axan exception, but fays that 
Lycurgus was fingle in the ridiculous attempt of making his laws perpetual; a whole 
volume might be written to prove Ariftotle’s decifion conformable to the general vaice 
of poets, orators, hiftorians, and tegiflators. Ase 3: xs Tes vous rns margioos xabxmee Tg 
Sivregus bss currngens “ That we ought to maintain the laws of our country, and re- 
fpe& them as certain fecondary divinities.” Stobzus, ferm. xxxviii. p. 229. Such 
is the general corollary refulting from the political writings of Grecian antiquity ; a 
corollary adopted by Cicero *, their beft interpreter, De Legibus ; and fuch is the doc- 
trine maintained by Demofthenes himélf, when {peaking to the Athenians, whofe de- 
erees, governed by wild demagogues, were as variable as the Euripus. See his Ora- 
tion 


4 Debct enim conftituta fc effe civitas, ut aterna fit. Fragm. de Legibus, }. iii, 
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fally reprobated, yet various queftions would arife, on what 
occafions it is warrantable. The difference of manners, go- 
vernments, and of men, by whom alterations are propofed, 
and by whom they are to be condu@ed, will produce very com- 
plicated and almoft innumerable queftions ; the folution of 
which we fhall defer to a more feafonable opportunity. 

* Ta 


tion againft Timocrates, -Particularly the Jaft pages. In the fame Oration (p. 480, 
ex edit. Wolf.) there is-a paffage worthy of remark. “TI am inclined, citizen 
Judges, to explain fo you how the Locrians make laws. You will not fuffer any de. 
triment by hearing this example; an example of the mode cf legiflation in a well- 
regulated ftate. The Locrians are fo firmly perfuaded that it is their duty to uphold 
their ancient laws, and to defend them againft the intereft or caprice of innovators, 
that whoever propofes a new Jaw, does it with a halter about his neck. Should the 
law be approved, the propofer departs unhurt; but fhould his law be rejected, he is 
firangled in his own halter. This falutary inftitution proves an effe@ual check to in- 
novation ; and the Locrians ftriétly obferve their ancient laws ; infomuch, that in a 
great length of time only one fingle law has been altered. The old law ordained, that 
whoever ftruck out the eye of another, fhould lofe one of his own eyes; a punithment 
which did not admit of any pecuniary commutation, but was to be tigoroufly inflicted. 
A man with only one eye, being threatened by his adverfary with the lof of the fingle 
cye he had, and thinking life infupportable under the calamity of blindnefs, ventured to 
propofe this alterdtion of the law; ‘ That he who ftruck out the eye of a perfon who 
had but one, fhould be deprived of both his own eyes; fo that the punifhment might be 
equal to the crime.’ The amendment was approved ; and this is faid to have been 
the only alteration in the Locrian Jaw, in the face of more than two hundred years. 
But your demagogues, citizen judges, make new laws, folely for their own conve~ 
nience, almoft every month : if you do not punith them, the people at large will foon 
be enflaved by thefe wild beafts.” ux ay Paros ro wanes teres Tas Ongiois dvacuore As the 
law mentioned by Demofthenes is afcribed to Zaleucus (Zartoxor 05 combernce rev newer 
tivoicorree rojor Ceaycer arepinesusror, 8c, Stobatus, p. 229, ferm. xxxviii.) the Locrians here 
fpoken of muft be the Locri Epizephyrij ; fo called from their territory near the pros 
montory Zephyrium, at the fouthern extremity of Italy. Pindar calls them Zephy= 
tian Locrians, in his fhort and pithy panegyric : 
Neues yag ater mer Aoxegur 
+ Zedvesary psd de tociy Kaawona 
Kas xarneos Agtse 
 Jultice 
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In examining the Spartan, the Cretan, or indeed any fyftem 
of laws, two queftions ought chiefly to fix our attention. The 
firft queftion is, Whether thefe laws be calculated to promote 
the beft interefts of mankind? Thg fecond, Whether they be 
calculated to promote thofe interefts which, under particular 
circumftances, the legiflator takes to be the beft: in other 
words, whetMer the inftitutions which we examine be confiflent 
with the moft defirable and moft perfe& model of civil polity ; 
or whether they be confiflent with what the lawgiver, all things 
confidered, deems the government moft fuitable to thofe for 
whom ‘he legiflates? In every well-regulated commonwealth, 
it is agreed that all thofe citizens who have any fhare in the 
public adminiftration, fhould enjoy leifure for attending to this 
important concern. But how fuch leifure may beft be obtain- 
ed, is not eafy to determine. The Penefts have often with 
arms affailed the Theflalians; and the Helots, the Spartans ; 
and thofe degraded orders of peafants live as it were in con- 
tinual ambuth, watching the moment to retaliate thofe injuries 
which they have indignantly fuffered from men whofe leifure 
refults only from their own toil. The Cretan peafants have 
never difcovered the fame fpirit of fedition; becaufe the cities 
ef Crete being all of them fupported by the labour of fervile 
ruftics, it could not be the intereft of any one ftate to teach the 

flaves 


“ Juflice governs the republic of the Zephyrian Locrians ; who cultivate, with equal 
fuccefs, arts and arms.’ Th® law concerning the halter, which Stobseus refers to 
Zeleucus, is numbercd by Diodorus Siculus among the Jaws of Charondas. But the 
fame writer tells us, that Charondas borrowed moft of his laws from former codes. 
Dicdor. xii. 79. p. 485. Ie is probable therefore that the principle of refifting inno- 
vation once prevailed at Thurij, as well as in the republic of the Locri Epizephyrij ; 
though bilory indicates that it was far le(s rigidly adhered to in the former republic, 
which was difturbed by frequent revolutions. Ephor. apud Strabon. p. 260. 
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flaves of its neighbours to rebel, fince every neighbour, who 
happened to be hoftile, would conftantly enjoy an opportunity 
of retorting the injury. But the Argives, Arcadians, and Mef- 
fenians, fubfifting chiefly by their own labour, and waging eter- 
nal wars with Sparta, always endeavoured to divide and divert 
the enemy’s force, by ftirring the Helots to rebellion; and the 
Penefts firft revolted from the Theffaltans, during the wars of 
the latter with the Acheans, Perrebians, and Magnefians. In 
the treatment of flaves and peafants, it is difficult to hit the 
middle point between the extremes of indulgence and harfh- 
nefs ; indulgence that is produétive of infolence, and harfhnefs 
that is repaid with hatred. But cither extreme is highly incon- 
fiftent with the proper management of thofe lower claffes, who 
form as it were the arms of the community. 

Nothing proves -more ruinous to a ftate than the defective 
education .of the women; fince wherever the inftitutions re- 
fpefting one half of the community are faulty, the cor- 
ruptions of that half will gradually taint the whole. The 
undifciplined manners of the Spartan women are inconfiftent 
with every wife plan of legiflation, and totally adverfe to 
the principal aim of Lycurgus; who, exacting the moft rigid 
temperance in his men, with a view to harden them to 
fortitude, has granted every indulgence to his women, and 
thereby corrupted them with licentioufnefs. In a nation of 
foldiers, the errors in female education, and the vicious paffions 
refulting from that fatal fource, are doubly prejudicial; for 
the poet had furveyed life and manners with difcernment who 
firt coupled Mars and Venus; all martial nations being im- 
moderately amorous, and therefore particularly obnoxious to 
the undue influence, or rather the dominion, of women ; with 
+ VOL. Ii P the 
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the exception however of the Celts*, and if there be any 
other people who openly prefer unnatural love. It is of little 
confequence whether women rule the {tate, or men, governed 
by women, rule it in fubfervience to female paflions. During 
the invafion of the Thebans, the Spartan women", inftead of 
rendering thofe fervices which women on fimilar occafions 
have often performed, taufed more evil than even the arms 
of the enemy; and avarice muft always domineer wherever 
women bear {way. 

The incongruous regulations refpeCting the two fexes in 
Sparta proceeded from a natural caufe. The fevere duties 
of the field had prepared the men for fubmiffion to civil dif- 
cipline ; but the women, untamed and turbulent, {purned the 
yoke of Iegiflation. The fault, therefore, is chargeable on, 
themfelves, rather than on Lycurgus. But we are not now 
inquiring who is to blame, but what is blamable? 

The unequal diftribution of property forms another material 
defc& in the Spartan government. Lycurgus prohibited the 
acquifition of lands by purchafe, but fet no bounds to their tranf- 
miffion and accumulation by gifts and teftaments. Landed 
property therefore has been engrofled by a few; and if the 
whole territory were divided into five equal: portions, not lefs 
than two of thefe portions would be found vefted in women; 
fuch is the improvidence of the laws refpecting fucceffion, the 
enormity of dowers,and the extravagance of marriage fettlements! 
The natural effet of fuch faulty regulations is to diminith 
the populoufnefs of the country, which fcarcely contains the 
twentieth part of the inhabitants which it is capable of fup- 

plying 
® Vid. Athenseum, I. xiii. c. 27- 
» Sce the Hiftory of Ancient Greece, v. iil. ps 394+ 
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plying with fubfiftence, or the twentieth part of the thirty 
thoufand heavy-armed men, and fifteen hundred cavalry, 
which it was thought able to fend into the field. One great 
evil refulting from this diminution of people was fatally ex- 
perienced when the fingle defeat at Leu@ra reduced this 
ancient kingdom to the brink of ruin. It is reported that the 
kings preceding Lycurgus fupplied the wafte of the natives 
in war, by alluring foreigners into the country ; and that the 
Spartans alone amounted. to ten thoufand men bearing arms. 
Without examining this report we may affirm, that the ftrength 
derived from numbers will be better and more fafely pro- 
moted by levelling the exceflive inequalities of property. Ly- 
curgus, however, certainly wifhed to increafe the ftrength of 
the ftate, when he enacted, that the man who had ¢hree fons 
fhould be exempted from the night watch, and that he who 
had four fhould enjoy a complete immunity from all public 
burdens. But this regulation -evidently clafhes with the pre- 
ceding, fince, under a faulty diftribution of property, an in- 
creafe of populoufnefs is only an augmentation of mifery. 

The popular part of the conftitution of Sparta, refiding in 


the Ephori, is liable to many objections; though invefted’ 


with the moft awful powers, the Epliori or infpectors mutt 
all of them be chofen indifcriminately from the multitude, 
and often from thofe of the loweft and pooreft clafs. The 
decifions of fuch men ought not to be arbitrary or final. Their 
corruption has been fhamefully manifeft on many former occa~ 
fions'; and ina very recent tranfaction, their venality, refulting 
from their poverty, had well nigh ruined the commonwealth, 
Their authority, too, is exorbitant and tyrannical; even the 

kings 

* Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol, iis p. 61. 
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BOOK kings acknowledge the neceflity of paying court to them ; 
Stas and their undue influence in the government has often expofed 


the ariftocraey of Sparta to the evils, flowing from the moft 

turbulent democracy. Yet it muft be acknowledged, that 

this magiftracy of the Ephori, ill regulated as it is, tends to 

preferve the balance of the conftitution, and has thereby per- 

petuated its duration. To give ftability to any government, 

it is neceflary that all orders of the ftate fhould feel their: in. 

tereft in its fafety. Whether by accident or defign this falutary 

purpofe has been effected at Sparta. ~The kings are inflexibly 
bound to a conftitution which confers on them peculiar ho» 
nours: the fidelity of the higher ranks of men is fecured by 

the inftitution of the fenate, an admiffion into which is the 

exclufive reward of their merit and fervices: the people at 

: large remain content with their condition, when they contem~ 
plate the fovereign magiftracy of the five Ephori promifcuoufly 

elected from the whole; and‘ who ought certainly to be fo 

eleted, though not after the childifh fathion that now pre- 

vails*, The indulgences alfo permitted to the Ephori in their 

ordinary 


* Ariftotle applies the fame epithet, a few féntences below, to the election of the 
fenate ; but omits telling us wherein this puerility confifted. The defeat is fupplied 
by Plutarch, in the life of Lycurgus; who relates, “* That the affembly of the people 
having convened in the market-place, a certain number of fele& perfons were confined 
in a neighbouring edifice ; where, without the poffibility of feeing or being feen by the 
affembly, they could only hear its fhouts. The candidates for the fenate then marched 
through the middle of the aflembly, one after the other, in the order determined by lot. 
As each candidate pafled in review, the people teftified their favour by acclamation ; 
while the imprifoned judges marked on tablets the loudnefs and frequency of the 
fhouts, without knowing to which of the candidates they belonged. He who was ho- 
noured by the moft frequent repetition of the loudett fhouts, was declared fenator.”” 
©ur author juftly condemns this mode of eleGtion as childifh, fince the Laced:zmo- 

nans, 
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ordinary mode of life, are totally inconfiftent with the {pirit 
of Lycurgus’s legiflation. Severity of manners carried to 
the extremes of harfhnefs and rigour is the prevailing feature 
of his policy ; but while the reft of the citizens fnatch only 
by ftealth even the moft lawful pleafures, the’ Ephort are: 
abfurdly indulged in the unbounded gratification of all their 
paffions. 

The conftitution of the Spartan fenate labours under many 
defects ; ~when: the legiflator enadted that the mémibers of this 
council fhould hold their office for life, he dil not confider 
that the underftanding' grows old as well as the body. The 
great and uncontroverted powers vefted in the fenate might 
be fafely entrufted to confummate wifdom and perfec virtue: 
but the Spartan fenators have been feduced by partiality, 


and often corrupted by bribes. Their malverfations there~_ 


fore ought to be reftrained by the regular operation of a law, 
compelling them at ftated times to give an account of their 
adminiftration ; as their undue exercife of power is but im- 
perfe@ty checked by being occasionally obnoxious to the 
wild tyranny of the Ephori: Their mode of election is 
puerile™; and that none fhould be admitted into the fenate, 
but thofe who canvafs for that honour, tends to excite and 
invigorate that impudence of felfifh ambition which occafions half 


the 


nians, like children unable to count, contented themfelves with probability in a matter 
where, by telling the votes, abfolute certainty mignt have been attained. This mode 
of election was alfo well calculated to gratify the fraudulent defigns of the judges ; for 
when they happened to have an undue partiality for any of the candidates, they might 
guefs, from his general character, with what kind of thouts he was likely to be receiv- 
ed; and, in oppofition to truth, declare the acclamations in his favour the loudeft and 
moft frequent. Vid. Thucydid. 1. i. p. 5%. edits Francfort, 1594+ 
} See Analyfis, p. 50, & feq. ™ See note k. 
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the wickednefs of mankind, and which is imprudently. in- 
flamed by the inftitutions of Lycurgus. 

. Whether ‘the office of king be at all ufeful in a republican 
government, fhall be examined hereaftet. In whatever manner 
that queftion may be determined, it’ is plain that this office 
ought to be the reward of: tried and approved merit; fince the 
inftitutions of Sparta have not been found capable of forming 
men, recommended by the accidental circumftance of birth, 
worthy of filling a throne. The legiflator, indeed, vilibly defpaired 
of perfecting his fellow-citizens in virtue, fince he condefcended 
to derive afliftance from their paffions and their vices. Men 
at variance with each other are confidered as the fitteft perfons 
to be joined in the fame important commiffions; and the 
fafety of the ftate is thought to have no {mall dependence on 
the diffenfion of the kings. 

The Phiditia, or public tables, are ill inftituted, for 
thofe only can frequent them who are capable of bearing 
their fair proportion of the expénce. At Crete the expence 
of the public tables is fupplied by the ftate, and even the 
pooreft citizens may enjoy them; but as managed at Sparta, 
the Phiditia have weakened the democratical part of the 
conftitution, which they were antesice’ to Heeeice and 
uphold. ae : 

The extraordinary powers biiaied to the high admiral 
of the republic have been juftly condemned by  feveral 
writers. The two kings are the perpetual and hereditary 
commanders of the army ; but the high admiral is vefted with 
fach unbounded authority in naval affairs as renders him 
a fort of third king in the country, whofe ambition has often 
fhaken and almoft rent afunder the community. 

Plato’s 
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Plato’s obfervation is juft, that the laws of Lycurgus are 
well adapted to the affairs of war, but to them only; Sparta 
therefore has been faved by her wars, and ruined by her vic- 
tories, which fhe knew not how to improve or to enjoy: her 
citizens thought rightly and wifely, that virtue was better 
fitted than vice for acquiring conqueft and dominion; they 
thought erroneoufly and abfurdly, that thefe effects of virtue 
were more valuable than the caufe. 

At Sparta the ftate is. poor, and: the revenues ill levied, 
for the wide extent of territory renders the citizens negligent 
in mutually exa@ing their reciprocal contributions, The 
poverty and difintereftednefs of the public thus forms a ftriking 
ccontraft with the wealth and avarice of individuals, But 
enough concerning the Spartan government, of which we have 
now enumerated the moft material defects. 

The civil polity of Crete nearly refembles that of Sparta, 
in fome parts not inferior to it, but in general worfe arranged 
and lefs polithed; the Spartan government being later in its 
formation, and an improvement on the conftitution of Crete, 
which Lycurgus took for his model. During the travels of 
that lawgiver, after he ceafed to be guardian to king Charilaus, 
the ifland of Crete, recommended by its ancient connection 
with his mother country, chiefly attradted his regard, and long 
challenged his refidence; for Lyétos was a colony of Lacedw- 
mon, and the fettlers in that diftri& conformed to the laws fub- 
fifting in other parts of the ifland, which have continued to 
prevail to this day as firft eftablifhed by the elder Minos. 

Crete, rifing in the midft of the Mediterranean fea, projecting 
towards Peleponnefus on one fide, and on the other advancing 
towards Rhodes and Triopium on the coaft of Afia, is formed 
as it were by nature fer holding the naval empire of Grecce, 
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which is every where a maritime country ; Minos induftrioully 
availed himfelf of this advantageous fituation, conquered fome 
of the iflands, colonized others, and died at Camicus in his 
unfortunate expedition againi Sicily. 

There is a ftriking analogy, we “have faid, Setween the 
Cretan and Spartan inftitutions: the territory of Laconia is 
cultivated for the benefit of the public by the fubordinate clafs 
of Helots; the territory of Crete is cultivated for the fame 
purpole by fervile ruftics denominated Perizci, becaufe in- 
hhabiting the dependent villages {cattered over the territory, 
and furroundiag thei: refpecttve Spies: “The iafitution of 
‘common tables prevails in both countries; and thefe tables, 
at which the men only affemble, and which are now from 
their parfimony called Phiditia at Sparta, were anciently 
called in that country Andria, or tables appropriated to the 
male fex; a term by which they are fill diftinguithed in 
Crete, in which ifland the cuftom took birth. The fenate of 
Sparta correfponds to the fenate in Crete, and the five Ephori 
in the one country bear a near affinity to the ten Cofmi of the 
other. The Cretan armies too were originally commanded 
by kings ; but the power of the kings, which confifted, as at 
Sparta, in their -being the hereditary generals of the com- 
monwealth, has devolved on. the Cofmi; who, together with 
the fenate, have a negative before debate on the deliberations 
of the popular affembly, compofed of the whole body of the 
citizens, 

The public tables, we have faid, are better conftituted in 
Crete than in Sparta; in the latter country each meffmate muft 
provide his thare of the entertainment, and when he ceafes 
to make this provifion, his right of comineniality is immediately 
et an end. At Crete, on the other hand, the corn and cattle, 
the 
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the produce of the common lands, and the contributions levied 
on the Perizci, or peafants, are divided into two great fhares ; 
the firft of which is appropriated to temples, facrifices, and 
other objects appertaining to religion and the public fervice ; 
the fecond is deftined for pe fupply of the Andreia, or common- 
tables, and for affording food to perfons of either fex and of all 
ages in the country. The Cretan legiflator has fome fine f{pe- 
culations on the fubje@ of fpare diet and frugality ; and em- 
ploys, for maintaining the due propottion of* citizens and 


pig te . . “7 a 
fubfiftence, fome extraordinary regulations, the merits of 


which, we fhall take another Opportunity to difcufs. 

The office of the Cofmi at Crete labours under all the 
inconveniences which were found to refult from that of the 
Ephori at Sparta. There is not any ftandard of merit by 
which perfons folicitihg either of thofe high offices mutt, 
before their eleGtion, be ‘examined and tried; and as the 
Cofmi can only be chofen from a certain number of familics, 
the moft illuftrious in the ifland, the honours conferred on 
them aye invidious and dangerous, and have a tendency to 
excite the greater difcontent in the multitude, fince thofe alone 
who have difcharged the office of thé Cofmi can be elected 
into the fenate, in which they keep their feat8 for life, neither 
controulable in their decifions as judges, nor refponfible for 
their adminiftration as ftatefmen. That the people have 
hitherto endured this unequal diftribution of power, affords 
not any argument by which its policy can be defended ; 
for the infular fituation of Crete cuts off communication 
with ftrangers, and prevents ¢hcir interference by intrigne end 
bribery, which, whenever it finds room to operate, always proves 
dangerous to an unjuft and partial government. But the 
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remedy employed againft this evil is ftill worfe than the evi 
itfelf; fince it controls by violence what might be fubjected to: 
law. The offended citizens confpire againft the obnoxious 


“magiftrate ; and fometimes by themfelves alone, fometimes with 


the affiftance of his colleagues, drive him from the community ; 
unlefs he avoids this difgraceful extremity by feafonably abdi- 
cating his office. 

Crete, which is fometimes fhaken by tlfe mutinous fpirit of the 
people, has been ftill more fatally convulfed by the turbulence 
of the nobles, who difdaining the amthority-of government, af 
femble their partifans, levy war againft the magiftrates and 
againft each other, and for a while rend afunder all thofe bands 
by which communities are upheld and cemented. Men, both 
willing and able to infli@ fuch dreadful calamities, muft long 
ere now have totally ruined their country, had not the fafety of 
Crete, as we before faid, been wonderfully protected by the 
ineftimable advantages of its infular fituation ; which, by ex- 
cluding the dangerous interference of ftrangers, long rendered the 
fidelity of the Perici a ftriking contraft to the ficklenefs of the 
Helots. But foreign war having recently invaded the ifland, 
expofes the nakeqnefs of Crete, and evinces the debility of its 
government, : ; 

The inftitutions of the Carthaginians have been the fubje& of 
much commendation ; and, when compared with the rudenefs 
and coarfenefs vifible in other ftates, the refinement of Cartha- 
ginian polity, doubtlefs, merits applaufe ; particularly thofe in- 
ftitutions which are analogous to the laws of Lycurgus ; for the 
three conftitutions of Sparta, Crete, and Carthage bear much 
refemblance to each other ; they are extremely diffimilar to alt 
other governments; and all three have adopted many maxims 

that 
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that are wife, and many tegulations that are falutary. The 


ity 


BOOK 


excellence of the Carthaginian government is evinced by one , oy 


fingle feflection. Though its origin remounts to a very an- 
cient date, and though for many centuries it has contained 
within its bofom a numerous and a free people, yet Cart&age 
has never, to the prefent day, experienced any one fedition 
worthy of record, nor has it ever endured fora moment the 
cruel yoke of a tyrant, The common tables-at Garthage are 
attalogotié té°thofe of Créte and Sparta’: the councih of the 
Hundred and Four in the firft mentioned country, refembles 
the magiftracy of the Spartan Ephori; except that the Carthagi- 
nian Ephori, or infpectors, are chofen with nicer difcrimina- 
tion: both nations acknowledge the experienced wifdom of 
fenates; and both fubmit te the authority of kings, Hitited in 
peace, fupreme in the field. But the ftrong claim of merit is 
preferred to all other confiderations in afcertaining the title to 
the Carthaginian throne" ; for weak or worthlefs men intrufted 
with much power, cannot fail to do much harm; a maxim often 
exemplified in the kings of Sparta. ; 
The Carthaginian, 4¢ well-as' the Gretan and Spartan govern- 
ments, whether by fubfequent and unneceffary additions, or in 
virtue of the primary regulations by which they were re- 
{pectively conftituted, have all of them degenerated from that 
moft perfec form of commonwealth, which we call by way #f 
eminence 
™ The author obferves, that kings, meaning thereby fuch republican magiftrates 
as the Suffetes of Carthage and the Kings of Sparta, ought not to be chofen from or- 
dinary families, nor from ordinary individuals of thofe families ; and that pre-eminence 
of perfonal merit fhould take place of feniority. What is faid of ordinary families, 


pore TuTG To TUXOr, bears a reference to the opinion of the Greeks concerning the pre- 
emiaence of particular races. See the Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. i. c. ‘ii Xi. 
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eminence the republic; in which popular and_ ariftocrati 
powers are harmonioufly blended into onc equitable fyftem of 
polity, benefiting all, and doing injury to none. Of the com 
ruptions thus introduced into the Carthaginian government, 
fome have a tendency to relax the republic into-a democracy ; 
and others .have a tendency to narrow the ariftocracy into an 
oligarchy. . To the former kind we may refer that inftitution 
which, when the kings and fenators do not exaCtly coincide in 
opinion, fubmits every matter of debate to the difcuffion and 
final determination of the people 549 ,the lagtery-we muft refer 
the extraordinary powers of the council of Five, a council felf- 
elected and immortal; and which alfo ele@s the Ephori, or 
fufrcme: magiftrates of the people. In the preference of fuffrage 
to lot, and in ferving the public. without fee or reward, the Cars 
thaginians. feem to refpedt- the: ariftocratic model. But the 
coniuintian: of: the ee power: is. MEET oligarchical*, the 

iatn Ge Esse Goa 5 ; whole 


2 Nothing can be more intereffing ‘than Ariffotle’s account of the Carthaginian 
government ; fince the misfortunes, which his fagacity forefaw, are de(cribed in 
hiflory ; bis prophecies being exaétly fulfilled. Two centuries after Ariftotle’s 
time, Livy obferves, ‘* Judicum ordo Carthagine ea. tempeftate dominabatur ; ed - 
maxime quod idem perpetui judices erant: "Res, fama, vitaque-omnium: in illorum 
poteftate erat: Qi unum. ejus .drdinisjcidem: omnes adverfos habebat.” “Tht 
judiciary order at that time were tyrants}in Carthage 5: aad.chiefly becaule their jurif- 
ciation was perpetual. The eftate, the charaéter, and the life of each individual was . 
efitirely in'their hands. Whoever incurred the difpleafure-of a fingle judge, had the 
whole body for his enemies.”? Lib. xxxiii. c. xlvi. It is here worthy of remark, that 
Livy’s language tends to convey a falfe notion of the Carthaginian government. 
‘There was no judiciary order in Carthage, as in feveral of the Greek republics, and 
likewife in Rome, where the judges were appointed, infore ages of the commonwealth; 
‘from the fenators, and in others from the knights. In Carthage, on the other-hand, 
-Afiftotle ‘exprefsly tells us that none but the actual magiftrates were allowed to exercifé 
‘the judiciary funtion. The political hiftory of Carthage remains fill to be written ; 
for the Roman writers univerfally mifreprefent the inftitutions of that-country through 

ignorance 
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whole of that power being vefted in: one court, which tries all 
kinds of caufes, and decides all of them without appeal. Yet 
that which has principally tended to convert the republic into 
an oligarchy, isan opinion flrongly impreffed on. the nation at 
large, that in recommending to office, opulence ought to concur 
with merit; fo that as virtue or merit forms the principle of an 
ariftocracy, and wealth of an oligarchy, the government of 
Carthage will conftitute a third and mixed kind of civil polity; 
blending:inequal :propertions-the principles of “ariftocracy and 
oligarchy, of.which it is-compounded, 

Wealth muft be poffeffed before leifure can be obtained ; 
and until leifure is obtained, office ought not to be courted ; 
fince he who is oppreffed by private concerns, cannot be ex~ 
pected to manage public affairs, either-wifely or faithfully. But 


the legiflator and conftitution are ‘in fault, if men eminent for: 


abilities and virtues,. whether in public or. private ftations, be 
ever difgraced by. unfeemly. poverty, or ever prevented by: 
meaner cares from exercifing their powers, and benefiting their 
country. . In the diftribution of honours, to'prefer wealth to 
virtue, is: to vilify and debafe thofe honours themfelves ;. it is 
to: corrupt and degrade thofe who wear them. The evil is 
deep and univerfal; for fuch as the heads* of the community 

are, 
ignorance or prejudice; .and .by heftowing Roman appellations on Carthaginian 
magiftrates, lead the reader to fuppofe much greater analogy than really fubfifted be- 
tween two ftates, faunded an the moft diffimilar principles, and actuated by the moft 
oppotite views. But into this extenfive and important fubject it would be improper 
here to enter, becaufe I thal! have occafion fully to difcufs it in my Hiftory of the Ma- 


cedonian Empire ; of which I have written. the firft volume, and collected materials 
for the fecond. 


® Ariftotle fays, that whatever feems eftimable to the heads of the community, the 


ame will be efteemed by the reft..of the citizens. Cicero has admirably tranflsted, 
generalifed, 
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are, fuch muft the people at large {peedily become. No arifto- 
cracy can be fafe, which does not prefer perfonal merit to all 
other diftin@iions; for he who by wealth obtains office, will 
endeavour by office to augment wealth; and if poverty in. 
trufted with authority be liable, even in honeft minds, to the 
fufpicion of facrificing duty to gain, it is abfurd to expe that 
corruption, armed with power, will refule to repair lofs, and to 
compenfate by rapacity the expences of bribery °. 

The Carthaginian government aéts unwifely in accumulating 
too many offices in the fame hands. The example of well-or~ 


ganized 
generalifed, and expanded the refleGtion. <* Nec enim tantum mali eft peceare prine 
cipes (quanquam eft magnum hoc per fe ipfum malum) quantum illud, quod permulti 
imitatores principum exiftunt. Nam licet videre, fi velis replicare memoriam 
temporum, qualefcunque fummi civitatis viri fuerunt, talem civitatem fuiffe ; quae. 
cunque mutatio morum ia principibus exftiterit, eandem in populo fecuturam. Idque 
haud paulo eft verius, quam quod Platoni noftro placet, qui muficorum cantibus ait 
mutatis, mutari civitatum ftatus. Ego autem nobilium vita vectuque mutato, mores 
mutari civitatum puto. Quo perniciofius de repubtica. merentur vitiofi principes, 
quod non folum vitia conctpiunt ipfi, fed infeadant in civitatem ; neque folun obfunt, 
quod ipfi corrumpuntur, plufque exemplo quam peccato nocent.”” De Legibus, lL. iii. 
ce xiv. ‘* The vices and crimes of the nobility, though great evils in theméelves, are 
rendered ftill greater, becaufe they will always be the objects of general imitation. 
The experience of hiftory teaches, that, in point of morals, fuch as have bees the lead- 
ing men of a ftate, fuch alfo brs been the ftate itfelf 3 and that whatever alteration has 
taken place in the manners of Yhe great, a fimilar dfteration has followed in thofe of the 
people at large. “This truth is far better afcertained than the obfervation of Plato, that 
the charadter of a nation changes, by changing the ftyle of its mufic. But I affert, chat it 
changes by changing the‘lives and behaviour of the Great. Wherefore profligate princes 
and profligate leaders are fo much the more punifhable than other men, becaufe they 
are not only vitious in themfelves, but infufe their vices into the public; and becaué 
whatever mi(chief refults from their crimes, ftill greater re(ults from their example.”’ 

? Livy {peaks as if Ariftotle’s prophecy had been before his eyes, when he relates 
the faéts by which it was accomplithed. “ Vedtigalia publica praedz ac divifui princi- 
pum quibufdam ac magiftratibus erant.” And again, “ Tum vero ifti, quos paverat 
per aliquot annos publicus peculatus, velut bonis ereptis, non furto eorum manibus 
extorto, infenfi & irati, Romanos in Annibalem inftigabant.” Liv. 1. xxxiii. c. xlvi 
and xalvii. 
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ganized armies fhews the ineftimable benefits refulting from the 
nice pattition of duty, and the innumerable gradations of au- 
thority. The more minutely labour of every kind is fubdivided, 
the more perfectly, and the more promptly, each ‘man will 
perform his afligned tafk ; and that government only is firmly 
fupported which affociates many deferving citizens to its func- 
tions and its honours. The condu& of the Carthaginians is 
precifely the reverfe ; and this condué has produced a deep and 
permanent difeafe in the> eenftitution, which the rhagiftrates 
have hitherto palliated by a temporary and precarious remedy. 
As the national profperity of Carthage has long continued in 
an advancing ftate, the principal families have been enabled to 


maintain thei odious monopoly of government, by employing: 


thofe moft inclined and moft able to fubvert it, inthe numerous 


and increafing dependencies of their empire. But the fuccefs. 
of this remedy requires the co-operation of fortune ; both its 


caufe and effeéts are barely external. A good conftitution 
fhould be found within". Such are the excellencies, and fuch 
the imperfeGions, of. the governments of Sparta, Crete, and 
Carthage; which,in comparifon with moft others, have been 
juftly celebrated. 

Of the writers on the fubje& of politics, fome have confined 
themfelves merely to theory ; others have illuftrated theory by 
practice, and affifted in their own or in foreign countries, in the 
adminiftration of thofe governments which they had devifed 
and eftablifhed, of of thofe laws which they had contrived and 

enacted, 


« Thefe obfervations are worthy of the moft ferious attention. When a nation is 
advancing in wealth and greatnefs, the moft dangerous maladies, exifting only in anin- 
doleint ftate, may long lie altogether concealed. The firft fhock of adverfity reveals the 
fatal fecret ; but then, perhaps, it is no longer time to attempt the radical cure. 
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enacted. The principal dogtrines of merely fpeculative  poli- 
ticians we have already examined ; we have likewife deferibed 
the practical fytem of Lycurgus ; and now proceed to explain 
the legiflation of Solon, who is celebrated as the reftorer of the 
hereditary freedom of Athens, and as the deliverer of the peo- 
ple from the yoke of an intemperate and cruel oligarchy. In 
the conftitution eftablithed by Solon, his ‘admirers obferve, that 


.the jarring interefts of hoftile orders are fkilfully harmomifed 


into one equitable fyftem, juflly formed, and nicely balanced, 


. -by the oligarchy of the Areopagus, which is perpetual ; the 


Canfes of its 
degencracy. 


-ariftocracy of the Archons, who are eleGtive ; and the demo-~ 
‘cracy of the courts of judicature, whofe members are appointed 
indifcriminately from all the citizens by lot. Solon, it is‘proba- 
ble, did -not ‘firft introduce, but fimply receive and approve, the 
perpetuity of the Areopagus, and the election of the Archons : 
‘but he invented and eftablithed the popular conftitution of the 
judiciary power; .a conftitution, which fome writers have 
branded as introduétory to the confufion and tyranny of a wild 
democracy. Mafters of the courts of juftice, and confequently 
of the lives and fortunes of all ranks of men in the flate, the 
people have drained and exhaufted every fource of authority, 
not flowing from themfelves. 

Pericles, with the affiftance of Ephialtes, abridged the power 
of the Areopagus ; the fame Pericles, by granting fees to the 
Judges and jurymen, and converting a matter of duty into an 
objet of gain,. ftill farther debafed the compofition, and in« 
creafed the tyranny, of the Athenian tribunals. What Pericles 
left imperfect, fucceeding demagogues fupplied; and one de- 
mocratical regulation fill followed another, until the govern. 
‘ment affumed its prefent form, or rather exhibited its prefent 

detormity. 
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deformity. Yet this fatal refult is not imputable to Solon‘, 
but rather chargeable on fortune. The naval victories of 
Athens, inthe Perfian war, {welled the infolence of the populace, 
who, headed by orators more infolent than themfelves, arro- 
gated all authority to their own order, and ufurped the 
government, Solon juftly intrufted the multitude with the 
power of eleéting the magiftrates, and with that of taking 
an account of their adminiftration ; powers which cannot 
eafily be withheld from the people without degrading them 
into flaves, or converting them into enemies. But all the 
executive offices of government were confined to men of the 
three firft claffes: the Thetes, confifting of labourers and me- 
chanics, and forming the moft numerous portion of the com- 
munity, were totally excluded from every employment requiring 
either coolnefs of temper or quicknefs of underftandine, 

Zaleucus legiflated for the weftern Locrians; and Charondas, 
a native of Catana in Sicily, gave laws, not only to his own 
citizens, but to the other Ionic communities feattered over Sicily 
and Italy. Some writers trace up to Onomacritus the inftitu- 
tions of thofe legiflators, relating that Onomacritus failed to 
Crete to learn the art of divination; that he became famous 
as a lawgiver; that Thales was his companion, and Lycurgus 
the icholar of Thales, Zaleucus the fcholar of Lycurgus, and 
Charondas the {cholar of Zaleucus: but this order of fucceffion 
is not juftified by chronology. 

Philolaus, a native of Corinth, and defcended from the 
illuftrious family of the Bacchiade, who long governed that 
city, gave laws to the Thebans. Philolaus was the friend of 

Diocles, 
+ Sce the Hiftory of Ancient Greece, pafim. patticulariy vol. ii. c. xiii. 
VOL, IL. R 
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Diocles, likewife a Corinthian, who gained the Clympic prize, 
and who fled from his native city, as detefting the inceftuous 
paflion of his mother Halcyond. Diocles fixed his refidence in 
Thebes; the affectionate Philolaus foon followed him thither ; 
in that city they lived and died ; and there, the monuments of 
thele two friends are flill fhewn to firanzers, difpofed in fuch 
fituations as render them fully confpicuous to each other, that 
of Philolaus alfo enjoying a view of Corinth, but that of Diocles 
concealing from the fight both that city and its territory, as if 
he withed to banifh from his eyes objets only calculated to recall 
the fad memory of his domeftic calamity. Philolaus having 
thus fixed his abode in Thebes, propofed various laws for the 
benefit of that republic ; particularly the law of adoption, con- 
irived for perpetuating the ancient families, and for preferving 
a due proportion between the number of landholders, and the 
number of fhares or lots, into ‘which the territory was divided. 
Charondas inftituted a new aétion * againft the odious crimes of 
; calumny 
* The name of this action, as Bentley proves, was emixns}is, which took place when 
aman, caft in a trial by falfe teftimony, entered his plea to have another trial to Prove - 
the witnefles perjured. It is mentioned by Demofthenes more than once, and by 
Lyfias contra Pandionem. See Differtation upon Phalaris, p. 368. Bentley fays, “that 
Diodorus tells us from his copy of Charondas’s laws that he had sare ide, many 
things peculiar, and reckons up half a fcore of them; and yet the fingle thing obferved 
by Ariftotle does not appear among them.” In this Bentley is miftaken; for the 
peculiarity of Charondas’s law againit perjured calumniators appears in Diodorus, 
and makes a great figure there.—His words follow, Tas Sem ouxodurtia xataywederrag 
pUreTak: Mepemarew eovePaneweys pvpitns wes s Tass Toe ToATaNG puree THs movnpsees 
regharerosmucror” dio xxv Tag amt Tey TW eyxrnuats xuTadxacbst2¢, TO payebos meng UCpews vx ° 
suyxevtac, ixecios bautes an re Cn petaszcate 8 currerdccbertoss eQuyayvbn was em rns moAtws sé 
cumoparriy tuilucy xo To mode waxapior sxe Cicr Hg TaavEN waxias emnAaytAEvove 
Diodor. 1. xii. p. 486.“ He commanded thofe conviéted of calumny to go about 


crowned with tamarifk, that they might appear to all the citizens to have attained the 
(ait flage of wickednefs; therefore fome of thofe conviéted of this crime, incapable of 


fupporting 
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calumny and perjury ; and his laws furpafs, in elegancy and in 
accuracy, even the juridical compofitions of the prefent day. 
Phaleas diftinguifhed himfelf by equalizing property ; and Plato 
by appointing common tables for womea; and by propofing 
among men, the community of wives, children, and goods. 
His lefs extravagant novelties are, that children fhould be 
taught to ufe both hands with equal dexterity, and that a perfon 
bound to the obfervance of perfect fobriety. fhould prefide -in 
companies affembled for convivial merriment? The laws of 
Draco‘ were remarkable for nothing but their exceflive and 
undiftinguithing feverity. Pittacus* did not delineate any new 
fcheme of policy, but eftablithed feveral new laws, of which 
one peculiar to himfelf is, that offences committed by perfons 
intoxicated, fhould be punifhed with double. rigour; a law 
founded rather on inflexible utility,‘ which confiders how evils 
may be prevented, than on merciful juftice, which examines 
what offences ought to be pardoned*. Androgamas, a native 

of 


fupporting the weight of infamy, voluntarily deftroyed themfelves ;-in confequence of 
which examples, calumny totally difappeared, and the {tate thenceforth fubfifted happily, 
being divorced from fuch a mifchief.” The word.tamarifk is in the original puginns 
myrice, of which Pliny fays, “ Myricen in Italia quam alii tamaricen vocant, cujus 
infelicia ligna appellamus. Solitaria circum faxa aquofa, qua in domum illata, difficiles 
partus fieri produnt, mortefque miferas.” Plin. Nat. Hift. xii. 21. This unbappy 
and unaufpicious pant, creeping folitary amidft watery rocks, was a fit decoration for 
an outcaft of fociety, a wretch fhunned and detefted. To how many expreffive 
cuftoms of antiquity do we fill want a key? 


' Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. ii, p. 105. “Tbid. vol. .p. 225. 


* Both Plato and Ariftotle are more indulgent in the article of wine, than the more 
ancient philofophers and leg'flators. A law of Zaleucus is preferved in Athenzeus, |. x. 
p. 226, and commented in Elian, Var. Hift. ii. 37. which treats the drinking of pure 
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BOOK of Rhegium, gave laws to Chalcis in Thrace 3 his code is moft’ 
we ample on the fubjects of heireffes and of murders ; but is not: 
diftinguithed by any peculiarity worthy of record. Let this 
much fuffice concerning plans of policy and laws, which either: 

authority: has eftablithed, or fpeculation devifed.. 


wine with Mahommedan feverity, uric axparer writs un wpacratavres lane Oopomnias Winey 
Bararos nv 4 Enpre.—* Whoever drinks pure wine, except for the fake of health, and by 
the prefcription of a phyfician, let him be punithed by. death * 
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APPENDIX TO BOOK II... 


N my endeavour to illuftrate various fubjeéts treated in this 
I Book, I frequently had occafion to allude to the Italian re- 
publics of the middle age ; which exhibited a faint and rude 
picture of the polities of ancient Greece. Of all thefe republics, 
there is one, and only one,-ftill fubfifting on the ancient model. 
This {mall but precious remain of former, and by fome thought 
better times, I endeavoured from careful obfervation to delineate 
upwards of twenty ycars ago, in an article* firft made public in 
1795, and fince that time frequently reprinted. But the inti- 
mate connexion of that juvenile performance with the fubject 
of the prefent Book of Ariftotle’s Politics, has fuggefted the pro- 
priety of giving here an enlarged edition of it, enriched and 
confirmed by original documents, extracted, through the intereft 


of Sir John Cox Hippefley, from the fecret archives of the republic, . 


and moft obligingly communicated to me by Sir John Macpherfon. 
“ At the dinance of twelve miles from Rimini and the 
Hladriatic Sea, we beheld a cloud-capt mountain, fleep, rugged, 


and inhofpitable, yet to Britons, whofe affection for their own - 


happy 
* Given as an extract from my manufcript travels in that agreeable work, intitled, 


*" Anecdotes of tome diftinguifhed Pesfons chiefly of the prefent and two preceding: 
Centuries.” 
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happy ifland cherifhed even the fainteft image of congenial 
liberty, more attractive and more engaging than all the gay 
laxuriance of Tufcan® plains. A black expanfion of vapour 
partly. concealed from our view the territory of what the Greeks 
would have called a nation, feldom vifited by ftrangers, though 
affuredly moft deferving of that honour. Liberty brightens 
and fertilizes the craggy rocks of St. Marino; and inftead of 
paradifes inhabited by devils, (for thus the recolle@ion or fup- 
pofition of better times indignantly charaterifes the countrics 
through which we had juft travelled,) this little Rate, we were 
told, would exhibit rugged hills and favage precipices cultivated 
and adorned by the ftubborn induftry of free men, who labour 
with alacrity, becaufe they reap with fecurity. We panted at 
the thoughts of taking a nearer furvey of this political wonder, 
and were impatient to leave Rimini; but the country adjacent 
to that city was deluged with rain; the rivers continued to 
overflow; horfes could not fafely clamber over rocks; and 
Rimini could not furnith us with mules. But they are delicate 
travellers whom fuch puny difficulties could reftrain from vifiting 
this illuftrious mountain, where Liberty, herfelf a mountain 
goddefs, has upwards of twelve centuries fixed her rural 
throne. Carelefs of mules, or horfes, or carriages, to which 
laft the republic of St. Marino is at all times inacceflible, we 
adopted 

> The epithet Tufcan is jultified by the authority of Polybius, I. ii. c. 14. and 
c.17- He deferibes that extenfive plain bounded by the Alps, the Apennines, and the 
Hadriatic, and alfo the plains about Nola and Capua, called the Phlegrean Fields, as 
anciently inhabited by the Tufcans. The territory of this people, he fays, formed in- 
comparably the fineft portion of Europe. Before Polybius wrote his Hiftory, the 
dominien of the Tufcans had contrasted to a narrow fpan ; and according to the 


faying of the modera Italians, while the Pore pofleffes the marrow, the Great Duke of 
‘Tufcany has now only the bones, of Italy.” 
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adopted a mode of travelling which in a country where pomp ts 
immoderately ftudied, becaufe wealth is too indifcriminately 
prized, might poflibly have excluded unknown wandcrers from 
the proud manfions of nobles and princes, the palaces of bifhops, 
and the vineas of cardinals, but which, we rightly conjectured, 
would recommend us as weicome guefts to the citizens of Sr. 
Marino, whofe own manlinefs of chara@er muit approve the 
congenial hardihood of humble pedeftrians. 

“ The diftance from Rimini to the Borgo, or fuburbs of St. 


Marino, for the cittd, or city, ftands half a mile higher on the 


hill, is computed at only ten Italian miles. But the baduefs of 


the weather'and of the roads would have increafed the tediout- 
nefs of our fatiguing journey, had not our fancies been amuted 
by the appearance and converfation of feveral perfons whom 
we occafionally met or overtook, and who, notwithftanding that 
hardnefs of features which characterifes mountaineers, difplaved 
in their words and looks a certain candour and fincerity, with 
an undefcribed mixture of humanity and firmnefs, which we 
had rarely.feen pourtrayed on the face of an Italian, Such 
virtues, perhaps, many Italians may poflefs; fuch virtues 
Raphael and Guido probably difcerned in their contemporaries ; 
unlefs it be fuppofed that the antique not only envobled and 
exalted, but originally infpired their conceptions. Yet whatever 
might be the pre-eminence of Tranfalpine beauty, during the 
{plendour of the cinque cento, it muft be confeffed of the Italians 
of our days, that the expreffion indicating virtues of the m‘ld 
or generous caft, feldom breaks through the dark gloom and 
fullen cares which contraét, their brows and cloud their ccunte- 
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“ At the diftance of five miles from Rimini, a {mall rivulet, 
decorated by a difproportionably large ftone bridge, which at 
another feafon of the year would have exemplified the Spanith 
proverb of. a bridge without water, feparates the territories of 
St. Marino from thofe of the Pope. Proceeding forward, we 
found the road extremely narrow, much worn by the rain, 
alternately rough and flippery, and always fo bad, that we 
congratulated each other on rejecting the ufe of the miferable 
rips that were offered to us at Rimini. In the midi of a heavy 
fhower we clambered to the Borgo, fituate on the fide of the 
hill, and diftant (as already, faid) half a mile from the citti, on 
its fummit. The former is deftined for the habitation of pea- 
fants, artifans, and ftrangers; the honour of inhabiting the 
latter is referved for the nobles, the citizens, and thofe who, in 
the language of antiquity, would be ftyled the public puefts of 
the commonwealth. In the whole territory there is but one 
inn; and that of courfe in the Borgo; for lone houfes are rare 
in all parts of the continent, the Britifh dominions alone, by 
their native ftrength and the excellence of their government, 
being happily exempted from the terror of banditti in time of 
peace, and marauders in time of war. We difcovered the inn 
at St. Marino, as is ufual in Italy, by. the crowd before the door. 
Having entered, we were civilly received by the landlord, 
feated by the fire-fide in company with feveral other ftrangers, 
and {peedily prefented with a bottle of {parkling white wine, 
the beft we had tafted in Italy, and refembling Champagne in 

the characteriftic excellencies of that fprightly liquor. 
“We had not remained long in this caravanfera, (for fuch is 
the proper name for the place of hofpitality in which we were 
received,} 
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received), when the drefs, manners, and converfation of our 
fellow-travellers ftrongly excited our attention, and afforded 
{cope for boundlefs fpeculation, They were the moft favage- 
looking men that I had ever beheld; covered with thick 
capottas *, of coarie dark brown woollen, lined with black 
fheep’s fkin. Their hats, which they kept on their heads, were 
of an enormous fize, fwelling to the circumference of an or- 
dinary umbrella. With their drefs and appearance their words 
and geftures bore too faithful a Correfpondence. “ Schioppi” 
and “ coltellate” (gun-fhots and dagger-thrufts) were fre- 
quently in their mouths. - As the wine went brifkly round, 
the converfation became ftill more animated, and took a 
turn more decidedly terrible. They now talked of nothing 
but fierce encounters, hair-breadth efcapes, and hideous lurking- 
places, From their whole behaviour, there was reafon to ap- 
prehend, that we had unwarily fallen into company with 
Rinaldo’s party : but a few hints that dropped from him who 
was moft intoxicated finally undeceived us, and difcovered, 
to our fatisfaétidh and fhame, that inftead of a. band of 
robbers, we had only met with a party of fmugglers. Their 
mafly capottas and broad-brimmed hats formed their defen- 
five armour againft cuftom-houfe officers and Jeirri*; and 
the narratives which they heard or related with fuch ardor and 
delight, contained the aéts of prowefs by which they had re- 
pelled the bravery of the Romans, and the arts of ftratagem by: 
which they had deceived the cunning of the Tufcans. From 
the intermediate fituation of St. Marino between the dominions 
of Tufcaay and thofe of the Pepe, its territory is continually 
infefted by vifits from thefe unlicenfd traffickers, who being 

enemies 

© Great coats. * Thote who execute the orders of ci il magiitrates 
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enemies by trade to thofe who adininifter the laws and collec 
the revenues of their country, naturally degenerate into daring 
and diforderly ruffians, the terror of peaceful men, and both 
the difgrace and the bane of civilized fociety. 

From the company of the {mugglers we longed to feparate, 
the more becaufe they eagerly folicited our flay, promifing to 
conduct us fafely acrofs the mountains, and to defend our 
perfons and properties againft robbers and aflaffins; but we 
thought it a piece of good fortune, that our moft valuable 
property, as we {hewed to them, confifted in: our {words and 
piftols. Having called our St. Marino hoft, we paid him for 
his wine and his faufage (profciutto); and were pleafed to find, 
that contrary to our univerfal experience of Italian landlords, 
he was uncommonly thankful for a very moderate gratification, 
a fingularity which, though it probably proceeded from his 
being little converfant with Englith and other opulent travellers, 
we treafured with delight, as a confpicuous proof of republican ° 
virtue, that had efcaped pure and unfullied from the contagion 
of thofe worthlefs guefts, with whom the nature of his trade 
condemned him often to affociate. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, we left the Borgo to 
climb up to the Citta, carrying our fwords in our right hands ; 
a precaution which the company we had juft left warranted in 
this modern republic, but which, as Thucydides informs us in 
his proem, would have expofed us to be branded with the ap- 

pellation 

* According to Machiavelli and Montefquieu, and their mafter Ariftotle, republics 
require more virtue than monarchies, becaule in republics the citizens make laws to 
govern themfelves, whereas in monarchies the fubjeGts are compelled to obey the laws 
made by the prince. In republican governments, therefore, the citizens ought, in the 
words of Ariftotle, and of a ftill higher authority, ‘to be a law unto themfelves.’ 
How few nations, therefore, are qualified, in modern times, for living quietly and happily 


under a republic ; and leaft of all, that nation which has fhewn itllf the leaft virtuous 
of all. 
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pellation of barbarians in the republics of Ancient Greece. APPEND. 

Before we had reached the fummit of the hill, the cloud had goo m1. 

difperfed, the fun fhone bright, we breathed a purer air, and the ——~——+ 
clear light, which difplayed the city and territory of St. Marino 
was heightened by contraft with the thick gloom which in- 
volved the circumjacent plains. Tranfported with the con- 
templation of a landfcape which feemed fo admirably to accord 
with the political ftate of the mountain, a bright gem of liberty 
amidft the darknefs of Italian fervitude, we clambered cheerfully 
over the precipices, never reflecting that as there was not any 
place of reception for ftrangers in the Citta, we might poffibly 
be expofed to the alternative of fleeping in the ftreets, or 
returning to the caravanfera, crowded with fmugglers, whofe 
intoxication might exafperate their natural ferocity. From all 
our paft remarks, we had concluded that the vice of drunken- 
nefs was abominated even by the loweft claffes of the Italians, 
We dreaded their fury and their knives in this unufual ftate of 
mind; but amidft all our terrors could not forbear philofo- 
phifing ‘ on what we had feen, and conje@turing, from the 
tumultuous merriment and drunken debauchery of the fmugglers, 
that the famed fobriety of the Italian nation is an artificial virtue 
arifing from fituation and accident, not depending on tempera~ 
ment, or refulting from charaéter. Drinking is the vice of men 
wvhofe lives are chequered by viciffitudes of toil and eafe, of 
danger and fecurity. It is the vice of foldiers, mariners, and 
huntf{men ; 
f This word requires an apology ; for the facred name of philofophy has been as 
fhamefully polluted in modern times, by fophifts and {ceptics, as the word republic by 


madmen and levellers. “The prefent generation muft perhaps pafs away, before either 
of thefe terms fhall refuse its priftine and native honours. 
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APPEND. huntfmen; of thofe who exercife boifterous occupations, or 

BOOK 1. Purfue dangerous amufements: and if the modern Italians are 

teov—n—d Jefe addicted to excefs in wine than the Greeks and Romans in 
ancient, or the Englifh and Germans.in modern times, their 
temperance may fairly be afcribed to the indolent monotony of 
their liftlefs lives; which, being never exhaufted by fatigue, 
can’ never be gladdened by repofe ; and being never agitated by 
the terrors of danger, can never be tranfported by the joys of 
deliverance. 

From thefe airy {peculations, by which we fancied that we 
{tripped Italy of what fome travellers have too haftily concluded 
to be the only virtue which the has left, we were awakened by 
the appearance of a venerable perfon, in a bag wig and fword, 
cautioufly leading his éourrigue* down the precipice. He re- 
turned our falute with an air of courtefy befpeaking fuch affability, 
that we quickly entered into converfation with him, and dif 
covered to our farprife and joy, that we were in company with 
a very refpectable perfonage, and one whom Mr. Addifon has 
dignified with the appellation of ‘ the fourth man in the ftate.’ 
The ftipendiary phyfician of St. Marino (for this was the per- 
fon with whom we were converfing) told us, that we might be 
accommodated with good lodging in the convent of Capuchins ; 
and as we were ftrangers, that he would return, thew us the 
houfe, and prefent us to Father Bonelli. We expreffed our 
unwillingnefs to give him the trouble of again afcending the 
hill; but of this trouble the deeply-wrinkled mountaineer made 
light, and we yielded to his propofal with only apparent re- 
luctance ; fince, to the indelicacy of introducing ourfelves, we 
preferred the introduétion of a man whom we had even cafually 

met 
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met with on the road. To the convent we were admitted by a 
frate fervente, or lay friar, and conducted to the Padre Macftro, 
the Prior Bonelli, a man fixty years old, and, as we were told by 
the phyfician, defcended from one of the nobleft families in 
the commonwealth. Having received and returned fuch com- 
pliments as are held indifpenfable in this ceremonious country, 
the prior conducted us above ftairs, and fhewed us two clean 
and comfortable chambers, which he faid we might command 
while we deigned to honour the republic (fuch were his ex~ 
preffions) with the favour of our refidence. As to our enter- 
tainment, he faid we might, as beft pleafed us, cither {up apart 
by ourfelves, or in company with him and his monks. We 


told him, our happinefs would be complete, were we permitted : 


to enjoy the advantage of his company and converfation. My 
converfation! You fhall foon enjoy better than mine; fince 
within half an hour I fhall have the honour of conduéting you 
to the houfe of a charming young lady (fo I muft call her, 
though my*own kinfwoman), whofe converfazione affemblcs 
this evening. During this dialogue a fervant arrived, bringing 
our portmanteau from Rimini, and thereby enabling us with 
more decency of appearance to pay our refpedts to the lady, in 
company with the prior her uncle. The Signora P—— re- 
ceived us politely in an inner apartment, after we had paffed 
through two outer rooms, in each of which there was a fervant 
in waiting. Above a dozen gentle:nen, well dreffed and polite 
after the-fathion of Italy, with fix other ladies, formed this 
agreeable party. Coffee and forbettis being ferved, cards were 
introduced ; and, in quality of ftrangers, we had the honour of 
loting a few fequins at ombre with the miftrefs of the honfe, 
The other ladies prefent took up, each of them, two gentlemen ; 
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for ombre is the univerfal game, becaufe in Italian affemblies 
the number of men commonly triples that of women ; the lat- 
ter, when unmarried, feldom going abroad; and-when married, 
being ambitious of appearing to receive company every evening 
at home. During the intervals of play, we endeavoured to 
turn the converfation on the hiftory and prefent ftate of St. 
Marino, but found this fubjeat to be too grave for the company, 
In this little ftate, as well as in other parts of Italy, the focial 
amufements of life confifting chiefly in what are called conver- 
Joxioni, have widely deviated from the Jympofia of the Greeks 
and the convivia of the Romans. Inftead of philofophical 
dialogues and epideiktic orations ; and inftead of thofe animated 
rehearfals of approved works of hiftory and poetry, which 
formed the entertainment and delight of antiquity, the modern 
Italian converfazioni exhibit a very different fcene; a fcene in 
which play is the bufinefs, gallantry the amufement; and of 
which avarice, vanity, and mere fenfual pleafure form the fole 
conneting principle and chief ultimate end. Such infipid and 
fuch mercenary affemblies are fometimes enlivened by the jokes 
of the buffoon; the improvifatore fometimes difplays in them 
the powers of his memory rather than the elegance of his 
fancy; and every entertainment in Italy, whether gay or 
ferious, is always feafoned with mufic 3 but chiefly that fof 
voluptuous mufic which was banithed by Lycurgus, proferibed 
by Plato, and prohibited by other legiflators, under fevere 
penalties, as unfriendly to virtue and deftrutive of manhood. 
The great amufements of life are commonly nothing more than 
images of its neceflary occupations 3 and where the latter, 
therefore, are different, fo alfo muft be the former. Is it be- 
eaufe the occupations of the ancients were lefs foftened than 

thofe 
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thofe of the moderns, that women are found to have aéted 
among different nations fuch' different parts in fociety ? And 
that the contrat is fo ftriking between the wife of a citizen of 
St. Marino, furrounded with her card-tables, her mufic, and her 
admirers, and the Roman Lucretia, zoe feré deditam lane inter 
lucubrantes ancillas (Tit. Liv. i. 57+), or the more copious de- 
fcriptions of female modefly and induftry given by Ifchoma- 
chus in _Xenophon’s Treatife on Domeftic Economy? In 
modern Italy this contraft of manners difplays its greateft force. 
Though lefs beautiful and lefs accomplifhed than the Englith 
and French, the Italian women expect fuperior attention, and 
exact greater affiduities. To be well with the ladies, is the 
higheft ambition of the men. Upon this principle their man- 
ners are formed ; by this their behaviour is regulated ; and the 
art of converfation, in its utmoft {prightlinefs and higheft per- 
feétion, is reduced to that playful wantonnefs which, touching 
flightly on what is felt moft fenfibly, amufes with perpetual 
fhadows of defired realities. 

To the honour of St. Marino it muft be obferved, that 
neither the Prior Bonelli, nor two counfellors who were pre- 
fent, took any confiderable part in this too {portive converfa- 
tion; and the gentlemen at the Signora P——’s were chiefly 
Romans and Florentines ; men, we were told, whom fometimes 
misfortune and fometimes inclination, but more frequently ex- 
travagance and neceflity, drive from their refpective countries, 
and who, having relations or friends in St. Marino, eftablith 
themfelves in that cheap city, where they fubfift on the wreck 
of their fortunes, and elude the puriuit of their creditors, 

Next morning Bonelli having invited feveral of his fellow- 
citizens to dripk chocolate, we learned from them, that the 
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morality and piety which had long diflinguifhed St. Marino, 
daily fuffered decline through the'contagious influence of thofe 
profligate intruders, whom good policy ought never to have 
admitted within the territory, but whom -the indulgence of 
humanity could not be prevailed on tc expel. 

After breakfaft, our good-natured landlord kindly propofed 
a walk, that his Enghith guefts might view the city and adjacent 
country, The main fircet is well paved, but narrow and ftecp. 
The fimilarity of the houfes indicates a happy mediocrity of 
fortune. There is a fine ciftern of pure water; and we ad- 
mired the coolnefs and drynefs of the wine-cellars, ventilated by 
communications with caverns in the rock. To this circum- 
flance, as much as to the quality of the foil and careful culture 
of the grape, the wine of St. Marino is indebted for its peculiar 
excellence. | 

The whole territory of the republic extends about thirty- 
five miles in circumference. It is of an irregular oval form, 
and its mean diameter may be eftimated at fix Englifh miles. 
The foil naturally craggy and barren, and hardly fit for goats, 
yet actually maintains (fuch are the attra@ions of liberty) 
upwards of feven thoufand perfons; and being everywhere 
adorned by mulberry-trees, vines, and olives, fupplies the ma- 
terials of an advantageous trade, particularly in filk, with Rome, 
Florence, and other cities of Italy. 

In extent of territory, St. Marino, inconfiderable as it feems, 
equals many republics that have performed mighty atchieve- 
ments and purchafed immortal renown. The independent 
fates of Thefpie and Platea were refpedtively lefs exteniive ; 
and the boundaries of the modern republic exceed thofe of 
#igina and Megara; the former of which was diftinguifhed by 
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its commerce and its colonies in Egypt and the Eaft; and the APPEND. 
latter, as Lyfias and Xenophon inform us, could bring into the BOOK I. 
field, befides proportional bodies of light troops, 3000 hardy —=~— 
pikemen, who with the fervice of Mars united that of Ceres and 

of Bacchus ; extracting from bleak hills and rugged mountains 

rich harvefts and teeming vintages. 

The remembrance of our beloved republics of Greece, 
ennobled by the ineftimable gifts of unrivalled: genius, endeared 
to us St. Marino, even by its littlenefs. In this literary en- 
thufiafm, we could willingly have traverfed every inch of its 
diminutive territory : but politenefs required that we fhould not 
fubje& Bonelli and his friends to fuch unneceflary fatigue; and 
the changeablenefs of the weather, a continual variation of 
funfhine and cloudinefs, the folemnity of dark magnifying 
vapours, together with the velocity of drizzly or gleamy 
thowers, produced fuch unufual accidents of light and fhade in 
this mountain fcene, as often fufpended the motion of our limbs, 
and fixed our eyes in aftonifhment. From the higheft top of 
St. Marino we beheld the bright fummit of another and far 
loftier mountain, towering above, and beyond a dark cloud, 
which by contraft threw the conical top of the hill to fuch a 
diftance, that it feemcd to rife from another world. The height 
of St. Marino (we were told) had been accurately meafured by 
Father Bofcovich, and found to be nearly half a mile above the 
level of the neighbouring fea. 

Almoft immediately after returning from our walk, dinner 
was ferved at the convent ; for the politenefs of Father Bonelli 
had prolonged his ftay abroad far beyond his ufval hour of 
repaft. Speedily after dinner we were conducted by the good 
father to the converfazione of another lady, alfo his relation, 
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APPEND. where we had the honour of meeting the capifaneos, or confuls, 
ROOK Ir, the commiffareo, or chief judge, and fevcral diftinguithed mem- 
t——nvewe hers of the fenate. Recommended only by our youth and 
curiofity, we {pent the evening moft agreeably with thofe re- 
fpectable magiftrates, who were as communicative in anfwering 
as inquifitive in afking queftions. ‘The company continually 
increafing, and Father Bonelli carefully addreffing all new- 
comers by the titles of their refpective offices, we were furprifed 
toward the clofe of the evening, and the ufual hour of retire- 
ment, that we had not yet feem // Siguor.Dettore and H Peda- 
gogo Publico, the phyfician and fchoolmafter, reprefented by Mr. 
Addifon as two of the moft diftinguifhed dignitaries in the 
commonwealth. A fhort acquaintance is fufficient to infpire 
confidence between congenial minds. We frankly teftified our 
furprife to the father. He laughed heartily at our fimplicity, 
and thought the joke too good not to be communicated to the 
company. When their veciferous mirth had fubfided, an old. 
gentleman, who had been repeatedly ittvefted with the higheft 
honours of his country, obferved, that he well knew Mr. Ad- 
difon’s account of St. Marino, which had been tranflated more 
than once into the French and Italian languages. Remote and 
inconfiderable as they were, his.anceftors were highly honoured 
by the notice of that illuftrious traveller, who, he underftood, 
was not only @ claffic author in Englifh, but an author who 
had uniformly and moft fuccefsfully employed his pen in the 
caufe of virtue and liberty. Yet, as muft often happen to 
travellers, Mr. Addifon, he continued, has, in fpeaking of this 
little republic, been deceived by firft appearances. Neither our 
fchoolmafter nor phyfician enjoy any pre-eminence in the ftate. 
‘They are maintained indeed by public falaries, as in feveral 
‘ other 
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other cities of Italy ; and there is nothing peculiar in their con- 
dition here, except that the fchoolmafter has more, and the 
phyfician lefs, to do, than in moft other places, becaufe our 
difeafes are few, and our children are many. This fally having 
been received with approbation by the company, the veteran 
proceeded to explain the real diftin@ion of ranks in St. Marino, 
confifting in the nobili, cittadini, and /fipendiate, nobles, citizens, 
and ftipendiaries. The nobles, he told us, exceeded not twenty 
families, of which feveral enjoyed eftates without the territory, 
worth from three to eight hundred pounds fterling a-year: 
that, from refpeét to the Holy See, under whofe protection the 
republic had long fubfifted quietly and happily, many perfons 
of diftintion in the Pope’s territories had been admitted citra-. 
dini honorati, honorary citizens of St. Marino, particularly 
feveral illuftrious houfes of Rimini, and the forty noble families 
of Bologna. Even of the Venetian nobles themfelves, ancient 
as they certainly were, and invefted as they {till continued to be 
with the whole fovereignty of their country, many difdained 
not to be affociated to the diminutive honours of St. Marino, 
and to increafe the number of its citizens ; and that this agere~ 
gation of illuftrious foreigners, far from being confidered as 
dangerous to public liberty, was deemed effential, in fo {mall a 
commonwealth, to national fafety. 

Left the converfation might take another turn, I drew from 
my pocket Mr. Addifon’s account of St. Marino, which, being 
exceedingly fhort, I begged leave to read, that his errors, if he 
had committed any, might be correéted, and the alterations 
noted which the country had undergone in the fpace of feventy 
years, from 1703 to 1773. 

T2 “The 
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The propofal being obligingly accepted, I read in Mr. 
Addifon, ‘ They have at St. Marino five churches, and reckon 
above five thoufand. fouls -in their community.’ Inftead of 
which I was defired to fay, ¢ They have in St. Marino ten 
parifhes, ten churches, and reckon above feven thoufand fouls 
in their community.’ Again Mr. Addifon fays, ‘ The Council 
of Sixty, notwithftanding its name, confifts but of forty perfons,” 
That was the cafe when this illuftrious author vifited the re- 
public ; but the council has fince that time been augmented by: 
twenty members, and the number now agrees with. the name. 
Thefe circumftances.are important ; for from them it appears, 
that while the neighbouring territory of Rome is impoverithed 
and. gloomed by the dominion of ecclefiaftics, of which, in the. 
words of Dr. Robertfon, ‘to fqueeze and to amafs, not to, 


meliorate, is the object * ;’ and while the neighbouring cities of 


Tufcany are accufed. of fhamefully abandoning their privileges, 
and. 


* See Robertfon’s Charles V. vol: i. fe. iii. p. 157- The Doftor adds, * The 
Patrimony of St. Peter was worfe governed than any other part of Europe ; and 
though a generous pontiff might fufpend for a little, or counteract-the effe& of thofe 
vices which are peculiar to the government of ecclefiaftics, the difeafe not only re- 
mained incurable, but has gone on increafing from age to age, and the decline of the 
fate has kept pace with its progres.” On.reading: over this paflage a doubt arifes 
whether it ought not to be expunged, as unjuftly. fevere.. Confidered in one. view, the. 
cominion of the popes was naturally prejudicial to fociéty ; but an-evil becomes a 
good, which prevents evils greater than itfelf. The authority of popes reftrained the 
alternate tyranny. of paramount kings and feudal barons. Religion, in its leaft perfee 
Sorm, was a check to headftrong paflion, and a reftraint on ruffian violence : and fhould 
it be admitted, that the temporal government of ecclefiaftics had tended to deprefs the 
induftry and populoufnefs of their immediate dominions, (a pofition which would 
require a very. complex and elaborate inveftigation to fubftantiate,) yet this local de-. 
preffion would be compenfated and overbalanced by the diftinguifhed merit of the. 
popes, in the prefervation, advancement, and diffulion of learning, civility, and elegane- 
arts; to which Rome, in barbarous ages, cffered the only, or the fafeft, afylum ; and 
of which the ftill exhibits the moft ineftimable models. 
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and ne wealth to the Grand Duke, who,. parfimonious in the APPEND, 
extreme, as to his own perfon and: government, is thought BOOK Il: 


folicitous of feconding by his heavy purfe the wild projedts of 
his brother the Emperor Jofeph, the little republic of St. Ma- 
tino, on the contrary, has: been. inereafing its populoufnefs, 
confirming its ftrength, and extending the bafis of its govern- 
ment.. For thefe advantages it is indebted to its mountainous 
fituation, virtuous manners, and total want of ambition ;. which 

' laft-mentioned qualities, as ancient hiftory teaches us, are far 
from being characteriftics of republican government ; though a 
republic that is without them can neither fubfift happily itfelf, 
nor allow happinefs to its neighbours. 

In the republics of Italy, (St. Marino alone excepted,) the. 
people at large are excluded, by the circumftance of their birth, 
from any principal fhare in the fovereignty. Inftead of one 
royal mafter, they are fubje€ts of fix hundred! petty princes; 
and their condition is far lefs eligible than that of the fubjeats 
of monarchies; becaufe the latter cannot be colleQively de- 
graded by the rank of a monarch, which, excluding comparifon, 
is {uperior to envy.; and are individually entitled to afpire, by 
their talents and merits, to the exercife. of every magiftracy,. 
and to the enjoyment of every preferment and every honour. 


which their king and country can beftow. The republic of St.. 


Marino, on the other hand, like feveral commonwealths of. 
antiquity, and like fome lefler Cantons of Switzerland, for the. 


greater are univerfally moulded after the rigid Italian model,. 


contains 


1 Tn the fhop of an eminent bookfeller and publifher of an ancient and celebrated 
republic of Italy, I was explaining te a young patrician the nature of an Englifh circu- 
lating library. ‘ Why do not you, Pafquali,’ faid he, turning to the bookfeller, 


* introduce fuch an inftitution ?? ‘The other replied, * Sano troppo principi !—We have 


tea many princes.” 
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contains what is found by experience to be a due mixture of 
popular government among fo fimple a people, and in fo fmall 
a ftate. The Council of Sixty is equally compofed of mobili 
and cittadini, patricians and ‘plebeians. This council, which 
may be called the fenate, condu€ts the ordinary branches of 
public adminiftration ; but the Arengo, or aflembly of the people, 
containing a reprefentative from every houfe or family, may be 
fummoned for the purpofe of ele€tions and on other important 
emergencies : it has long uniformly approved the decifions of the 
fenate. In choofing fenators and magiftrates, the refpeét of the 


citizens for hereditary worth commonly raifes the fon to the 


dignity before held by his father. Indeed moft profeffions and 
employments defcend in lineal fucceffion among this fimple 


eople; a circumftance which explains a ver extraordinar 
d 3 y 


fa& mentioned by Mr. Addifon, that in two purchafes made 
refpectively in the years 1100 and 1170, the names of the 
commiffioners or agents, on the part of the republic, thould be 
the fame in both tranfaGtions, though the deeds were executed 

at the diftance of feventy years from each other. 
Notwithftanding the natural and proper influence of wealth 
and birth and merit, the liberties and properties of individuals 
are incomparably more fafe in St. Marino than they can ever 
poflibly be under the capricious tyranny of a levelling demo- 
cracy ; and the people at large have the firmeft fecurity that 
their fuperiors will not abufe their juft pre-eminence, fince all 
the plebeians of full age are trained to arms, and commanded by 
a fort of military tribune of their own choofing, whofe employ- 
ment is inferior in dignity to that of the capitancos, or contuls, 
yet altogether diftin@ from the jurifdidtion of thofe patrician 
magiftrates. This important military officer is overlooked by 
Mr, 
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Mr. Addifon, who has alfo omitted to. mention the treafurer of APPEND. 
the republic. The bufinefs of the latter confifts in colle@ing goOk qn. 
and adminiftering the public contributions, and in paying the “~~ 
Jlipendiati or penfionaries, whofe falaries, as may be imagined, 
are extremely moderate ; that of the commiffareo, or chief judge, 
amounting only to fixty pounds a-year. His income is con- 
fiderably augmented by the /portule, or fees paid by the litigant 
partics ; fo that his whole appointments fall little thort of one 
hundred pounds: per annum, a fum which in this primitive 
commonwealth is found fufficient to fupport the dignity of a 
chief Juftice. 

The laws of St. Marino are contained in a thin folio, 
printed in 1599, at Rimini, intitled, “ Statuta Muftrifime Rei~ 
publice ;? and the whole hiftory of this happy and truly 
illuftrious, becaufe virtuous and peaceful, community is com- 
prifed in the following pages, extracted from the fecret archives 
of the ftate. 

Marino and his companion Leon came from Illyria to Rimini 
towards the commencement of the fourth century, and exhibited 
the new phenomerion of Anachorites’in the weftern world. 
In order to practice their aufterities undifturbed, Leon retired to 
Mount Feretro; and Marino, to Mount Titan; which moun- 
tains, diftant feven Italian miles from each other, refpedively 
affumed the names of San Leo and San Marino, about the be- 
ginning of the ninth century *. 

But 


* ‘The fame of thefe Saints appears to have been increafed and confirmed by time. 
Marino, with whom we are concerned, is mentioned in martyrologies and calendars. 
He is faid to have been a Dalmatian by birth, and an archite&t by profeffion ; and to 
nave come to Rimini, in his youth, towards the commencement of the fourth century. 
In the annals of Baronius, there is a letter of the year 511, which makes mention of an 
Asnachorite who lived on Mount Titan. Marino, who afforded the firft example of 

6 this 
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APPEND. ~ But long before this zra, many Italian monks emulating the 

BOOK ur. .auftere fuperftition of the Mlyrian ftrangers, had been allured 
Soyo ‘by romantic fituations which accorded with the loftinefs and - 

folemnity -of their own charaéters 3 the inhabitants of the 

neighbouring plains, haraffed by the barbarous incurfions which 

prevailed in the fifth and following centuries, occafionally 

fought refuge among rude and favage mountains, from more 

rude and more favage invaders. Amidf thefe ferocious incur- 

fions, which were finally repreffed by Pepin and Charlemagne, 

the lay inhabitants of Mount Titan gradually united into a 

regular commonwealth ; and the Anachorites formed themfelves 

into a réligious fociety, under the dire@ion of an abbot. The 

republic early endowed the convent with lands amply fufficient 

for its fupport ; the property of which lands, as appears by a 

rare manulcript of the year 884, preferved in the fecret archives 

of the republic, was contefted by Delton bifhop of Rimini 

again{t Stephen abbot of Mount Titan. The caufe was tried, 
according to the cuftom of thofe times, by the judices datini 

“and feabini; and decided in favour of the monaftery. The 

fame valuable monument which bears teftimony to thele facts, 

difproves the fi@titions donation of the mountain by King 

Pepin; of which grant the original has neyer been produced, 

‘but of which there are faid to be two.copies, one by the Li- 

Lrarian Anaftafio, and the other by the Chamberlain Centio. 

In 

this auftere mode of ‘life ‘in the weft, muft have left behind him a ftrong impreffion of 

his piety ; fince many churches were dedicated to his worhhip at wide intervals of 

time and place ; among which may be mentioned the Royal Monaftery of Pavia, 

huilt or reflored by Aftolphus king of the Lombards; an ancient church with a rich 

monaftery at Rimini; the g:eat parifh church in Bologna, as well as the cathedral in 


the city and ifland of Arbe in the Adriatic, oppofite to the Venetian province of 
Mozlachia. 
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In the former we read “ Serram! caftrum St. Mariani,” and in 
the latter, “ Serram caftrum St. Martini ;” inftead of both 
which names, St. Marino has been as abfurdly as arbitrarily 
fubftituted ; fince the place now bearing that name retained its 
original appellation of Mount Titan for more than a century 
after the date of king Pepin’s pretended diploma. 

The firft inhabitants of the mountain did not eftablifh them- 
felves on the rough and rocky fummits on which part of the 
city now ftands, but occupied the gentle flope at a mile’s 
diftance in the dire@tion of fouth-weft, then embraced by deep 
woods, and ftill called J/ Luogo Vecchio; words indicating 
that it was the ancient feat of the republic. In this fequeftered 
wildernefs the inhabitants of Mount Titan long enjoyed a 
peaceful obfcurity, undifturbed by the great powers which 
fwayed the politics of Italy; and almoft unknown to them, 
until Otho the Great invaded that country in the year 962, to 
make war on king Berenger. The latter retreated to Mount 
Feretro, aftewards called San Leo. His fortreffes there were 
blocked up two years ; he was at length compelled to furrender 
through famine ; his queen and himfelf were carried prifoners 
into Franconia. During this warfare, the diftri@ of Mount 
Titan, confpicuous by its vicinity and its loftinefS to the con= 
tending parties, was allowed to maintain its neutrality ; an 
indulgence for which it was in part indebted to. the jealoufy 

fublifting 


1 In barbarous Latin and Italian, frra means a craggy mountain —a word applicable 
enough, but never really applied in ancient records to Mount Tian, afterwards 
called “ Penne de St. Marino.’ The name is faid, in the manufcript zhove cited, to 
have arifen from the towers fhaped like the feathers of an arrow, with waick the 
mountain was crowned. 
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APPEND. fubfifting between the emperor Otho and John XII, who then 
TO 

BOOK Hf, wore the papal crown. The latter laboured by repeated em- 

"vd baffies to moderate the ambition of the former, and to reftrain 


the incurfions of his troops. The emperor, on the other hand, 
ftruck by the fingular manners of a people, whofe honeft fim- 
plicity gained his efteem, and whofe poverty could not tempt 
his avarice, frequently vifited Mount Titan, while his army was 
employed in the fiege of Feretro; and on one occafion of this 
fort, confirmed by his Imperial grant the entire liberty and in- 
dependence which the principal citizens of the republic {wore 
that their anceftors had from time immemorial enjoyed. 

During the eleventh century Italy began to be torn by the 
diffenfions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines; the former, par- 
ufans of the pope ; the latter, of the emperor. This inteftine 
war, which pervaded the whole country, greatly multiplied the 
towers and baftions by which every province, every diftri, 
and the refidence of almoft every diftinguifhed nobleman long 
continued to be fortified. Men fcarcely felt themfelves fecure 
in the moft inacceffible fituations ; and the inhabitants of St. 
Titan, now denominated St. Marino, removed from the 
floping lawn formerly mentioned, to the very fummit of the 
mountain called Rocca di Girone, which natural faftnefs the 
jealous republicans farther fecured by walls and towers”, 

In the twelfth century they ftrengthened their fecurity by 
entering into an intimate conneétion with the counts of Felori, 
diftinguithed ornaments of the Imperial party. This noble 
family, which afterwards gave dukes to Urbino, condefcended 

to 


™ In the principal church of the prefent city, there is a ftatue of the fuppofed 
iounder of the republic, holding 2 mountain in his hand, crowned with three towers 
or caftles ; emblems fitly chofen for the arms of the community. 
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to become citizens of the republic; and brought to it an ac- 
ceflion of ftrength and wealth, which foon difcovered itfelf in 
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the purchafe of fome grounds on the fouth-weft, and the G—-—— 


extenfion of the city to fituations more eligible than the Rocca 
di Girone, where the fafety of the inhabitants was frequently 
endangered by the fury of the winds. 

During the greater part of the thirteenth century, St. Marino 
efcaped moleftation from the petty, but almoft continual, 
hoftilities which diftreffed the neighbouring territories. This 
happy cxemption from the evils incident to war, the republic 
owed to the wifdom and moderation of its own councils, and 
to the friendly protection of the bithopric of Feretro, which 
was long hereditary in the family of the counts of Felori of 
Mount Capiolo. But when that bithopric fell into the poffef- 
fion of the Guelph faction, and efpecially after the new bifhop 
treacheroully feized, in 1281, the fortrefs of San Leo belonging 
to the counts of Felori, the republic had its full thare of troubles, 
Its territories were repeatedly invaded, but the invaders were as 
often manfully repelled. ‘The danger, however, increafed when 
the crafty Malatefta de Verrucchio, who was alfo a warm 
partifan of the Guelphs, made himfelf mafter of Rimini towards 
the clofe of the thirteenth century ; after having expelled from 
that city the chevalier Percitaule, a powerful Ghibelline, who 
with much difficulty efcaped to St. Marino to the houfe of his 
friend the celebrated Guido Felorio, a man who afterwards in- 
fHigted fignal vengeance on the party of the Guelphs, 

From the ara laft mentioned, the age of perfecution com- 


menced; and the republic was continually haraffed by the, 


bithops cf Feretro, or by the lords of Rimini, for upwards of a 
century and a half; until, in the year 1462, the fierce Sigit 
U2 mond 
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mond Malatefta, an execrated and excommunicated heretic, as 
odious by his vices, as eminent for his talents, was totally de- 
feated by Pope Pius II. During this long period of warfare, 
the republic defended itfelf valiantly, under the counts of Felori 
and dukes of Urbino, its counfellors, prote€tors, and generals. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century, duke Frederic of 
Felorio procured for it an alliance with Florence ; an alliance 
faithfully maintained on both fides, while that republic con- 
tinued to fubfift. St. Marino alfo entered into a tranfaction 
with the king of the two Sicilies in 14.59, in virtue of which it 
acquired the two fouthern diftri@s of Fiorentino and Torricella, 
abounding in rich paftures, embowered in lofty forefts of oak 
and chefnut trees. At the expence of its perfecutor Sigifmond, 
it alfo extended its dominions on the north and eaft, by gaining 
the diftri€ts Serravalle and Faettano, highly produ@tive in vines 
and olives ; as well as the fertile fields of Mongiardino, which 
ftill form the granary of the republic. 

‘Thus did this little ftate continue to flourith amidit perpetual 
wars, and upheld by the virtue of its citizens, and guided by 
the paternal care of the family of the Felori. The alliance pro- 
cured for it with Florence by means of Fedcrico Felorio proved 
effeGual for repelling the incurfions of the pope’s armies, 
which in 1489 befieged Robert Malatetta, the fon of Sigifmond, 
in Rimini. The Florentines enabled Federic duke of Urbino, 
io cover the dominions of its ally, and completely to defeat the 
imvaders, who feem to have aimed at nothing lefs than the 
fubjeGtion of the community. The letters written by the go- 
vernment of Florence in this feafon of danger, are ftill preferved 
in the fecret archives of St. Marino. They bear teftimony to 
that {pirit of liberty which had prevailed in Italy from the zra 

of 
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of the famous peace of Conftance in 1 170, when many of the APPEND. 


principal cities in that country aflumed the republican form of BOOK IL 
Se emma died 


government. The Florentines write to their diftreffed allies, 
whom they addrefs by the appellation of ‘ Magnificent lords, 
our deareft friends,” that they were not more indignant at 
the infolence of the pope’s troops in making inroads into the 
poffeffions of St. Marino, than if they had carried their incur- 
fions to the gates of Florence itfelf. They obferve, that they 
had haftened to fend troops and money, and alfo to difpatch 
letters to the duke of Urbino, and to the governments of 
Naples and Milan ; that affiftance would fpeedily arrive; and 
the remedy, doubtlefs, prove more effecacious than even the 
greatnefs of the evil required. ‘‘ Exhortations to you, to be of 
good comfort, are unneceflary, efpecially from us who know 
the greatnefs of your fouls, which render you fo refpectable a 
branch of our confederacy. Perfevere in fhewing your pru- 
dence, fidelity, and courage, which, befides that they will de- 
light and gladden your own fouls, (fuch being the nature of 
virtue,) will greatly oblige us and our allies, who will keep 
your meritorious exertions in eternal remembrance.” Next 
day the Florentines wrote again, exhorting the citizens of St. 
Marino “ to remain firm and refolute, to lofe their lives rather 
than their liberties, fince it was far better for men accuftomed to 
freedom to be dead than enflaved. God, who favours the 
caufe of freedom, will profper your undertakings ; and your in- 
terefts will never be forfaken by us and our friends. You have 
heard of the fupplies of men and money already raifed for your 
affiftance. More of both will continue to be provided, until 

you have enough.” : 
From this time forward, until the year 1543, the republic, 
being unmolefted by foreign enemies, flourifhed in peace 
and 
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and profperity under the wife guidance of the dukes of Urbino, 
its counfellors and proteétors. Bat in the year abovemen- 
tioned, the exile Peter Strozzi, who commanded the French 
troops cantoned in Mirandola and its confines, where he was 
bufily employed in raifing recruits for the fervice of his matter, 
Francis I, entered into a correfpondence with fome of the pope’s 
generals in that neighbourhood, for the furprife and conqueft of 
St. Marino. The inftrument chofen for effecting this defign, 
was Captain Fabiano of Mount San Savino. The emperor 
Charles V. had landed at Genoa; and the pope Paul IIL had 
proceeded as far as Bologna, eager to have an interview with the 
emperor, who was equally folicitous to avoid all intercourfe 
with his Holinefs, The.movement thereby occafioned in that 
part of Italy feemed to Strozzi and Fabiano the moft favour- 
able moment for executing their treacherous enterprife. Five 
hundred armed’ men were fent in fmall divifions acrofs the 
ridges of Montagnaola. It was intended that, under the 
condu& of different guides, they fhould unite into one body, 
and affail in the night the unfufpeéting republicans. But a 
thick fog baffled the local knowledge of the guides. The 
troops could not be in due time aflembled : and the inhabitants 
of the place, being meanwhile apprized of their own imminent 
danger, immediately flew to arms, and compelled the invaders 
to retreat with the mortification of committing a fruitlefs 
crime, which had redounded as much to their own difgrace as 
to the honour of their adverfaries, 

The moft memorable circumftance attending this event was 
the warm intereft taken by the Italian powers in the fafety of 
St. Marino. Cofmo di Medici, duke of Florence, in a letter 
addreffed to that government, and dated the 20th June 1543, 
mentions with how much difpleafure he had heard of Captain 

Fabiano’s 
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Fabiano’s undertaking ; he requefts that he himfelf might be 
favoured with a full account of the whole enterprife ; its au- 
thors, agents, and abettors ; afluring the “ refpe@able citizens 
of St. Marino, his deareft friends, that he will ever be 
ready to prove, by his utmoft exertions, his unalterable attach- 
ment to whatever may concern their intereft or honour.” The 
marquis of Graffales, then refiding at Fano, as ambaflador from 
the emperor to the pope, immediately difpatched a courier to 
Genoa, to acquaint his Imperial majefty with the tranfaction. 
This powerful and renowed prince, whofe mind was equal to 
the greateft affairs, thought not the fmalleft below his notice. 
He was no fooner informed of the enterprife againft St. Ma- 
rino, than he fent Baftamenti di Herrera to confer in his name 
with its magiftrates ; to congratulate them on their fafety, and 
to affure them that he would always confider their affairs as 
his own ; fince, befides his great concern for the tranquillity of 
Italy in general, he could not but view with the fondeft par- 
Uality a commonwealth, whofe government had ever been fo 
wifely and fo regularly adminiftered. The popey Paul IIL, did 
not choofe to be behind-hand with other princes in his pro- 
feffions of regard: and in order to ingratiate himfelf with the 
emperor, whofe favour he then courted, thought fit to order 
the French troops to quit the neighbourhood of St. Marino, 
and to keep at an unfufpicious diftance from its territory, 
,, This favourable difpofition in his Holinefs towards them, 
was cultivated by the republicans.with equal affiduity and fuc- 
eels. In the year 1548, the pope’s treafurer and the officers of 
his revenue in Romagna endeavoured indeed to fubje& the 
commonwealth to the new tax on falt, which had been im- 
pofed on all the reft of that province. But Paul himfelf ex- 
plicitly 
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APPEND. plicitly difavowed this proceeding ; and iffued his brief, dated 
BOOK 1, Eth Odtober 1548, declaring the complete independence of 
~~~ St. Marino in temporal affairs; and thus confirming its inha~ 


bitants in the enjoyment of their immemorial liberties. The 
fame equitable condu& towards the republic™was purfued by 
his fucceffors Clement VIL. and Urban VIII. 3 under the latter 
of whom, the duchy of Urbino, on the demife of its laft duke 
in 1623, being united to the dominions of the Holy See, the 
republic of St. Marino pafled under the protection of the fame 
power, apon many and well-defined conditions. This political 
conneGtion with the pope was not thought greatly to intrench 
on the independence of the commonwealth. It had been ufual 
with the Italian republics of the middle age to court the 
patronage of neighbouring princes ; and, even in their confti- 
tutional concerns, to have recourfe to noblemen of high rank 
and fplendid fortune, who might alternately prefide in their 
tribunals", and command their armies. St. Marino had long 
repofed unbounded yet well-placed confidence in the family of 
Felori ; and what Machiavel fays of Florence is in a great 
degree applicable to ali the other free ftates of Italy, that their 
affairs were never profperous, unlefs when condu€ted by the 
fteady wifdom of fome Hluftrious individual. 

St. Marino refpected the popes in their civil, and venerated 
them in their religious chara@er. The warm expreffions of 
thofe fentiments contented the vicars of St. Peter; but fuch 
empty acknowledgments would not fatisfy the ambitious and 

intriguing 

® St. Marino was diftinguifhed above the neighbouring republics, for the impar- 
tality with which juftice was adminiftered ; and was later than moft of them in 
adopting the “ Judice eftero,” the jurifdi@ion of a foreigner, “ articolo troppo 


neceflario per tolgierfi ogni fufpicione nei guidici pafani :” an eftablifhment found 
neceflary in confequence of the too juit fufpicions againft judges born in the country.” 
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intriguing Alberoni, who, when legate of Romagna in the year 
1740,formed a plan for converting refpeét into allegiance, and 
the duty of protettion into the right of dominion. A confi- 
derable party of the inhabitants, feduced by his promifes, or 
gained by his bribes, had confented to betray into his hands,the 
. liberties of their country. When the appointed day arrived, 
Alberoni rode up the mountain, attended by a numerous fuite. 
He was received by the principal inhabitants at the door of the 
great church, and..capaucied hyythe. pricfts- to -a magnificent 


feat under a candpy. But unfortunately for the execution of ' 


his purpofe, the mafs began, as ufual in that republic, with the 
word “ Libertas.” This fingle word produced fuch an en- 
thufiafm in the minds of thofe who underftood his defigns, as 
well as of thofe who only fufpected them, that they rofe with 
common confent, attacked the cardinal and his attendants, 
drove them precipitately from the church, and made them 
defcend the mountain with a degree of difordered trepidation 
extremely unlike to the flow and pompous folemnity with 
which they had afcended jt... This laft memorable event in the 
hiftory of: St. Marino well correfponds with that firmnefs and 
courage with which it is fxppofed’to have maintained its in- 
dependence, amidft the hoftile collifions of Imperial and Ponti- 
fical power ; an independence, however, ‘which appears to have 
been owing to the penurious circumftances of a people, which 
could not tempt rapacity, and their virtuous manners which 
always conciliated the affetion of one party, more than they 
provoked the animofity of another. 

From the preceding narrative it is not very eafy to afcertain 
what fhare Marino, the Dalmatian arehite@, had in the firft 
inftitution of the flate. On the fuppofition: that he was its 
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founder and lawgiver, Mr. Addifon obferves, “ that the origin 
of St. Marino muft be acknowledged to be far ‘nobler than that 
of Rome, which was an afylum for robbers and murderers; 
whereas St. Marino was the refort of perfons eminent for their 
piety and devotion. This obfervation appears :to.meto be er- 
roneous in two refpeéts, decorating with unfair honors the one, 
republic, and heaping unmerited difgrace on the other. If 
piety founded St. Marino, with this piety much {uperftition 
was intermixed; a fuperftition unfriendly to the beft principles 
of fociety, and hoftile to the favourite ends gf nature, preaching 
célibaty, and exh@ing“mertificttion, the fiideous offspring of 
ignorance and terror, detefting-tmen as criminals, and trembling 
at God asatyrant. But Rome, according to the only hiftorian® 
who has circumftantially and authentically defcribed its early 
tranfaétions, was an expanfion of Alba Longa, itfelf a Grecian 
colony, which, according to the immemorial and facred cuftom 
of its ‘mother-country, diffufed into new fettlements the exv- 


‘berance of a flourifhiag populatign, produced by the wifeft and 


moft liberal inftitutions. According to the fame admirable 
hiftorian, the manly difcernment of Romulus offered an afylum 
not merely for robbers and murderers, but for thofe who were 
threatened with murder or robbery, who fpurned fubjeGion, or 
fled from oppreffion ; for amidft-the lawlefs turbulence of .an- 
cient Italy, the weak needed protectors againft the ftrong, the 
few againft the many; and Rome, at her earlieft age, already 
fyftematically aflifted the weakeft party ; thus adopting in her 
infancy that politic heroifm, that was deftined by firm and ma-. 


“jeftic fteps to condué&t her manhood and maturity to the fair 


fovereignty of confenting nations. ; 
- Both 
* Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus. 
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Both in their origin and in their progrefs, Rome and St.. APEEND. 


Marino form the natural objeéts, not indeed of a comparifon, BOOK IL 
eau demand 


but of a ftriking contraft ; and comprefled as is the latter re- 
public between. the dominions of the Pope and thofe of the 
Grand Duke, to whofe {ubje€&ts St. Marino is now bound to 
allow a free paflage through its territory, its citizens would de- 
ferve ridicule or pity, did they affect the character, or imitate 
the maxims, of thofe magnanimous fenators, who, for the {pace 
of more than two centuries, fwayed the politics and controlled 
the revolutions of the world. Convinced that their inde- 
pendence refults chiefly from their infignificancy, the fenators of 
St. Marino fmiled, when we read in Mr. Addifon, ‘ Thefe 
republicans would fell their liberties dear to any that attacked 
them.’ We had not the indelicacy to defire them to interpret 
this {mile ; or to make ourfelves any comment upan it, being 
perfuaded, that, precarious and fhadowy as their liberty is, their 
rational knowledge and their virtues have enabled them to ex- 
tra from it both fubftantial and permanent enjoyment, and 
make them live happier herg, amidft rocks and {pows, than are 
their Tufcan and Roman Be pee Bhouts in rich plains and warm 
vallies. 7 tee 

To -the canuhtrania’ of this little ates the fenate, the 
affembly, the different offices of magiftracy, innocent rural 
labours, and military exercifes equally ufeful and innocent, 
fupply. a -continual fucceffion of manly engagements. Hopes 
and fears refpeGiing the fafety of their country awaken curiofity 
and excite inquiry. They read the gazettes of Europe with 
intereft ; they ftudy hiory with improvement; ia converfa- 
tion their queftions are pertinent, and their anfwers fatisfactory. 


Contrary to what chas been obferved by travellers of other 
X2 Italians, 
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BOOK IT. tion; and Mr, Addifon remarks, that he hardly met with an un- 

“~~~ lettered man in their republic. In fpeaking of Beccaria’s book 
on Style, then recently publithed, one of the fenators faid, that 
it was a treatife on ftyle in a very bad ftyle, abounding in falfe 
ornaments and epigrammatic gallicifm. Another obferved, he 
wifhed that fafhionable writer, who had been commented on by 
Voltaire, an author ftill more fafhionable and more pernicious 
than himfelf, would confine himfelf to fuch harmlefs topics as 
rhetoric and ftyle; for his book on: crimes and punifhments 
was calculated to do much ferious mifchief, at leaft to prevent 
much pofitive good; becaufe in that popular work he had de- 
claimed very perfuafively againft capital punifhments,-in a 
country long difgraced by capital crimes, which were fcarcely 
ever capitally punifhed. 

The love of letters which diftinguithes the people of St. 
Marino makes<them regret that they are feldom vifited by 
literary travellers. Of oiiown: ‘countrymen belonging to this 
defcription, they mentioned with much refpe@ Mr. Addifon, 
and I! Signor Giovanni Symonds, now  profeffor of hiftory in 
the univerfity of Cambridge. We were proud of being claffed 
with fuch men’ by the honeft fimplicity of thefe virtuous 
mountaineers, whom we left with regret, moft heartily withing 
to them the continuance of their liberties; which, to men of 
their character, and theirs only, are real and folid bleffings. 

For let it never be forgotten, that the ineftimable gift of 
civil liberty may often be providentially withheld, becaufe it 
cannot be fafely beftowed, unlefs rational knowledge has been 
attained, and virtuous habits have been acquired. In the 
language of the wifeft man of Pagan antiquity, a great length of 

time 
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time is requifite to the formation of any moderately good go- APPEND. 


vernment ; becaufe that government is always the beft, which BOOK IL. 
is the beft adapted. to the genius and habits of its fubje€ts’". The “~~ 


inftitutions which fuit the well-balanced frame of mind of the 
mountaineers of St. Marino, who, breathing a purer air, feem 
to have divefted themfelves of many of the groffer and more 
earthly affections, might ill accord with the foftened tenants of 
the Capuan plains; fince, according to the fame penetrating 
fearcher into the fecrets of human nature,’ ‘ the inhabitants of 
the Fortunate Iflands, if fuch iflands really exift, muft either be 
the moft virtuous or the moft wretched of men.’ Ariftotle 
hardly knew the inhabitants of the Britith Ifles ; but let us, who 
know ourfelves and our good fortune, confide in the affurance, 
that this incompatible author would no longer entertain the 
above geographical doubt, were he to revive in the eighteenth 
century, and to vifit the Britifh dominions- under the govern- 
ment of George III.* As we have long been the happieft of 
nations, Jet us cherifh the hope, that the caufes of our happinefs 
are, morally {peaking, unalterable...'The character of our an- 
ceftors, uniting, beyond all people on earth, firmnefs with 
humanity, gave to us our government; and the prefervation of 
our government, as it now ftands, under a prince who is at once 
the patron and the model of thofe virtues on which alone 
national profperity can reft, forms the fureft pledge for the 
ftability of that character, which has long adorned, and we truft 
will ever adorn, the envied name of BRITON. 


® Ariftot. Politics, b. ii. p. 6. 

9 About the time this was written, a letter from a foreign prelate, now high in office 
in a neighbouring country, contained the following memorable words : ‘* Tout ici,” 
meaning England, “‘ eft dans un état de profperité vraiment révoltante.”” 
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. INTRODUCTION. - 
FN this Third Book, the author, proceeding to inveftigate the BOOK 
nature and charaéteriftic qualities of the different forms of eds 
government, begins, according to his ufual method, by analyfing 
that complex object, a commonwealth, into its conftituent 
elements, called citizens. His firft inquiry, therefore, is, what 
conftitutes a citizen? Aninquiry that will appear very fimple 
to many of thofe fimple men who are continually debating 
particular cafes involved in ‘the folution of this general 
queftion. 
~ Tt is worthy of remark that in oppofition to thofe ancient, as 
wellas thofe modern theories, which vainly endeavour to reduce 
practical matters to metaphyfical precifion, Ariftotle maintains 
that the definition of a citizen which holds good in one ftate, is 
often not at all applicable in another. He even beftows that 
honourable name on thofe who, in modern times, are more 
ufually denominated fubjects ; obferving, “ that as government 
is properly an arrangement of thofe who are partners in the 
benefits of political fociety, the fitnefs of government muft, like 
that of every other arrangement, depend primarily and princi- 
pally on the nature and differences of the objects that collectively 
compofe the fyftem. This arrangement, therefore, muft vary 
5 with 
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with every variation of its parts, materials, or elements ; which, 
in this cafe, are fentient and moral beings, liable to be affeGied 
and altered by a wide varicty of a€tuating principles.” In 
enmuerating thefe principles, the author obferves, that the 
diftinGtive characters of communities are greatly dependent on 
the means ufually employed by them for acquiring the necef- 
faries and accominodations of life. Paftoral, agricultural, and 
commercial nations are, therefore, feverally marked by ftrong 
lines of difcrimination. Climate alfo has a confpicuous in- 
fluence; and innumerable local caufes concurring with the 
events of time and chance, and co-operating with education 
and nature fo varioufly mould mankind, that nothing but the 
blindnefs of ignorance and narrownefs of prejudice could think 
of extending fimilar plans of policy to nations as differently 

circumftanced, as they are unlike in the bent of their genius. 
But though governments may and muft vary in their form, 
they ought all to agree in their end, “ thé good of the go- 
verned.” Ariftotle ftrenuoufly maintains this doétrine, which 
will ever found fo harfhly in the ears of political bigots of all 
defcriptions ; and which has ever been as infolently feorned in 
the praGtice of republican demagogues, as it has been fhame-~ 
iefsly combated in the arguments of court flatterers. By what 
arrangements the good of the. governed is moft likely to be 
promoted, muft be learned from the experience of hiftory ; but, 
in our author’s opinion, that people ought to remain contented 
with its lot, which is not mocked with thadows inftead of 
realities ; deluded with tyranny under the femblanee of royalty, 
oligarchy under that of ariftoeracy, and democracy under that 
of a republic. Regardlefs of perfonal danger from tyrants 
or a tyrannical populace, the philofopher boldly arraigns thofe 
bafe 
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bafe cheats and vile counterfeits; thofe unnatural perverfions of 
lawful power, and wicked mimics of legitimate government. 
It is not eafy to difcover which of the parties that then 
divided and tore in pieces their common country, he moft 
heartily abhors. In civil commotions, a man who is called to 
a&t, ought publicly to choofe his fide, though he may often 
have but a choice of difficulties; but he whofe bufinefs is 
fpeculation will commonly beft perform his duty, if, in pro- 
portion to the meafure of his courage and abilities, he ventures 
to expofe and condemn the exceffes of contending factions, and 
to fuggeft thofe refleGtions that have the moft direét tendency 
to footh their rage, and to moderate their fury, This tafk our 
philofopher fkilfully performs, by proving with irrefiftible 
evidence that birth, wealth, education, and authority, as well as 
courage, ftrength, numbers, and liberty, are all of them effential 
ingredients in the compofition of a well-conftituted common- 
wealth ; but that the compofition muft fall in pieces, when any 
one of the clements is active beyond its {phere; whether 
government be engroffed by contemptuous opulence, or ufurped 
by rapacious poverty ; oppreffed by the unfeeling pride of the 

few, or difgraced by the malignant paffions of the multitude. 
The Third Book of the Politics concludes with an enumera- 
tion and defeription of the different kinds of monarchy; a 
{pecies of government which, according to our author, is not 
only legitimate, but in many countries neceflary. The mott 
extenfive furvey of hiftory fully juftifies the conclufions which 
the philofopher had drawn from the records of Fgypt and the 
caft. The Romans, who in the age of the Scipios had ad- 
mired “ the fervile fupidity of the Cappadocians in declaring 
that they could not live without a king *,” acknowledged in the 
age 


* flavpasames pai sere; acer ty ots fen. Strabo, Lal. p. sqe. 
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age of Auguftus, that their own commonwealth could not 
happily fubfift but under the dominion of one prince’. The 
emperor Julian * reprefents all the great nations of his own 
times as governed by the fame political principles, which had 
been fo uniformly“ maintained by the Cappadocians. If li- 
berty had been offered to the Thracians, the Mytians, and 
the Getz, thole populous and warlike tribes would, according 
to Philoflratus*, have fpurned the unwelcome prefent. The 
hiftorian Livy acknowledges that the cities fubject to king 
Eumenes had not any reafon to envy the boafted condition of 
republicans*; and the orator Ifocrates congratulates in ftill 
warmer language, the felicity of the ftates of Cyprus, which had 
fubmitted to the dominion of Evagoras*, But the ftrongeft 
argument in favour of monarchy is deducible from the pro- 
greflive profperity of moft countries of Europe, during the 
prefent and two preceding centuries; in which: courfe of time 
the difmembered provinces of the weftern empire have enjoyed 
under kings a meafure of national felicity unexampled in the 
hiftory of the world. 

As a confiderable part of Ariftolc’s treatife on monarchy has 
perished, it would be prefumptuous to aflign limits to the im- 
provement of which he thought that form of government 
fufceptible. From a hint in the Sixth Book of his Politics, he 
appears to have been fully aware of the utility of a revifion 
of fentences pafled under the influence of popular delufion, 

cr 
b Seneca de Beneficiis, |. ti. c. 20. © Juwian. adverf. Chriftian, 


* They rejected the republican government wien offered to them by their cons 
querors ; and when their own royal line became extinét, called Ariobarzanes to an 
hereditary throne; and after the extin@ion alfo of the line of Ariobarzanes in the third 
generation, cheerfully fubmitted to Archelaus, a ftranger, recommended to them by 
Mark Anthony. Strabo, 1. xii. p. 540. 


Philoftrat. in Vit. Apollon. f Liv. Lali cv ge ® Tfocrat, in Evazor. 
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ur extorted through the feverity cf legal forms; maintain- 





ing that in every well-governed flate, a diferctionary power 


not with the fub- 





of grace and mercy fhould be lodged 
ordinate magiftrate, but with the fupreme exccutive au- 
thority. This doubtlefs, if not the moft fplendid diftinétion, 
is at Icafl the moft amiable prerogative of the throne. But 
there are other diftinétions totally unknown to antiquity, yet 
calculated to produce both the moft important immediate bene- 
fits, and to give to modern monarchy a degree of firmnefs and 
flability of which no other form of government can boatt. 

We read in Plutarch * of the coronation oath adminiftered to 
the kings of Epirus. Xenophon! mentions a fimilar inftitution 
in Lacedzmon. Both Xenophon and Diodorus Siculus* de- 
fcribe the conftitutional limitations of the kings of Perfia. The 
laft-mentioned writer alfo copioufly expatiates on the fingular 
reftraints impofed on the kings of Egypt during their lives, and 
relates that thofe of them who had incurred public indignation, 
were publicly arraigned after their death, and publicly punithed 
by the privation of a royal, or even a decent fepulture'. Jo- 
fephus informs us that this regulation alfo prevailed in Juda ™ 
But all thefe expedients, as well as thofe employed by the Mace- 
donians, the freeft nation of antiquity acknowledging the au- 
thority of kings, were coarfe and uncertain contrivances for 
limiting the regal power; contrivances always fo doubtful, and 
often fo ineffeCiual, that by the confenting voice of antiquity, 
the happinefs of a people was held by the precarious tenure of 
perlonal merit in the prince. In confequence of this opinion, 

the 
® Plut. in Pyrrho. * De Repud. Lacedem. * LL. xvile 
1 Diodor. bi fe. ze. m Jofeph. |. ville ce. 3- 
¥2 
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BOOK the right of eleG@ion appeared the moft plaufible tite to a 

: as » throne; and even in thofe countries where the royal pre~ 
eminence of particular familics was univerfally acknowledged, 
there was not any invariable rule for afcertaining among dif- 
ferent pretenders the order of fucceffion. This is fully illuf 
trated in the hiftory of the kingdoms formed from the difmem- 
berment of the Maccdonian empire, and defervesto be confidered 
as one principal caufe of their rapid decline and final extinGion. 
But when the falutary maxims are cftablifhed “that kings can do 
no wrong, and that ads of government can be legalifed only 
through the intervention of refponfible minifters,” the inequalities 
of perfonal charaéter in princes become fo harmlefs in practice, 
that the cafual advantages of eletion totally difappear on com- 
parifon with the certain benefit of a fixcd and definite rule to 
which nations may always have recourfe for tranfmitting 
without bloodfhed the inheritance of their crowns, 

On this fpecies of monarchy, limited and hereditary, the 
fruits of genuine republicanifm have been fuccefsfully en- 
grafted; and are found by experience to flourith there, with 
a degree of vigour and of beauty which they had never exhibited 
on their parent plant. This form of government alone com- 
pletely folves the problem propofed by our author, when he 
obferves, that, “ difficult as it is to adjuft the true theory of 
political arrangements, it is flill more difficult to keep the 
component parts in their proper pofitions.” ‘This difficulty, I 
fay, is furmounted by modern monarchy, and by it only ; 
under which alfo, as will be proved hereafter, that diftribution 
of political funétions on which all kinds of good adminiftration 
fo greatly depend, may be moft completely eftablithed, and 
moit fleadily upheld. 1s 
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Citizen—How confituted.—Virtues of the man and of the 
citizen.—Their difference.—Different forms of government. 
—Their diflinEive chara&ters.—Pretenfions of democracy ~~ 
Of oligarchy. — Monarchy.—Its five kinds — Arraigned— 
Defended, 


N explaining the nature and principle * of the different forms 

of government, which are nothing elfe than various arrange- 
ments of men in fociety, it is neceffary clearly to afcertain 
what conftitutes a fate; an object not uniformly conceived, 
nor accurately defined; fince one perfon often alcribes that to 
the ftate, which another holds to be an a&t merely of the king 
or of the fenate, of the tyrant or the oligarchy. A ftate or com- 
monwealth, then, is a comp!ex object ; its component elements 
are thofe called citizens ; to know therefore what is a common- 
wealth, we muft previoufly invefligate what conflitutes a 
citizen. In different governments, the term citizen denotes 
different defcriptions of perfons; in democracies, men in the 
loweft walks of life are often entitled to this re{peétable appella- 
tion ; from which perfons of the fame clais are, in oligarchies, 
totally 

9 ng txarn (cil. woavez) noe woe tise “ What each form of government is, and 
what are its qualities’ Its qualities, as we fhall fee, refult from its principle, and this 
again depends on the materials from which it is compofed; for Ariftotle did not agree 


with thofe audacious political fpeculatifts, who think it allowable to treat men as 
axtificers do wood or metal. 
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IE 3 . ; 
t , conflitutes the rank in a commonwealth °. 


iy cow. The term citizen is fometimes applied to illuftrious foreigner: 
tutes a 


itizen. who, for their merit or fervices, have been affociated to ihe 





honours and adopted into the bofom of the republic.’ But fash 
honorary citizens form not the iubject of our prefent inquiry. 
Jt is plain likewife that the bare -circumftance of place, or 
the habitual refidence in the territery or city, does not conftitute 
a citizen, fince flaves, and the clafs of wen called inhabitants ’, 
are not diftinguifhed by this appellation. Nor are thofe to be 
confidered as our fellow-citizens who merely enjoy the pro- 
tection of our laws, and who are qualified in their own perfons 
to appear under the characters of plaintiffs and defendants ; 
for flrangers with whofe countries we have a treaty of com- 
merce, Or an intercourfe of hojpitality, are entitled to challenge 
as their due the protection of our courts of juftice ; although in 
many cities thofe who are fimply inhabitants cannot profecute 
or defend in their own name, but in all their legal tranfadtion: 
muft have recourfe to their procurator or patron. Minors not 
yet enrolled at the regifter-office, and perfons fuperannuated, 
who are honourably difcharged from civil fun@tions, fugitives, 
outlaws, and men branded by the note of infamy, can none of 
them be called properly or fimply citizens, fince whenever we 
apply to them this name, we muft join with it fome epithet or 
corrective, 
© For the fake of perfpicuity, I have expanded this paflage conformably to the 
author’s words below, c. iii. and in various parts of his works. 


P jerosxoi, Commonly but improperly tranflated fojourners, fince thefe have a calual, 
merely, and unfettled refidence ; whereas the Grecian pereeos refided habitually and 
fixedly in their refpedtive ftates, like the clafs called “ habitans” in Geneva, and fome 
Swifs Cantons ; and were, as our author fays in another paflage, fharers in the fame 
habitation, though not partners in the government. 
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corrective, without which addition we do not accurately explain 
our meaning, Who then is fimply or properly a citizen? He, 
and he only, who enjoys a due fhare in the government of that 
community of which he is a member. 

Of the cliiccs of government, fome are limited in point of 
tine; the man who has exercifed them once, cannot exercife 
them again, or at leaft cannot refume them, till a certain in- 
terval has elapfed from the time when he laid them down. 
Other offices are not. thus limited; but may be occafionally 
exercifed by all the citizens, at all times, indifferently. OF this 
kind is the power of deciding as a judge or juryman in the 
tribunals, and that of voting as a member in the national aflem- 
bly. It is true, that jurymen‘ and voters, as their office is 
common to all the citizens, are not diftinguifhed by any appro- 
priate appellation denoting their indefinite or perpetual powers ; 
they are not even dignified by the name of magiitrates 5 yet if 
magiftracy be fomething more than an honorary title, it belongs 
in reality moft peculiarly to thofe who are invefted with the 
higheft authority in the ftate; who direct the national delibera- 
tions, who govern the public refolyes, and who are the ultimate 
umpires of reputation, life, and property. 

This definition of a citizen cannot, however, be applied in 
the greater part of govcrnments adtually exifting in the world, 
many of which, as will appear hereafter, are nothing better than 

corruptions 

« The Grecian tribunals agreed more nearly with our notion of juries thav the 
Roman. The former generally admitted of the citizens at large; whercas the 
Roman judicature was exercifed on ordinary occafions, for near three centuries, by 
the Patricians exclufively. But that the Romans thought with Ariftotle as to the 


fupreme importance of the judicial power, appears from the perpetual ftruggles on 
this fubje&t among the orders in the commonweaith; particularly during that moft 


important period which clapfed from the feditions of the Gracchi, to the defpotifm of. 
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corruptions and tyrannies. Neither is it applicable in its full 
extent in thofe communities which, though governed with a 
view to the public good, have fubftituted the authority of kings 
or fenates to the power of popular affemblics and popular 
tribunals. In Sparta and at Carthage, as we have before feen, 
the judiciary power is intrufted to certain magiftrates ; to the 
Ephori in civil, to the fenate in criminal, trials; and when 
fuch magiftrates rule by vicarious fucceffion, he may be called 
a citizen who has a right to govern in his turn. In demo- 
cracies, this right is extended to the people at large. The de- 
finition of a citizen above given is therefore peculiarly applicable 
to popular governments; and a city or commonwealth is 
nothing elle than a collection of citizens thus defcribed, fufli- 
ciently numerous for attaining that purpofe of comfortable 
fubfiftence, for which civil fociety was inftituted. 

It is a coarfe and unfatisfaGtory, but fometimes an ufeful, 
definition of a citizen, to fay that he is one defcended from 
eitizens in the male and female line; or one whofe anceftors 
were citizens for two or more generations. The queftion ftill 
recurs, what conferred this charaéter on thofe anceftors who 
firft founded the ftate? To them the circumftance of defcent 
cannot poffibly apply ; and if anceftry alone were fufficient to 
make citizens, we might inquire, as Gorgias of Leontium, 
either in doubt or in irony, afked the Theffalians of Lariffa, 
whether as potters make pots’, there were certain artificers at 
Lariffa for manufacturing Lariffean citizens. It is inquired 
with better reafon, whether thofe are citizens who have obtained 
this appellation in confequence of a revolution in the common- 
wealth? At Athens, Clifthenes, after the expulfion of the 

: tyrants, 


* The original fays, “ as mortar-makers make mortars.” 
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tyrants, aggregated many ftrangers and many flaves to this 
honourable clafs*. In this cafe, the queftion is not whether 
thefe are citizens, but whether they became fuch ju/ly. Some, 
indeed, hold that he who is unjuftly a citizen, is a pfeudo- 
citizen, a mere counterfeit. But this cannot be true, if we 
define a citizen, as above, by the power or magiftracy with 
which he is invefted, and acknowledge that many magiftrates, 
and even kings, who have obtained their offices unjuftly, ftill 
continue neverthelefs to govern and to reign, He is juftly a 
citizen who is created fuch by the a€t of the commonwealth ; 
but what is an aét of the commonwealth may fometimes, as we 
before obferved, be a matter of difpute. When an oligarchy 
or a tyranny is converted into a democracy, fome people are of 
opinion that the.contraéts entered into by the magiftrates or 
the tyrant ought not to be fulfilled, becaufe thofe contraés 
were the aéts not of the commonwealth, but of the govern- 
ment ; and of a government too, not founded on public utility, 
but eftablifhed by injuftice, and fupported by force: Yet de- 
mocracies themfelves have often been fo eftablifhed and fo fup- 
ported, and ¢heir acts, at leaft, have neverthelefs always been 


confidered as the aéts of the commonwealth ‘.. 
To 


3 Ariftotle fays, “ «persevere, diftributed among the tribes, many ftrangers,” &c. 
See above, p. 68. 

‘ Therefore, “Tf the ats of tyrannical democracies are confidered as thofe of 
the ftate, in the fame manner ought the aéts of oligarchies and tyrannies.” Hooker 
had ftudied Ariftotle, and from this arch philofopher, as he calls him, (Ecclefiattical 
Polity, |. i. fect. 10.) he bimfelf borrowed the moft folid parts of his excellent, but 
often mifapplied, work. In reference to the fubje€t in the text, he oblerves, “ that in 
many things aflent is given, they that give it not imagining that they do fo, becaufe 
the manner of their aflenting is not apparent. As for example, when an abfolute 
monarch commandeth his fubjets that which feemeth good in his own difcretion, 
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To determine what is the aét of the body politic often de~ 
pends on afcertaining the circumftances which conftitute its 
famenefs or identity ; circumftances which are no fooner with- 
drawn, than its continuity of exiftence is diflolved, and the 
commonwealth or city * no longer remains the fame identical 
city that it was before. That the famenefs of local fituation 
does not conftitute this identity, will appear evident to the moft 
fuperficial obferver. A commonwealth may tranfport itfelf 
from ene place to another, and fome portion of its members 
may live at a remote diftance from the reft. The Peloponnefus 
and its feven republics might be inclofed within one wall; but 
within this wall would be contained not a city or common- 
wealth, but an aggregate of nations, lefs conneéted with each 
other than the inhabitants of Babylon, whole walls, it is faid, 
were ftormed and taken upwards of two days before every 
divifion of the immenfe multitude was apprifed of the public 
difafter. Concerning the magnitude of ftates we fhall have 
occafion afterwards to fpeak; and to examine whether they 
may be compofed of many nations, or ought to confift of one 
only ; an inquiry not mifbecoming a ftatefman. At prefent, 
let us inquire whether the famenefs of inhabitants, or rather the 

continuance 
hath not this edit the force of a law, whether they difapprove or diflike it ? Again, 
that which hath been received long ee and is by cuftom now eftablithed, we keep 
as a law which we may not tranfyrefs.... And to be commanded we confent, where 
that fociety, whereof we are part, hath at any time before confented, without tevoking 
the fame after by the like univerfal agreement. Wherefore as any man’s deed pat is 
good as Jong as he himfelf continueth it, fo the act of a public fociety of men done five 
hundred years fince ftandeth their’s who prefently are of the fame fociety, becaufe 
corporations are immortal: we were then alive in our predeceflors, and they in their 
fucceffors do live ftill”” Ecclef, Polit. p. 19. edit. 1723. 
* A city, the author obferves, is one of thofe words which are taken in different 


acceptations ; in the fenfe here meant it is fynonymous with commonwealth, 
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continuance of the fame race of inhabitants, conftitutes the 
identity of a comménwealth, in the fame manner as the identity 
of a fountain or river is afcertained by the flowing of the fame 
kind of water from the fame fources, though in perpetually 
varying ftreams. Agreeably to this comparifon, ought we to 
fay that the commonwealth, while compofed of the fame race 
of men, continues the fame identical commonwealth ? Or rather, 
ought we not to fay that the identity, in this cafe, is to be 
afcribed merely to the people or the inhabitants? Every com- 
monwealth, as we have faid, forms a fort of partnerfhip or 
community; and in this community or partnerfhip each in- 
dividual has his fhare. This fhare is determined by the form 
of the government, which is nothing elfe than the arrangement 
of the different individuals in the community ; and when this 
arrangement is altered, the commonwealth, though ftill compofed 
of the fame perfons, cannot remain fpecifically the fame. A 
tragic and a comic chorus may be executed by precifely the 
fame performers ; precifely the fame notes compofe the bold- 
nefs of the Doric, and the wildnefs of the Phrygian mufic. In 
fuch cafes, though the conftituent parts be the fame, a difference 
in their arrangement and difpofition produces a totally different 
refult. The identity of a commonwealth depends, therefore, 
on the continuance of the fame form of government ; but it is 
a diftinet inquiry, whether, in confequence of a change in the 
form of government, contraéts fubfifting before the revolution 
ought, in juflice, to be fulfilled *? 
A queftion 
* The author does not examine this queftion, but it is eafy to perceive that be would 
have decided it in a manner little conformable to the prevailing practice of his 
own times. The Athenians, indeed, gave one illuftrious example of their refpect for 


the fanctity of engagements contracted in the name ef the public, when they burdened 
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A queftion naturally follows, whether a good citizen muft 
of neceflity be endowed with the virtues of a good man? This 
queftion can only be folved by confidering what are the effen- 
tial qualities of a citizen. A citizen then is, as it were, one of 
a fhip’s company, and a fharer with the reft in one common 
concern, Different failors have different Occupations. One 
fteers the helm; another is boatfwain ; many ply the oars. 
The accurate and complete definition of each individual mutt, 
doubtlefs, exprefs his particular employment and his appropriate 
duty. Yet one general definition is applicable to them all; 
fince they are all alike concerned in promoting a profperous 
navigation, and all alike interefted in the fafety of the common 
veflel. The republic is the veffel in which citizens are em- 
barked ; and the fafety of the republic is, as we proved above, 
the fafety of its form of government. To this the virtues of 
good citizens muft always be relative ; and as civil conftitutions 
widely differ, the virtues neceflary to preferve them muft differ 
as widely. They are virtues not abfolutely, but politically ; 
and bear a reference to an end or purpofe, independently of 
which they would not deferve even the name of virtue. But 
the virtues of a good man are ultimately defirable on their 
Own account, as conftituting in themfelves the perfe@ion and 
happinefs of his rational and moral nature. 

Tu no country whatever have the greater part of mankind 
attained this confummate excellence ; but unlefs the majority 
in every country were politically virtuous, the commonwealth 
muft foon perith, fince its fubfiftence can only be maintained 

while 
themfelves with a loan,which had been made to the thirty tyrants, Demofthen, 


adverf, Leptin. & Hoerat. Areopagit. See alfo my Tranflation of Tfocrates, p. 4g; 
and Hiffory of Ancient Greece, vol. iii. p. 125. 
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while each, or at leaft the greater part of its members perform 
their proper offices, or, in other words, exercife their refpective 
virtues ; virtues as different from each other, as are the various 
exigencies of human life to which they are refpectively adapted. 
Our comparifon of the chorus is here ftri€tly applicable. The 
office and the virtue of him who leads the band is altogether 
different from the office and the virtue of any other performer. 
But of the leader himfelf, of him who direéts the chorus of 
ftate, what are the peculiar excellencies ? When he executes his 
office aright, wifdom and goodnefs are with propricty afcribed 
to him. There is an education too, that befits men born to 
command, and them only; leflons of war and horfemanfhip 
are given to the fons of kings; and Euripides fays in the per- 
fon of a young prince, 


« Teach me not frivolous arts, 
«¢ But teach me only how to ferve my country. 


” 


There is an education, therefore, becoming a prince, and there 
are men fit for receiving none other. Jafon” of Phere de- 
clared, without a figure of {peech, that he was famifhed for 
want of empire. Power, it feems, was as neceflary to Jafon, 
as food to other men; and if he had not gained a crown, he 
mutt have ceafed to live. This magnanimous Theffalian had 
learned, forfooth, only how to command, but a citizen muft 
alfo learn how to obey ; and it is juftly obferved, that, in the 
equality of free commonwealths, men muft be difciplined by 
obedience, before they can be fafely intrufted with authority. In 
proportion, therefore, as the form of government approximates 
political perfection, the virtues of a good man and of a good 
citizen will the more neatly coincide. In all fuch governments, 

prudence 
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prudence in the governors, and right opinion in the governed, 
are effential and peculiar requifites; other virtues are common 
to both, but varioufly modified by age, tex, office, and con- 
dition +. 

If virtue, in the fricteft fenfe, be effential toa citizen, by what 
name fhall wecall thofe low mechanics, whoare condemned bytheir 
indigence to unwholefome and degrading drudgery? They are not 
flaves, they are not mere inhabitants, their labour is ufeful to the 
flate, and yet the lives which neceflity compels them to lead, con- 
tribute not in any degree to the formation of virtue, either intel 
le€tual or moral. In ancient times, thefe mean artifans were fome- 
times claffed with flaves; and as flaves in many cities, they ftill 
continue to be confidered ; for it is worthy of remark, that de- 
fining a citizen as above, “ one entitled to thare the govern~ 
ment of his country,” we exclude from that rank, women, 
minors, and children, who are not lefs effential in a ftate than 
mechanics and artifans. But as there are various forms of 
government, there muff alfo be various kinds of citizens, In 
democracies, artifans and even day-labourers may enjoy the 
honours of the ftate ; in ariftocracies this is impoffible, becaufe 
office is the reward of virtue; in oligarchies, the labourer never 
can, but the artifan fometimes may attain the rank of citizen; 
becaufe in fuch governments wealth chiefly opens the road to 
preferment, and induftrious and {kilful workmen often acquire 
confiderable opulence. A law therefore prevailed at Thebes, ex- 
cluding every artifan who had not fhut fhop upwards of ten years, 
from enjoying any office of magiftracy. In times of national 
calamity, ftrangers, baftards, perfons of half-blood, and even 

flaves, 


* T have tranfpofed and compreffed this paflage, omitting fome obfcure claufes which 
are elfewhere more clearly exprefled. 
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flaves, have been affociated to the honours of the common- 
wealth ; but this liberality gradually ceafed with the public 
exigency, and an honourable defcent, firft on the father’s fide 
at leaft, and afterwards on the fide alfo of the mother, was again 
required for conftituting a citizen. Homer introduces Achilles 
complaining that he is treated like “ an unhonoured ftranger.” 
A participation in honours and offices is, in fact, effential to the 
character of him who is truly a citizen; and when the appella~ 
tion is beftowed on any other, it is to be confidered as nothing 
better than a flattering cheat. It is plain, therefore, that the 
character of a good man coincides in fome governments with 
that of a good citizen, in others not; but that even in the 
former, the two characters completely coincide in the cafe only of 
thofe properly qualified to fhare and to dire& the public admi- 
niftration *. 

We now proceed to inveftigate the number, the nature, and 
the genius of the different forms of government®. Man, we 
have faid, is naturally a herding and political animal ; he de- 
lights in the company of others, and covets it for no other 

purpofe 

* Hard would be the lot of mankind if thofe only were fit to live in fociety who 
had acquired confirmed habits of virtue. The purpofe of comfortable fubfiftence, for 
which communities are inftituted, does not require in the greater part of the perfons 
compofing them fuch confuinmate perfection. There is one cafe, however, pointed 
out in the text, in which the charaéter of a good citizen neceffarily infers that of a good 
man. This is the cafe of magiftrates or minifters, of thofe called to dire or condu@ 
the affairs of the community. In political life, the diftinQion between private and 


public character was firft invented by the moft deteftable knavery, as it is unhappily 
perpctuated by the moft lamentable credulity. 


» Ariftotle here repeats, that government is the arrangement of men in fociety, and 
efpecially of thofe men who, by the forms of the conftitution, are invefted with the 
fovercignty. He enumerates alfo fome different kinds of republics, as is done by 
him more fully hereafter in the next chapter. 
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purpofe but merely that of enjoyment. But utility foon 


,  firengthens the affociation which nature has collected; for 


That all juft 
governinent 
has for its 
end afd ob- 
ject the good 
of the go- 
verned. 


fociety is recommended to us not only for the purpofe of fup- 
porting life, a thing fo fweet in itfelf that men are eager to 
preferve it even under moft deplorable circumftances, but for 
the purpofe of living honourably and happily. The comfort- 
able fubfiftence, therefore, of the whole body collectively, 
and of each individual feparately, ought to be regarded as the 
end and purpofe for which communities have affembled, and 
the bond by which they are held together. In that moft un- 
equal of all affociations, the affociation,, if it may be fo called, 
of the mafter and the flave, we have already proved that there 
is a ftriét coincidence of interefts ; for though the advantage of 
the mafter be the thing principally intended, the advantage of 
the flave (we mean the flave by imbecility of nature) is alfo a 
neceflary refult *. : 
In the management of families, the intereft of fathers and 
hufbands coincides with that of wives and: children; but as: 
every art has for its obje& the benefit of thofe on whom it is 
exercifed ; phyfic, the health of the patient; gymnatftic, the 
firength and dexterity of the {cholar ; fo the art of domeftic 
government muft have for its obje& the benefit of the houfe 
or family. The benefit of the matter is likewife the ufual re- 
fult ; for as he who profeffes the gymnaftic may himfelf fome- 
times be a wreftler, and as he who dire&ts the veffel muft 
always 
© See above, p.32. The imperfection of modern language does not enable us to 
exprefs by one word Seworsz, which I have tranflated the aflociation of mafter and 
flave: an aflociation which the author endeavours to Prove mutually beneficial to 


both parties, by obferving, as he had before done, that the deftruction of the flave 
would put an end to the dewerses 
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ulways be a paflenger, fo the one fometimes, and the other 
always, derives perfonal advantage from his reipedtive art, the 
direé and effential obje& of which lies, however, beyond him- 
felf, and centers in thofe for whofe improvement the leffons-‘of 
the former are given, and for whofe fafety the fkill of the latter 
is exercifed. In_ political partnerfhips, the fame principle holds 
good; and the art of government, like all other arts, is pradifed 
dire€tly and principally for the benefit of thofe over whom it 
is exercifed, that is, the good of the governed‘, This is fo 
firictly true, that in the equality of ancient republics, thofe who 
performed the taf and fuftained the burden of magiftracy, and 
who fubjccted themfelves to the painful duties of uninterrupted 
vigilance and ftrenuous exertion in the fervice of the public, 
thought it juft that others next in fucceffion fhould perform the 
fame tafk, fuftain the fame burden, and fubmit tothe fame duties ; 
and thus repay the benefit which they had previoufly received, 
and ferve in their turn as guardians and watchmen of the com- 
munity*® But fees and falaries have corrupted this natural and 
healthy condition of fociety, and engendered the difeafe of 
avarice, which is only to be cured by the emolument of per- 
petual office. The emolument, however, is accidental; the 
burden effential. Thofe governments, therefore, which confult 
the good of the public, and thofe only, are right and juft. 
Thofe which confult the good of the magiftrates alone, are 
mere perverfions of government, corrupt tyrannies of unworthy 

matters 


« Plato, and, before him, the Pythagorean Fragments, forcibly maintain and beauti- 
fully illuftrate this doctrine. Vid. Plat. de Repub. l,i. P+ 584. edit. Ficin. and 
Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. ii. c. xi. p. 23. 

* Vid. Plat. de Repub. Li. p. 584. 
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mafters over reluctant flaves: but- a commonwealth is the 
partnerfhip of freedom. 

In enumerating and explaining the various forms of govern- 
mient,method requires that we begin with thofe whichare right and 
juft, becaufe thefe being previoufly defined, their counterfeits and 
corruptions will at once become manifeft. In every political affo- 
ciation, it is neceffary that onc man, the few, or the many, fhould 
bear fway; and whichever of them happens to take place, 
if the public good be the great rule of adminiftration, the go- 
vernment is right and juft, and is called a monarchy when 
lodged in the hands of one; an ariftocracy, when in. the hands 
of the few; and a republic, when in the hands of the many. 
The word ariftocracy denotes the government of the beft men, 
or the government that is beft in itfelf. A republic is the gene- 
ral name of all commonwealths, but is applicd particularly to 
denote a government adminiftered by the pcople at large, but 
adminiftered with juftice, not oppreflive to any clafs of citizens, 
but impartially confulting the good of all. 

The propricty of thcfe names is juftified by the nature of 
things. That one man, ora few, may be adorned by an accu- 
mulation of virtues, is what experience will juftify ; but that the 
multitude in any country fhould be fo illuftrioufly diftin- 
guithed, is inconfiftent with experience. The virtue moft likely 
to pervade a whole people, is martial fpirit. Citizens, therefore, 
who are foldicrs, naturally bear fway in that form of civil 
polity which is called by way of diftin@ion the republic’. The 

corrupt 
f The natural connection between republicanifm and martial fpirit is ftrongly at- 
tefted by all the hiftorians of antiquity from Herodotus to Livy. See Heradot. lv. 


c. Ixxvili. and Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. i. c, viii p. 364. and vol. tive. xxb p. 7. 
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corrupt deviation from monarchy, or rather from royalty, is 
tyranny; fcr a tyrant is a monarch who rules with no other 





mfeif and his 





view than the benefit of Ariftocracy 





degenerates into oliz y, when the few, whe are rich, govern 
the flate as belt fuits the interefts of their avarice and ambition: 
and a republic degenerates into a democracy, when the many, 
who are poor, make the gratification of their own paflions the 
only rule of their adminiftration®, Wherever wealth alone 
opens the road to preferment, oligarchy prevails ; poverty, on 
the other hand, is the conftant attendant of democracy; and 
the diftinctive charaGter of thofe governments coniifts not in 
this, that the many or the few bear fway, but in the one cafe, 
that rapacious poverty be armed with power, and in the other, 
that contemptuous opulence be invefted with authority. But 


as 


Read in Livy the Hiftory of Rome after the expulfion of the Tarquins, and the 
deftruation of the Decemvirs. Bur it is worthy of obfervation, that this eflential con- 
ne&ion has been fometimes overlooked in modern times, and well it might by thole 
who attended only to names; for in {peaking of the greateft battle fought among the 
Ttalian ftates, many of which were called republics, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, Machiavel has the followiag memorable words: “ Et fue quefta giornata 
combattuta con pitt virtu, che alcun altra che foffe ftata fatta in Cinquanta anni in 
Italia; perche vi mori tra Yuna parte & Valtra piu che mille huomini’? Delle Hit. 
torie, |. viii. p. 306. ‘ This aétion was fought with more valour than any other 
which had happened for fifty years in Italy ; fince on the two fides, the number of the 
flain exceeded roco men.” 

£ Ariftotle makes an apology for fpeaking fo freely of oligarchies and democracies, 
which were in fa&t the only governments then exifting in Greece ; and into one or 
other of which all republics have fo natural and fo (trong a tendency to degenerate. 
He fays, that in treating a fubje& philofophically, and not merely for the purpofe of 
practical utility, a juft theory cannot be educed, unlefs the Particulars which enter 
into the general queftion be fully enumerated and fairly examined. We are happy 
in living in a country where the injuftice and cruelty both of oligarchies and demo- 
cracies may be unrefervedly expofed and fearlefsly arraigned. 
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as eminence in wealth can oi!y fall to the thare of a few, and” 
as all may participate the advantages of equal freedom, the. 
partifans of the rich and of the multitude agitate republican. 
fates, each fa€tion ftriving to engrofs the goversiment, 

In the contentions which take place, both parties pretend to 
have juftice on their fide ; but there is a democratical and aa 
oligarchical: juftice, which ftrongly favours of iniquity. Moft 
men are wretched judges in their own caufe. Paffion narrows 
their underftanding ; and in every complicated cafe they fee 
thofe circumftances only which are favourable to themfelves, 
and obftinately thut their eyes to whatever favours their ad: 
verfaries, Jultice, the partifans of democracy affert’ to be 
nothing but equality; adding, that where men are equal in 
liberty, they are entitled to an equal enjoyment of all other 
advantages, Juftice, the partifans of oligarchy maintain, and 
maintain rightly; to confift not in equality, but in proportion? ; 
not in this, that the fliares of all be equal, but in this, that each: 
man have his due: but.as they themfélves’ are fuperior inv 
wealth, they claim a fupcriority in all other refpedts. 

Their reafoning would be conclufive, had communities been. 
formed merely for the purpofes of preferving and accumulating’ 
riches. On that fuppofition, the proportions of the profit might 
be exactly afcertained by the fhares of the’ capital. But com- 
monwealths have zo¢ been inftituted for the fake of riches, nor: 
for commerce by which riches are acquired, nor for that fort of 
juftice or convention, by which they are maintained. and de- 
fended. The Tufcans, Carthaginians, and other maritime na~ 


tions, are connected by the bonds of mutual traffic; their'ex- 
ports 


* The fubject of juftice is fully difcufled in the Fifth Book of the Ethics, to which 
the author here refers. See vol, is p. 257, & feq. 
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ports and imports are carefully regulated by treaties; they BOOK 
have courts of juftice to which the fubjeéts of one country may _ 
apply when injured by thofe of another; and they have al- 
liances in war ftipulating mutually to enfure to each other their 
refpective commercial advantages. But here, their reciprocal: Difference 
conneétions end ; they are not fubject, in other matters, to the as 
fame laws, nor governed by the fame magiftrates; they are wean 
not united by affection or friendfhip ; and provided each party ciations. 
be juft in: his dealings, it is totally-indifferent to the other what 
may be his charater in all other particulars ; an indifference 
which cannot ptevail among thofe who are fellow-citizens in. 
reality, and not merely in name. But fuppofe the connedtion 
to be rendered more intimate, and imagine the walls of Corinth 
to be united with thofe of Megara: fuppofe ftill farther, that 
the right of intermarriage, a right effential to the exiftence of 
communities, were eftablifhed ; and admit that each individual 
were protected in his induftry and in his dealings, by laws 
wifely framed, faithfully adminiftered, and realifing the meta- 
phor of the fophift Lycophron", “‘that law is a furety and 
a pledge ;” yet nothing of all this, neither the community of re- 
fidence, nor the connection of affinity, nor mutual dependence in 
trade, nor common affociation in war, none of thefe ties, nor all 
of them together, would be fufficient to confolidate the political 
edifice, and to conftitute that kind of partnerfhip which is pro- 
perly called a commonwealth: a partneribip aiming not merely 
at fubfiftence, but at well-being ; and fubfervient not merely to - 
the interefts of life, but to the interefts of that kind of life which 
is. 

* This Lycophron is mentioned by our author in his Sophiftic. Elench. paflim ; &- 

Rhetor. 1. iti. c. iii, 
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is ultimately defirable to man, as the perfection of his focial 


wey and moral nature. 


Chap. 7. 
Difficulties 
attending 
the queftion, 
in what por- 
tion of the 
fiate the 
fovereignty 
ought to 
refide. 


-This perfe€tion cannot be attaincd independently of the 
community of refidence, the connections of affinity, and the 
long-continued habits of daily and faro‘liar intercourfe. Fefti- 
vals, facrifices, common ‘occupations, and cormmon amufements 
knit mankind into friendfhip, colle@& families into cartons, and 


confolidate cantons into commonwe By exercifing the 





energics and operations of the focial principle, the genuine hap- 
pinefs of human life is improved and perfected: and that man 
who, by his perfonal excellencies and the lovelinefs of his 
character, contributes moft to this great end, whatever may be 
his inferiority to many others in birth or in wealth, ought to 
be regarded as the principal fharer in the great political 
partnerfhip *. 

It has been found a matter of difficulty to determine in what 
portion of the ftate the fovereignty ought to refide. In the 
majority of the people at large? Then the fovereignty muft be 
vefted in poverty ; and if the poor plunder the rich, who fhall 
atraign their injuftice? In the few, who are wealthy, or thofe 
ftill fewer, who are virtuous? Then the public muft be infulted 
in the one cafe, and difhonoured in the other: for offices of 
authority are the honours conferred by republics; and fhould 
the fame men remain always in place, they muft purchafe 
this pre-eminence by the difgrace of the people at large. Shall 

we 

& The author concludes this chapter with a fentence unconnected with the context, 
namely, “ The doubts and difputes concerning governments arife from confidering 
juftice, which is a complex object, under one only afpect ; and thus fubftituting a part 


of it for the whole.” This remark, which was before made, it feemcd unneceflary to 
repeat, _ 
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we then eftablith a king? The evil evidently would become the 3 he k 
greater, how meritorious foever we may fuppofe the chara€ter Wee 
of this king to be’, fince the fphere of honour would thus be 

{till more narrowly contracted, and that of difgrace ftill more 

widely expanded. Perhaps the vigour of fovereign power is 
incompatible with the imbecility of human paffion; and, 

therefore, ought not to be committed to man, but intrufted to 

law. Yet if the fpirit of your laws be democratical or oligar- 

chical, wherein will this alteration avail you? The evils com- 

plained of, will evidently ftill prevail. 

Great as thefe dilficultics feem, they are not, however, Solution of 
altogether incapable of folution. The péople at large, how i ae 
contemptible foever they may appear when taken individually, 
are yet, when colleétively confidered, not, perhaps, unworthy 
of fovereignty ". It is a trite obfervation, that thofe entertain. 
ments where each man fends the difh moft agreeable to his own 
palate, are preferable to thofe furnithed by the moft fumptuous 
delicacy of individuals. The people at large are allowed to be 
the beft judges of mufic and of poetry. The general tafte is 
thus acknowledged to be better than that of the few, or of one 

man, 


} The author here does not dogmatife, but difcufs. In purfuing the principle on 
which he now reafons, he draws a conclufion againft royalty : but viewing the fubject 
under a different afpect, he confiders, in other paflages, the kingly power as a fir 
balance between the people and the great; and regards the royal authority as a firm 
pledge, that the poor thall not be opprefled, nor the rich plundered. 


™ ‘This is the only queftion which the author here examines; leaving, as he obferves, 
the folution of the other difficulties to another opportunity. In the whole of what he 
fays, be {peaks merely as an advocate ; and his arguments, he obferves, apply not to 
any people indifcriminately, but to a people peculiarly circumftanced (p05 1 maxbec), 
who are the only fit materials for what he calls his worse, or republic; as will he 
explained more fully hereafter. It is farther worthy of remark, that when Ariftotle 
fpeaks of the people, be here means populus, not blebs; the people at large, not the 
lower ranks only. ¥ 
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man, however fkilful.  Confidered:.colleGtively, the peopir 
form a complex animal, with many fect, with many hands, with 
many faculties, with many virtues; each member contributing 
famething, more or lefs valuable, to the perfection of the whole 
body. The moral and intelleGtual.excellencies of the multi- 
tude thus differ from thofe of a wife and virtuous man, as the 
beauty of a fine pidture* does from the beauty of individuals ; 
of whom. fome may have eyes, and others may have other fea- 
tures, more perfect and more beautiful than thofe of the picture ; 
yct the picture, colledting only excellencies, and always avoiding 
deformities, will be found more. beautiful and more perfect than 
any original in nature, with whom it can be compared. The 
excellencies, therefore, of that complex entity the public, may 
fometimes furpafs thofe of the moft accomplifhed prince or 
molt virtuous council. That this commonly holds, I would 
not, indeed, venture to affirm. It rather feems manifeft, that 
to fome bodies of men the argument cannot poflibly apply ; for 
if it applied to.them, it would extend alfo to wild beafts, fince 
wherein fome multitudes differ from wild beafts it is not eafy 
to difcover. 

The fafety of every free government requires that the major 
part of the citizens fhould enjoy a certain weight in the admi- 
niftration. If this does not take place, the majority muft be 
diffatishied ; and where the majority are diffatisfied, the govern- 
ment will foon be fubverted. But what fort of magiftracy is 
the humble citizen, the mere unit of the crowd, qualified to 
exercife? Offices of high perfonal truft, or of important execu- 
tive authority, his ignorance would difgrace, or -his injuftice 

might 

* Such was the Helen of Crotona painted by Zeuxis. ‘ Neque enim putavit, 


omnia, qua quereret ad venuftatem, uno in corpore fe reperire poffe,” &. Cicero 
de Inventione Rhetorica, |. ii. ¢. i. 
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might betray. For the performance of extraordinary tafke, 
extraordinary virtues, as well as extraordinary abilities, are re- 
quired ; and fuch virtues and abilities are not to be expected in 
the individuals of a promifcuous multitude. It remains, there- 
fore, that the people at large be intrufted with the deliberative ° 
and judicial powers of government, becaufe the members of 
affemblies, fenates, and courts of juftice, acting, not individually, 
but colle@ively, prove mutually affifting-to each other. In 
fuch popular tribunals, virtue and paffion, reafon and fentiment, 
courage and wifdom, are harmonioufly blended into one falutary 
compofition, in which even the groffcft ingredients are not 
without their ule; for experience teaches, that the pureft 
nourifhment is not always the beft, but that fine flour is moi ° 
wholefome when mixed with the coarfe *, 

Guided by this principle, Solon and fome other legiflators 
committed to the people at large the power of appointing the 
magiftrates, as well as that of taking an account of their admi- 
niftration. This political arrangement, indeed, is expofed to 
‘the following. objeGion.. ..To appoifit a’ phyfician, or to take an 
account of his condué in his profeffion, feems to belong only 
‘to thofe who are {killed in the art of phyfic*. A geometer 

muft 


° In what fenfe the word “ deliberative” is to be here underftood, wili bé explained 


prefently. 


» Nam multitudo fere melius quam finguli de rebus omnibus judicat. Singuli enim 
quafdam habent virtutum particulas, quz fimul collate unam excellentem virtutem 
conficiunt. Quod in medicorum pharmacis, ac in primis in antidoto eo, quod Mithri- 
daticum vocant, perfpicue cerni poteft. In eo enim plereque res per fe noxix, ubi 
confufe fuerint, falutare adverfas venena remedium afferunt. Buchannanus de jure 
Regni apud Scotos, c. xxviii. 

" & Perfons thus fkilled, the author divides into three clafles : Srpwrpyery apyirsurocinaly 
wraudivuno mere practitioners; men of accurate and profound fcience; and perfons 
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BOOK mutt be examined by geometricians; and a pilot, by men ac- 


TIL. 


quainted with navigation. Wherefore, then, ought the people 
indifcriminately to be entitled to judge their magiftrates, and ta 
appreciate their merit or demerit in employments, which the 
people indifcriminately are not qualified to exercife ? This ob- 
jection may be anfwered by recurring to the principles already 
eftablithed, that the people colleétively confidered (unlefs con- 
fifting of a vile and flavith populace) are capable of difcharging 
functions, of which, in their individual character, they feem 
altogether unworthy. Befides this, the produdtions of every 
art are not beft appreciated by its profeffors. The pilot is a 
better judge of a helm than the fhip carpenter. A cook is 
feldom confulted about the merit of the fupper which he has 
dreffed ; and he who inhabits a houfe, needs not a jury of ar- 
chitects to afcertain the degree of praife or of blame due to the 
contrivance of the builder. 

There is ftill another ground on which the arrangement of 
popular governments is cenfured; That magiftrates fhould be 
elected by, and refponfible to, the promifcuous crowd of citi- 
zens, convened in affemblies and courts of juftice, feems highly 
unreafonable, becaufe the upper ranks of men are thus fubjected 
to the authority of their inferiors. To be a general or a 
treafurer, that is, to command the public force, or to manage 
the public purfe, or to perform any feparate fundtion of executive: 
magiftracy, it is neceflary to be endowed with certain pre-emi- 
nent qualifications ; a mature age, an ample patrimony, an. uni- 
formly approved and refpected character. Ought fuch dignified 

: perfonages 


inftruted, but lefs correétly and deeply, in the healing art. The diftin@ion between 
a capysrexronxer, OF és adores and is wrewasdoperr, Occurs frequently in other parts of his 
works, and in reference to other arts and fciences. 
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perfonages to be examined, tried, and fometimes profecuted 
to punifhment, by men of no eftimation; of different ages, 
different characters, and often deftitute of fortune? Is not this 
to commit the greater magiftracy to thofe judged unworthy of 
holding the lefler? Thefe queftions may be fatisfaétorily. an- 
fwered by obferving, that the individuals compofing the fenate 
or aflembly are not themfelves the aflembly or fenate. They 
are parts only of thofe awful tribunals, and the magiftrates are 
tried not by the parts, but by the whole; that is, by the affem- 
bly, fenate, or courts of juftice, which, whatever may be the 
character and condition of many of the members compofing 
them, are certainly more wealthy and more refpe@able than 
any of thofe magiftrates who are held amenable to their jurif- 
diGion, The prefent difficulty, therefore, may thus be re- 
moved ; but the doubt which we firft ftarted, proves that the 
laws fhould always decide whenever their general language (for 
their language muft be general) applies to the cafe in queftion ; 
and that judges fhould then only fpeak when the laws are 
filent. But what laws.are entitled.to the appellation of good; 
does not yet appear. This only is manifeft, that the laws muft 
depend on the nature of the government; juft, therefore, under 
a good government, and unjuft under a bad one. 

Every fcience and every art propofes to itfelf fome end or 
purpofe which .it confiders as abfolutely good and ultimately 
defirable, that is, good and defirable in itfelf without reference 
to the attainment of any object beyond it. Of politics, the 
moft comprehenfive and the moft important of all fciences, the 
end and aim is the public good of the community, which can 
only be upheld by juftice, which, as we before faid, forms the 
great law of the moral world, To a certain length, the general 
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BOOK opinions of mankind coincide, refpecting juftice, with the ac- 


curate decifions of philofophy. Among equals, juftice is ac 
knowledged to confift in equality; among thofe who are: 
unequal, it is acknowledged to confift in proportion, that is, in 
giving to each his due. But what, and how many, are the cir- 
cumftances which ought to regulate this proportion, is not 
clearly afcertatned. Ought a fuperiority in every advantageous 
quality, when other things are alike, to entitle its poffeffor to a 
fuperiority of political advantages? Shall men’s ftatures or 
colours be confidered as laying a foundation for the difcrimina- 
tion of ranks in fociety ? In leffer matters, fuch a principle of 
diftinGtion is not allowed to operate. At a concert of mufic, 
the beft inftrument is given, not to the handfomeft man, but to 
the beft performer. How much foever he may be furpaffed in 


beauty or nobility, and how much foever the value of beauty 


and nobility may furpafs that of mufical {kill, yet the beft per- 
former is always honoured with the beft flute. The rea- 
fon is plain ; the circumftances in which his rivals are fu- 
perior, contribute nothing to the work in hand. They have 
no manner of relation to mufical performance; and there- 
fore, with regard to it, cannot ftand in competition with the 
quality in which he excels them. For things {pecifically dif- 
ferent, and which admit not of a common meafure, can only be 
eftimated by confidering how far they refpeGtively contribute 
to fome common end. To compare them abftraétedly is im- 
pofible or abfurd. A difference in every valuable quality 
ought not, therefore, to be a fource of political diftindtioa. 
Swiftnefs meets with due honour at the Olympic games. But 
the honours conferred by cities, are apportioned to qualities effen- 
tial to the exiftence or well-being of the ftate. A community 

eannot 
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cannot confift of beggars or of flaves: Liberty, therefore, and 
wealth and birth, naturally contend for pre-eminence; but if 


thefe things be neceffary to conftitute a commonwealth, juftice’ 


and valour are not lefs neceflary to defend and uphold ‘it. In 
the conteft, therefore, for civil pre-eminence, education and 
virtue feem fairly entitled to the firft honours; becaufe of all 
things, education and virtue moft contribute to the perfection 
of civil fociety. The partifans of ‘vealth-allege, that the rich 
are moft faithful to their engagements; and- that thofe who 
have the greateft fhare in the public ftock, ought to be invefted 
with the government. ‘The nobles contend, that as flaves are 
effentially different from citizens, he who is fartheft removed 
from a fervile extraction, ought to be held a citizen of a fupe- 
rior clafs, and therefore to be armed with authority, They 
ftrengthen this conclufion, by obferving that nobility is nothing 
elfe but the virtue of the race, hereditary worth, and prefcriptive 
dignity. But fuch arguments, in their ultimate tendency, 
would prove, that one man, if more noble and wealthy than the 
reft, ought-to. be made. king ;.and-even in a virtuous republic; 
that he who furpaffed his fellow-citizens in virtue, ought to be 
exalted to:regal power. Such is the abfurdity refulting from 
the {uppofition, that. thofe who are fuperior in one particu 
lar" ought to be entitled to a fuperiority in political fociety ; in 
which mankind have aflembled in order to club their refpective 
advantages,. and.in order to dire@ their various but united 


efforts, . 


+ Ariftotle obferves, that nothing is eafier than to eftablifh a democracy, an oli- 
garchy, or a tyranny; becaufe all thofe governments are perfectly fimple in their 
conftruction ; to make them requires no accuracy-of comparifen, no power of com~ 


bination, But he obferves and proves, again and again, that they are all of them mere : 


perverfions and mockeries of juft government. 
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BOOK .efforts, to one falutary end and purpofe ; and in which the 
A es ) people at large may always quath the vain pretenfions of the 
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few, by faying, weé collcétively are richer, wifer, and nobler than 
you. The beft laws, therefore, are thofe which are framed for 
the general benefit of the citizens; that is, of men qualified 
alternately to govern and to obey, differently qualified, indeed, 
in different governments ; but in the beft, qualified and deter- 
mined to govern and to obcy according to the rules which right 
reafon prefcribes. 

The exiftence of every commonwealth prefuppofes, how- 
ever, a certain degree of equality among thofe who are its 
conftituent members. Should exceflive inequality prevail, 
efpecially in thofe things which form the power and fplendour 
of fociety itfelf, the affociation will gradually tend to a diffolu- 
tion ; and, therefore, if one man, or a few, fhould difplay a 
degree of virtue, by which that of all the reft would be totally 
eclipfed, fuch men, if too few in number to fubfift by them- 
felves in a feparate fociety, could not form a part,-or be con- 
fidered as members, of any community whatever. It is the law 
of commonwealths, that the citizens compofing them fhould 
rule by vicarious fucceffion ; becaufe thofe who contribute, 
nearly in equal portions, to the benefit and lIuftre of the com- 
munity, are entitled to expect from that community nearly the 
fame treatment. But the fame treatment, that is, a mere 
equality of honours and advantages, would be the height of 
injuftice to confpicuous eminence and incomparable worth. 
Who is to govern the natural governors of mankind? What 
laws are made for men who are a law unto themfelves? The 
attempt to legiflate for fuch men would be expofed to ridicule ; 

8 and 
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and they might anfwer the arguments of thofe foolith enough to 
undertake this tafk, as Antifthenes* fays, that the lions, in the 
aflembly of beafts, anfwered the eloquent harangue of the hares 
on the fubject of equal laws. 

The oftracifm of democratics was invented for levelling that 
extreme inequality, under which fuch forms of government can- 
not poffibly fubfift, The affembly banithes for a limited time 
thofe too confpicuoufly diftinguithed by wealth, popularity, con- 
nections, or any other political advantage. For a fimilar reafon, 
the Argonauts, we are told, rejected the affiftance of Hercules. 
His virtues too much overtopped thofe of the adventurers with 
whom he wifhed to be affociated. The counfel, therefore, which 
Periander gave to Thrafybulus is not blaaable? abftractedly and 
in itfelf, but becaufe that counfel was both given and employed 
for the purpofe of fupporting a cruel tyranny. Periander, we 
are told, faid nothing to the queftion of Thrafybulus, « by 
what means he fhould maintain the fovereignty of Miletus ;” 
but conduéting his meffenger into a field of corn, lopped the 
talleft talks, and thus levelled the furface. The meffenger 
reported ‘what’ he had feen, and what Thrafybulus appears to 
have underftood, having {peedily fet himfelf to cut off the firft 
men of the city. Both democracies and oligarchies follow the 


fame policy. The Athenians, in violation of treaties, chaftifed - 


the Samians, Chians, and Lefbians, in order to break the 
ftubborn pride of thofe fierce iflanders, and to level their 
afpiring fentiments with thofe of their more fervile allies. The 
Perfian monarch has often fmit and humbled the Medes and 
Babylonians, vainly elated by the remembrance of their ancient 


* empire. . 


* Antifthenes was a fcholar of Socrates, who, in imitation of. his mafter, mixed 
facetioufnefs with feverity. See Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. iii. ¢. xxiv. P+ 149. 
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empire’, The levelling maxim, therefore, is univerfally ap- 
plicable in all fuch governments. The fame principle obtains 
in mufic, in mechanics, in painting, and indeed in every art. 
_A painter would not admit into his performance, any limb or 
member, however beautiful, exceeding the proportional magni- 
tude of the figure which he delineates. A fhip-builder mut 
adapt the helm, and every other part, to the fize of the whole 
veffel ; and in a chorus of mufic, an overpowering voice would 
difturb and deftroy the effe&t of the fymphony. The oftracifm, 
therefore, in democracies, and fome analogous inftitution in 
monarchies, is ufeful for maintaining the harmony of the poli- 
tical concert. It is better, indeed, that the legiflator, at the firft 
formation of the commonwealth, fhould provide againft the 
neceflity of ever having recourfe to fuch violent remedies, 
But if this has not been done originally, he muft, in that cafe, 
as at fea, tack about, and thus fteer the veffel of the ftate into a 
fafe harbour. 

The oftracifm, however, inftead of being feafonably and ufe- 
fully employed, is too often abufed to fa@tious and pernicious 
purpofes. In corrupt commonwealths, juftice is meafured by 
the utility of that portion of the ftate, to whofe intereft the 
public good is, on all occafions, readily facrificed. Such ap- 
parent or relative juftice is, indeed, real and abfolute iniquity ; 
but it is the only kind of juftice that, under bad governments, 
can poffibly prevail. The oftracifm, therefore, will hot be 
properly applied in thofe cafes to which it is folely or chiefly 
applicable ; for it is a matter of doubt, whether this invention 

ought 
* The author does not fay that thefe things are right; but he maintains that they 


are neceflary for the fafety of the government, which being bad in itfelf, can-only-be 
preferved by bad means. 
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ought ever to be employed in a virtuous and well-repulated 
community. When a man confpicuoufly overtops his fellow- 
citizens, I fay not in other political advantages, but in virtue 


o . . . . ¢ 
itfelf, what is then to be done? It will not be faid, that in a 


well-regulated flate, his fuperiority in virtue ought to fubje@ 
him to banifnment. Nor will it be faid, that fuch confpicuous 
fuperiority, fubmitting to the law of vicarious fucceflion, ought 
to command and obey alternately. This would be as abfurd as 
dividing the empire with Jupiter. It remains, therefore, that 
all men fhould cheerfully and uniformly obey fuch rulers, and ac- 
knowledge the natural and perpetual {overcignty of their virtues, 
This obfervation naturally leads us to fpeak of kings. We 
have formerly numbered monarchy among the juft forms of 
government. But whether is it univerfally the beft form; or 
ufeful in fome ftates and hurtful in others? Firft of all, it is evi- 
dent that there are various kinds of monarchy. The kings of 
Sparta, who feem to be of all kings the moft limited by law, 
conduct the military expeditions, and prefide in the religious 
worthip;-of theisgcauntry.... They aré the hereditary generals of 
the commonwealth. In the heroic ages, kings were not armed 
with the power of life and death, except by a kind of martial 
law, limited in its execution to a day of battle. Agamemnon 
patiently endures reproach and infult in the council ; but iffuing 
to the field, he fays, 
*¢ Who dares inglorious in his fhips to ftay ? 
Who dares to tremble on this fignal day ? 
That wretch, too mean to fall by martial power, 
The birds fhall mangle and the dogs devour, 
For death is in my hand *.” 
This, 
" liad ii. v. 391. Ariftotle quotes Homer, and even Herodotus, from memory ; 
VOL. II. ec fo 
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BOOK This, therefore, is one kind of monarchy, a perpetual general- 
t ...; fhip, fometimes hercditary, and fometimes elective. Another 
fpecies of monarchy is that which prevails among the Afiatic 
barbarians. Their kings exercife a power abfolute, unlimited, 
and almoft tyrannical ; yet their authority is legal, hereditary, 
and fecure. The genius of the Greeks is, in point of govern- 
ment, different from that-of the barbarians ; and the genius of 
the Europeans is different from that of the Afiatics, who of all 
nations are the moft patient of defpotifm. Their kings, there- 
fore, are guarded, not as tyrants are in Europe, by the arms of 
foreign mercenaries, but by the fervile fidelity of their native 
troops; and their dominion becomes lawful, becaufe volun- 
tarily endured ; infomuch that the guards of European princes 
are employed againft the citizens, and the guards of Afiatic 
princes confift of the citizens themfelves. A third fpecies of 
monarchy is that of the Aifymnetes in ancient Greece, who 
were nothing elfe than eleéfive tyrants, fometimes chofen for 
life, and fometimes appointed for a limitéd time, or the con- 
clufion of a particular bufinefs. The people of Mitylené thus 
chofe Pittacus to conduct the war againft the exiles, headed by 
Antimenides, and the poet Alczus; who, in one of his con- 
vivial fongs, arraigns the folly of the multitude, “ for appoint- 
ing, vociferoufly and tumultuoufly, the baneful Pittacus to 
tyrannife a frantic and ill-fated country.” The government of 
the fymnetes partook both of tyranny and. of royalty ; they: 
were defpots exercifing lawful power, becaufe lawfully granted ;. 
but differing from Afiatic monarchs, becaufe their temporary: 
power 

fo familiar was he with thofe admired‘authors. From this circumftance, his citations 
are not always correct; as in the example before us, where, to the four verfes in the 


text, he adds, from another part af-the Diad, way’ yap scr Garcros—~** For death is in 
my hand.” 
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power was not congenial to the fpirit and ufages of their 
country. A fourth fpecies of monarchy prevailed in the heroic 
ages, a limited royalty; juft, legal, and hereditary. Thofe who 
fignally benefited mankind in arts or arms, who colleéted 
focieties, formed fettlements, and eftablithed colonies, received 
voluntary fubmiffion from public gratitude’, They became 
enerals in war, judges in peace, and prefided in fuch aéts 
of religion as were not exclufively attached to particular 
prielthoods. In deciding the differences of their fubjects, 
they fwore to obferve the rules of Juftice; and the form 
of the oath confifted in elevating the fceptre’, In progrefs of 
time, thefe branches of authority were either voluntarily re- 
figned by kings, or forcibly refumed by their people. In moft 
commonwealths, kings have been reduced to the condition of 
mere prefidents in religious ceremonies 3 and in that country 
of Greece in which their office beft deferves the name of 
royalty, they are merely hereditary generals, 

To thefe four kinds of monarchy above.mentioned, we mutt 
fill add w fifth ang. lait kind, the moft abfolute of all. A king 
may bear to a ftate the fame relation which a mafter does to a 
family, having the whole power of the fovereignty concentrated 
in his own perfon. The office of fuch a monarch, and that of 

a king 
® See Sarpedon’s fpeech in Homer, Taaoxe rin de yon t.tyanuscha psdica, Be. Th, xii 
Vv. 310. and Pope, v. 370-386. 


“ Such, they may cry, deferve the fovereign ftate, 
Whom thofe that envy, dare not imitate.”* 


’ The {ceptre was given to kings as the badge of their authority, and entitled them 
to adminifter the Byres ds:, Jove’s laws 3 which when they perverted or infringed, 
the fceptre dropped from their hands. See Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol, is 
¢. ii. paffim, 
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a king of Sparta, form the two ultimate limits of monarchical 
power, which cannot be greater than it is in the firft cafe, nor 
leffer than it is in the fecond. The perpetual generalfhip of 
Sparta cannot even be faid to conftitute a particular form of go- 
vernment. It is not the conftitution itfelf, but rather a law of 
that conftitution ; and a law that may take place under any 
other conftitution whatever. We hall not, therefore, at predent 
examine its advantages or inconveniences; but proceed to 
confider thofe kinds of royalty which contain the {pecific 
qualities of kingly government. 

In appreciating their merits or defects, we muft eftimate the 
contending -pretenfions of good laws and good men’. The 
partifans of kings obferve, that laws can only fpeak a general 
language ; that their applications to particular cafes, which, 
taken collectively, form the fum of human tranfaétions, is often 
doubtful, dangerous, or hurtful; that there is not any art of 
which the pradtice can be regulated by immutable precept ; that 
even in Egypt, a country fingularly attached to the formality of 
rules, phylicians are allowed, after the third day of the malady, 
to alter the mode of treatment prefcribed by authority ; and even 
before that time, to alter it at their peril. "The advocates for laws 
affert, and affert juftly, that the queftion.pattly refolves itfelf into 
one more general, ‘“ whether ought reafon or paffion to bear 
fway.” Laws, therefore, muft be eftablifhed ; but as they cannot 
completely involve the decifion of each particular cafe, whether 
ought one man, or many, to adminifter and apply them? The 
arguinents in favour of the judgment of the many, we have 

already 


Y In treating of monarchy, Ariftotle has principally abfolute monarchy in view. He 
flatcs the obje€tions to it with that fulnefs and force with which he commonly repre- 
fents the arguinents of bis adverfaries; refuting them afterwards with as much brevity 
as the fubject can pofibly admit. / 
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already had occafion to explain? ; and in favour of their juftice, BOOK 
it.may be obferved, that the many are lefs liable to corruption ; 
than one man or the few, in the fame manner that a large lake 

is lefs corruptible than a {mall pool. If we deal, therefore, im- 

partially with kings, magiftrates, and people, regarding them all 

as compofed of the fame materials, endowed with fimilar excel- 

lencies, and liable to fimilar imperfeCtions; it muft be acknow- 

ledged that in communities confifting of fuch members, and 
particularly in.:the cities of Greece, a republic is better than 

an ariftocracy, and an ariftocracy than a monarchy. Kings Why intro- 
were originally eftablifhed by the gratitude of {mall com- a 
munities, in which there were but few perfons of confiderable abelithed. 
weight or diftinguithed merit. But as the number of men de- 

ferving the name of peers, or equals, increafed, the kingly go- 
vernment was changed for an ariftocratical republic. Under 

this government nations flourifhed, and riches were accumulated, 

Riches were followed by luxury,. and luxury by rapacity. 

The wealth of the ftate. became. the plunder. of individuals. 
Oligarobies;.and then tyrannies,fuccefively prevailed ; an ufurp- 

ing faétion continually narrowing the bafis of its own power, 

till this power, fupported on a fingle point, was eafily over- 

turned by the juft refentment of the multitude*, Democracy 


then 
® See abave, c, viii. p» 187. 


* Ariftotic’s theory of political revolutions is wonderfully confirmed by the anciert 
Hiitory of Italy. In that country limited monarchies firft prevailed, which d:- 
generating into tyrannies, made way for ariftocracies. Rome, Naples, Capua, Noi, 
Tufculum, were long governed by fenates : but as cities became more populous, an 
epidemical malady feized the people of perfecuting the Patricians. This evil raged 
during the Carthaginian wars, from which time there was a continual progref towars 





democracy. Yet in all thefe republics, whether popular or ariftocratica!, the fey 
power of the ftate was generally held by diftinguifhed individuals; a Valerius, 
Camillus, or Fabius, of Rome ; a Manilius, chief of the Latins; a Herennius, of the 
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then arofe, and prevailed in its turn; and it isa matter, perhaps, 
of fome difficulty to eftablith any other form of government in 
large cities and populous communities. 

Should monarchy be;admitted .2s an ufeful inftitution, a 
new queftion occurs, whether it ought to be hereditary ? 
Whatever be the charadter of a young prince, ought he, 
in default of his father, to aflume the government, and to 
rule for the ruin of his country? But the king, knowing the 
profligacy of the prince, will provide a more worthy fucceffor. 
This furely {uppofes a degree of virtue greater than can be ex- 
peed from man, that, for the good of the public, a father 
fhould exclude his own fon from a throne. As adminiftrator 
of the laws, the king muft be entrufted with a military. force, 
fufficient to render them effectual. This force, it is eafy to fee, 
ought to be fuch as will enable him to coerce refradtory indi- 
viduals, but not to opprefs the community. Such was the pro- 
portion of troops anciently committed by the Greeks to their 
Aifymnetes ; and fuch was the rule by which a citizen of Syra- 
cufe wifhed to limit the military force entrufted to Dionyfius. 

But fome perfons affert, that it is impoffible to modify kingly 
power into any thing like reafon and juftice. That the inven- 
tion is altogether unnatural; and that placing a prince on the 
throne is nothing elfe than raifing paffion and a wild beaft to 
the feat of fovereignty. That no man isa fair Judge in his own 
caufe ; and that a king, therefore, can never judge fairly be- 
tween himfelf and his people. That phyficians, when fick, 
truft not to their own fkill, but require the advice of others ; 
and that mafters of the gymnaftic exercifes pretend not to be - 

, proper 
Samnites, &c. all which ated fomething of a fimilar part in the cities of their refpeétive 


diftriGts, which the Medici did in modern times in Florence, and the Malateftas, 
Vifcontis, Felorios, &c. in other cities of Italy. 
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proper judges of their own exhibitions. In all cafes whatever, 
mankind acknowledge the danger of impaffioned, and therefore 
partial, decifions, and ought the more earneftly to ftrive againft 
this danger, in proportion to the importance of the objects that 
inflame the ardour of defire, and ftrengthen the bias of {elfith- 
nefs. That the only juft fovereigns, therefore, are God and the 


laws ; efpecially thofe unwritten, moral, and univerfal laws, - 


founded in nature, reared and perfe@ed by education and 
cuftom. Béfides this, were the heart and will of a king not to 
be diftrufted, his head and his underftanding would be totally 
unequal to the difcharge of an office not made for humanity, 
Can one man be fuppofed capable of fuperintending the concerns 
of a whole people ? Let him be ever fo. good, two mutt ftill be 
better than one. 


“ By mutual'confidence and mutual ‘aid, 
Great deeds are done, and great difcoveries made ; 
The wife new prudence from the wife acquire, , 
And one brave hero fans another’s fire °,” 


And Agamemnon, fenfible of his own inability to exercifé. 
regal power, prayed, 
“ Oh! would the Gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten fuch fages as they grant in thee®: 
Such wifdom toon fhould Priam’s force deftroy, 
Atnd foon fhould fall the haughty towers of Troy*,” 


That the laws. muft be adminiftered, and their general language - 


adapted to particular cafes, by the difcernment of upright 
judges, affords not any argument in favour of the judge ag 
fuperior to the law. For it is acknowledged, that in every 
cafe 

*. Pope's Iliad, ii. 224, ® Thid. 370. * Ibid. 443. 
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cafe to which laws are applicafle, they only ought to judge and 
to govern; and from the law itfelf men derive thofe principles 
that enlighten their reafon and dire@ their decifions. Enured to 
the difcipline of this wife {chool-miftrefs, they not only under- 
ftand the letter, but imbibe the fpirit of ther inftru@tions ; and 
in continuing habitually fubject to the laws, they become duly 
qualified to explain them, which that man can never be, who 
is raifed above the laws. 

Belides, there is an abfurdity in fuppofirg that one man with 
two eyes and two ears can objerve as widely, or with two 
hands and two feet can aét as vigoroufly, as many men with many 
perceptive and many active powers. ‘Kings themfelves bear 
witnefs to the law of nature, affociating to their government 


. many eyes, many hands, many organs of fenfe, and many in- 


ftruments of action. Their friends, that is, the friends both of 
their perfons and government, are full partners in power ; they 
would not exert themfelves to fupport a fyftem to which they 
were unfriendly ; and friendfhip, we have before proved, can 
only fubfift among equals. The government of one, therefore, 
neceffarily terminating in that of many, his peers and equals, it is 
furely moft advifable to form direétly and at once, that kind of 
conftitution which muft always be circuitoufly eftablithed. 
Thefe arguments againft royalty are not fo conclufive as they 
feem; becaufe they reft entirely on the fallacy of extending 
to mankind in’general, obfervations that have been found ap- 
plicable to fome particular communities. Government is 


' nothing clfe but the arrangement of individuals in a ftate, and 


the propriety of every arrangement or compofition muft depend 
on the number and nature of its materials. Some focieties of 
men are fitted for liviag under what we have called a republic, 

13 that 
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that is, a juft and equal polity, adminiftered by rotation; and BOOK 


no people whatever are fitted for living under a tyranny, 
whether of one man, of an oligarchical fenate, cr of a demoera- 
tical affembly ; all which we have declared bafe perverfions of 
government, and dire@t violations of nature. But between 
thefe extremes, there may be fome nations fo conftituted as 
fpontaneoufly to obey a lord or defpot, as fervants obey a 
matter ; and others fo conttituted as voluntarily to obey a king, 
or even an Miftocratical fenate, as wives and children obey their 
fathers or hufbands. Thofe who are unequal by nature, cannot 
be levelled by any contrivance of man; and when authority is 
juft and ufeful, fubmiffion will be ready and cheerful. Even in 
republics themfelves, where men: are arranged, not according 
to their wealth, but according to their worth 3. where the citizens 
love liberty, which they have arms and courage to defend ; 
yet fhould the illuftrious virtues of one man, or one family, 
totally eclipfe the merit of the community at large, fuch a man, 
or fuch a family, muft either be banifhed by the oftracifm or 
enthroned. «So much conicernitig monarchy, its nature and 
kinds ; what nations it fuits, and for what reafons it {uits 
them * : 


© The laft chapter is merely a recapitulation ; after which the author fays, that it is 
his intention to proceed to treat of the beft form of government. 
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BOOK Iv. 
INTRODUCTION. 


N the Firft Book of his Politics, Ariftotle examines the BOOK 
origin of fociety and government, the effential diftinction , W: ; 
of ranks in a commonwealth, and the beft plans of political 
ceconomy. In the Second, he .defcribes the moft admired 
{fchemes of policy, either delineated by philofophers, or in- 
{tituted by legiflators, In the Third, (of which a confiderable 
part is now loft,) he explained the nature and principle of the 
various governments. exifling in Greece and in the ancient 
world, whether republican or monarchical ; beftowing juft and 
liberal praife, where praife feemed to be due; but declaring 
himfelf not completely fatisfied with any thing that philofophers 
had devifed, legiflators prefcribed, or that time and chance had 
produced, he proceeds in the Fourth (commonly publithed as 
the Seventh) Book, to exhibit the refult of his own refleGtions 
concerning the great queftion, which form of government is 
the belt? 
This problem cannot, he obferves, be folved abftrattedly ; 
becaufe government being an arrangement, the beft government 
muft be the beft arrangement, and the beft arrangement is that 
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BOOK _ which the materials to be arranged, are the beft fitted both to 
: Tv , teceive and to preferve. The great nations of Egypt and the 


Sran had fhewn themfelves incapable of fubfifting under any 


milder dominien than that.of abfolute monarchy, which was not 
tyranny to them, becaufe voluntarily endured ; congenial to 
their original charaéter, and confirmed by hereditary and pre- 
{criptive ulage. The genius and temper of the Greeks, indeed, 
were as different from thofe of the Afiatics and Africans, as from 
thofe of the fierce and undifciplined barbarians in the north 
and weft of Europe. The queftion therefore comes to be, 
what is the beft government for the Greeks, or rather for that 
portion of the Greeks, fufficiently numerous to form a com- 
munity apart? for Ariftotle thought the whole nation far too 
bulky to be moulded into one commonwealth, but well adapted 
by: its magnitude to form a powerful confederacy ; which by: 
purfuing a line of policy which he marks out, in its foreign as 
well as domeftic tranfaQions, might have greatly accelerated 
the improvement and eminently heightened the profperity of. 
the furrounding world. The queftion, therefore, ftill returns, 
How arc the firft elements of this confederacy to be produced * 
What ought to be the conftitution, and what the properties of 
that political germ, deftined to invigorate into fuch folid firength, 
at the fame time that it expands to fuch flompfiing beauty ? 

In treating this fubject, Ariftotle proves, with convincing 
evidence, that the fame energies and habits conftitute the 
happinefs both of individuals and of nations. Men make: 
governments, not governments them: nor by any fyftem of 
political arrangement can a happy commonwealth be conftituted 
from fools or cowards, profligates or knaves. The bricks mutt 
firft be prepared before the edifice can be reared ; and to the 

fophifts 
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fophifts of Greece, who maintained, that as men were corrupted 
by bad governments, fo they might be correéted and purified 
by good ones, the author replies by afking, how a good 
building can be made from bad materials? To make a govern 
ment requires great length of time; and to amend a corrupt 
government, he obferves, requires fill longer time; becaufe, 
in this latter cafe, men have not only to learn what they did 
not before know, but alfo to unlearn what they had previoufly 
been taught. * The happinefs of the community at ‘large -is the 
end of all good government; but Ariftotle derides the vain 
opinion that this happinefs, which is often deftroyed by the 
injuftice and cruelty of magiftrates, is only to be recovered and 
reftored: through the operation of popular affemblies.. The 
majority of the people: are. poor, their juftice will therefore be 
tapacity ; the majority of thé people are‘ignorant, their policy 
therefore will be folly ; the majority of the people are them- 
felves domineeted by headftrong and impetuous paffions, their 
dominion therefore will be anarchy, oppreffion, and cruelty ; 
and: to intrud& gevernment, even for: a: mament, to fuch clumfy 
and artlefs hands, will, inftead of having any tendency to re- 
form it, be the likelieft means to prevent the poffibility of any 
thing like rational. reform from ever being effected. 

Virtue, in a political fenfe, is defined the love of the conftitu 
tion ; but under the beft conftitution poffible, virtue fimply, 
and political virtue, perfectly coincide. How virtue, fimple 
and unqualified, that is, virtue in the ftrid philofophical 
ienfe, may be rendered the actuating principle of govern- 
‘ment, Ariflotle proceeds with great accuracy to explain; and 
the ariftocracy which he thus eftablifhes, while it maintains 
the juft pre-eminence of the few, will invariably promote the 
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BOOK _beft interefts of all; containing in itfelf a perennial {pring of 
‘ es , gtadual but fure improvement; and raifing to higher benefits 


all defcriptions of men, {not excepting flaves themfelves,) exactly 
in proportion to their capaeities‘for enjoying them. 

Readers of refleétion will perufe with pleafure. his judicious 
obfervations concerning the extent and populoufnels of his 


commonwealth ; the moft advantageous foil and climate, the 


beft fituation of the country and of the capital ; their neceflary 
accommodations, and moft. defirable embellifhments. Such 
Particulars as thefe fufficiently explain themfelves ; but the three 
following points, two of which relate-to domeftic, and one to 
foreign policy, are not unworthy of illuftration. 

For cementing his citizens into friendfhip, and for maintain- 
ing, unimpaired, the true fpirit of any thing like a free and a 
good conttitution, Ariftotle; both in this and other Books, afcribes 
fingular efficacy to thofé convivial meetings, called by the 
Greeks" /yfittes; ata’ by the’ Engi clubs. In the Greek fenfe 
of the word, clubs long formed the prevailing charaéteériftic and 
peculiar delight of one modern nation. Our neighbours neither 
had the name nor the thing: and an Englifhman who had in- 
habited the capital, whatever inducements might lead him to 
foreign lands, always fighed with regret (and that in a degree 
proportional to his good fenfe) for thofe precious hours unin- 
cumbered by care and unfettered by cetemony, where franknefs 
chaftifed by decency, and ardour fraught with knowledge, 
flowed in full and free ftreams of unguarded converfation. 
Before haftily condemning Ariftotle for afcribing great and mo- 
mentous effects to flight and trivial caufes, it may be worth 
while to paufe, and carefully to confider how much this 
fingularity in our own manners contributed to form that cha- 
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racter, and efpecially that temper, which is beft calculated for 
enjoying, without abufe, the ineftimable benefits of a free 
government. 

A fecond point on which Ariftotle refts the chief fupport of 
his commonwealth, is the diftribution of public fun@ions among 
ite citizens, according to their refpective ages. That a city or 
commonwealth may fubfift comfortably, as to matters of bodily 
accommodation, it muft be provided with peafants, mechanics, 
and merchants; that it may fubfift happily, fecurely, and re- 
fpectably, it muft be provided with magiftrates, priefis, and 
foldiers, Ariftotle. endeavours to prove, both by experience 
and arguments, that the ¢laffes of men habitually employed as in- 
ftruments of productive induftry,: ought to be all of them 
ftriGly confined,-each to his affigned tafe; and that the more 
minutely their tatke are fbdivided, and the more rigidly each 
through life adheres to his own, the more promptly and the 
more perfeétly will the work of all be performed. But does 
the fame reafoning apply to thofe public and political fundtions 
which .conftitme the-duty-and dignity of a citizen? As the 
trade of a weaver ought never to. be conjoined with that of a 
fmith or a carpenter; in the fame manner ought the military 
profeflion never to be exercifed at the fame time, and by the 
fame perfons who perform the offices of priefts and magiftrates. 
Ariftotle maintains, that thofe fun@tions ought to be performed 
by the fame perfons, not however fimultaneoufly, but ‘at dif- 
ferent periods of their lives. Young men in the bloom of 
their health, ftrength, and courage, make the beft foldiers ; the 
matured vigour of underftanding is neceflary to: the due exer- 
cife of deliberative and judicial powers; wheteas the honour= 
able fun@ions of the priefthood, not requiringany painful or 
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BOOK any ftrenuous exertion either of the body or of the mind, 
( » ought to be referved for the occupation and the reward of de- 
clining years. 

“Ariftotle would have eafily perceived the incompatibility of fuch 
regulations with the condition of moderna times.’ “The civil law 
of Athens, and of every other republic of Greece, wasa f{cience 
ftill more fimple than the civil law of Rome, of which Cicero 
boafts; that amidft all his variety of occupations he could make 
himfelf mafter in the courfe of a few weeks, In the Chriftian 
kingdots of Europe, priefts are not only the performers of 
Teligious ceremonies, but the great. moral inftrudters: of ‘Mman- 
kind ; arid the preparations requiftte for the profeffion either 
of the law or of the church are fufficient to employ and ex- 
hauft the diligence of that portion of life which, according to 
Ariftotle’s plan, ought to be dedicated to far different purfuits, 
It is thus that the arrangements in political fociety muft always 
depend on the materials tobe arranged ; and that inftitutions 
feemingly the moft natural and moft falutary will, under given 
circumftances, be found the moft abfurd and moft deftrudtive, 
The ftudy of abftraa& politics is, therefore, of all {ciences the 
moft liable to abufe, though of them all the moft ufeful, when 
confined within its proper fphere. By determining thofe,ar- 
Tangements which, independently of lodal and temporary cir. 
cumftances, are moft conformable to the effential ftru€ture and 
effential ends of fociety, it fupplies the conduétors of public 
affairs with a political limit or model of perfedion, to which, 
without ever reaching, they may continually ftrive to approxi- 
mate ; thereby counteracting that tendency from bad to worfe, 
of which the fuperficial as well as the deep obfervers of human 
life have at all times and in all countries fo juftly and fo uni- 
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verfaily complained. In moral and intellectual endowments, 
one man is fearcely ever more different from another, than the 
fame man is different from himfelf at different periods of his 
life. The diftintions of age are the moft natural, the moft 
palpable, and the lea{t invidious of all diftinctions ; and wretched 
muft be that commonwealth, in which the prerogatives of vir- 
tuous old age are not both honourably fuftained and cheerfully 
acknowledged ! 

The juft and natural prerogatives of age ought, however, to 
be carefully diftinguifhed from the abfolute and unnatural do- 
minion of fathers over their children, which was eftablithed by 
law in ancient Perfia, and in ancient Rome. With refpeét to 
the former country, Ariftotle fays, that its regulations concern- 
ing the patria potefas were barbarous gnd tyrannical*, At 
’ Rome, fathers were not punifhable for felling their children, or 
even for putting them to death; and a fon, while his father 
lived, could not, unlefs emancipated, legally enjoy any feparate 
property. Extraordinary as thofe powers feem, they were not, 
however, rafhly given to fathers by the founders of the Roman 
ftate, the deepeft of all politicians, “ fince they were induced 
to confer them, by confidering the natural pre-eminence of 
fathers, the innumerable Jabours which they fuftain for the 
fake of their children, the neceflity of keeping the latter 
under a watchful authority ; which they knew, from the in- 
ftintive affeGtion of parents for their offspring, would be 
mildly exercifed.” Such are the fentiments of Simplicius"; 
but Ariftotle holds, that parents, as to the treatment of their 
children, and mafters, as to the treatment of their flaves, 
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BOOK ought to be amenable to the laws, and accountable to the 
‘ Hoes, magiftrates; fince power without refponfibilty is not made 


for man. 

The third point in the prefent Book requiring illuftration, 
relates to the moft important branch of foreign policy. Accord~ 
ing to the theory at leaft, though not the praétice, both of the 
Greeks and Romans, war could be warrantably undertaken 
only for the purpofes of felf-defence, of making reprifals, 
and of revenging injuries‘. But the mild and manly fpirit 
of Chriftianity, reprobating, as an unjuiftifiable caufe of ation, 
every {pecies and every degree of revenge, is thought.to have 
altered and improved the law of nations refpeéting war and 
peace; and to have reftri@ted the right of hoflility fimply to 
refiftance. Even this law of refiftance or defence has been 
rejected by the fcruples of fome of the aufterer fe&ts: but their 
arguments, founded on the literal fenfe of particular texts, have 
been anfwered by proving, that thefe texts enjoin forbearance 
only in the cafe of flight and trivial injuries, and are to be ree 
garded as general recommendations of Chriftian patience, not as 
particular commands for abandoning to unjuft violence’ our 
perfons, our families, our friends, and our country. Had 
Chriftianity purpofed the complete abolition of war on all 
grounds whatever, fuch an innovation muft have been announced 
in language fpecific and peremptory. The new and extraor- 
dinary law would not have been left to be colle@ed by in- 
ference ; it would have been exprefsly declared’ and folemnly 
promulgated. By the power, indeed, of moral motives, and 
the force of rational arguments, Chriftianity renders odious or 
contemptible, ambition, avarice, uncharitablenefs, and all thofe 
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felfith paffions which are the principal and ordinary caufes of B of K 
aggreflion, Were its divine do¢trines univerfally refpeted, wars Qype 
would from that moment univerfally ceafe, becaufe none could 
meditate future wrong; and the party who had already committed 
injuries would be folicitous amply to repair them. But until this 
happy revolution be effected in human manners, violence may 
be repelled by force ; crimes may be punifhed for the fake of 
amendment and example; and incorrigible offenders, whether 
individuals or communities, may be utterly cut off, when their 
deftru€tion appears effentially requifite to the public fafety. 
Befides thofe plain and palpable grounds of war, which have 
always been avowed in the praétice at leaft of all ‘Chriftian 
nations, Ariftotle maintains, that individuals or communities, 
qualified for command, may affert by arms an authority juftifia- 
ble, becaufe ufeful, to thofe who are its fubjects ;‘an authority 
moderate and political over freemen, abfolute and defpotic 
over flaves. For extenuating the harfhnefs of this decifion, it 
may be obferved, that by metaphors familiar to moft lan- 
guages, we {peak of the infancy of fociety, indicating that 
many human beings, who have attained the age of manhood, 
are nearly as incapable as children of governing their own 
condué. To fuch full-grown children, it would furely be a 
piece of good fortune to fall under the direction of a wife 
and virtuous father. We {peak of other communities of men 
as fervile, barbarous, favage, and even brutal; it would, af- 
faredly, be highly advantageous to fuch nations to meet with 
wife and virtuous mafters. Barbarous and favage nations, 
therefore, may be rightfully attacked in war, if, without being 
conquered, the former could not be civilifed, nor the latter 
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BOOK This fpecious maxim is liable indeed to be frequently abufed, 
\ we , becaufe it muft be explained and applied by human reafon, 
dark in itfelf, and often clouded by paffion. But does the 
principle of felf-defence, which Grotius would fubftitute in its 
fiead, delineate an unerring rule of aétion? According to the 
uniform current of modern hiftory, has not the approved right 
of felf-defence been conftituted by an apprehenfion of remote 
and improbable contingencies? In the praétice, at leaft, of na- 
tions, does it not include whatever our avarice, our ambition, 
in one word, our felfithnefs, fuppofes effential to our well-being, 
the increafe of our wealth or power, the fuperiority of our 
military or naval force, the prefervation of our hereditary 
advantages, and the infurance of our future profpects? One 
nation is too flrong—our fafety requires that it fhould be 
weakened ; another, by its fituation, may be tempted to ex- 
tend its borders—our own frontier is to be fortified by new 
acquifitions of territory, and defended by new bulwarks ; by 
territory to be gained by invafion, and bulwarks which infpire 
more real terror than that by which they were raifed. It 
would be endlefs to recite the incongruities refulting from the 
interpretation of a law, which tends to fet the praGice of 
nations at continual variance with their principles; a law 
too refined for the coarfenefs, and too limited for the variety 
of human tranfactions ; which, in our prefent imperfect ftate, 
require that the exercife of the right of war, like all other 
deliberate a€ts, fhould be governed by the fallible didtates 
ef human prudence, adjufting, as well as may be, the mea- 
fures of coercion to the falutary ends of public expediency, 
including the beft interefts both of the vi€tors and of the 
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lt may be worthy of remark, in concluding this intro- 
duction to Ariftotle’s ideal commonwealth, that his great poli- 
tical as well as philofophical adverfary was employed, in 
1663, to delineate a plan of government for Carolina He 
gave the whole authority, legiflative and executive, to the 
eight proprietors. The great Milton propofed a plan of go- 
vernment for England‘. The fovereignty was to refide in a 
grand council, not only fupreme but perpetual. Compared 
with Ariftotle’s commonwealth, that of Locke will appear no 
better than a diet of /arofs ; and that of Milton, an oligarchy 
of decemvirs. , 


* Seehis “ Ready and eafy Way to eftablith a Free Commonwealth.” 
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ARGUMENT. 


Different views of national happine/s.—Fair cftimate thereof.— 
The beft commonwealth.—Extent and nature of its territory.— 
Commerce — Naval power — Climate—Conflituent members — 


Health — Marriage—Children. 


Ro to inveftigate the beft form’of government, it is 
neceffary previoufly to: afcertain what is the beft kind of 
life; fince the latter of thefe remaining undetermined, the 
former alfo muft continue to be unknown. Thofe men (bar- 
ring improbable accidents) are the happicft, who live under 
the beft government of which their circumftances admit. We 
mutt begin, therefore, by examining what kind of life is moft 
eligible for mankind in general; and fecondly, whether the 
well-being of individuals and of communities refults from the 
fame caufes, and‘is to be eftimated by the fame ftandard. The 
former of thefe topics has been fufficiently difcuffed in our 
popular difcourfes ; where we made ufe of a divifion that ap- 
pears to be indifputably accurate; namely, that the happinefs of 
men depends on their external profperity, on the frame and 
habit of their bodies, on the ftate and condition of their minds. 
He furely would be unworthy to be called happy, who pof- 
fcffed not the {malleft particle of fortitude, of temperance, of 
juftice, or of prudence; fince the wretch totally deftitute of 

thefe 
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thefe virtues refpeGively, would be frightened at the buzzing 
of a fly; would wallow unreftrained in the moft beaftly fen- 
fuality ; would not hefitate, for the fmalleft gain, to deftroy his 
beft benefactor ; and in point of intelle@ual operations, would 
betray either childifh imbecility or frantic abfurdity. That a 
certain portion of virtue is effential to the well-being of a human 
creature, cannot, therefore, be a matter of difpute; but to what 
this portion ought to amount, occafions much diverfity of opi- 
nion. In general, mankind are fatisfied with their refpective 
fhares of virtue, how fcanty foever they may be, but extremely 
diffatisfied with their thares of all other advantages ; for their 
meafure of virtue, however inconfiderable it may appear to 
others, rarely appearing deficient to themfelves, they feek not 
to augment it; while their eflates and moncy, their fame and 
their power, cannot poflibly, in their own opinion, be too 
widely enlarged, or too highly accumulated. But we fay to 
them, that fuch,vulgar ilffions, even vulgar obfervation may 
fuffice to difpel. The external advantages of pawer and for- 
tune are acquired and maintained by virtue, not virtue by 
them ; and whether we confider the virtuous energies them- 
felves, or the fruits which they unceafingly produce, the fove- 
reign good of life muft evidently be’ found in moral and 


MWeirtellectual excellence, moderately fupplied with external 


accommodations, rather than in the greateft accumulation of 
external advantages, unimproved and unadorned by virtue. 
External profperity is indeed inftrumental in producing happi- 
nefs, and therefore, like every other inftrument, muft have its 
afigned limits; beyond which it is inconvenient or hurt- 
ful. But to mental excclience no limit can he affigned: 
the farther it extends, the more fal it becomes, if the epithet 
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of ufeful need ever to be fuperaddedto that of honourable. Befides 
this, the relative importance of qualities is beft eftimated by that 
of their refpe@tive fubjets. But the mind, both in itfelf and 
in reference to man, is far better than the body, or than 
property. The excellencies of the mind, therefore, are in the 
fame proportion to be preferred to the higheft perfe@tion of the 
body, and the beft difpofition of external circumftances. The 
two laft are of a far inferior, and merely a fubfervient nature ; 
fince no man of fenfe covets or purfues them, but for the fake 
of the mind, with a view to promote its genuine improvement, 
and to heighten its native joys. Let this great truth then be 
acknowledged ; a truth evinced by the Deity himfelf, who is 
happy, not from any external caufe, but through the in- 
herent attributes of his divine nature. 

Profperity and happinefs, then, are things altogether different. 
Chance or fortune may beftow the former, but they cannot 
produce the energies of virtue, which are the effential fource of 
the latter. Thefe energies are precifely the fame, whether 
exercifed by individuals or by communities ; neither altering 
their inward form, nor changing their external effects. Pub- 
lic and private happinefs, therefore, muft reft on precifely the 
fame foundation, a conclufion juftified even by univerfal con- 
fent; fince thofe who place the happinefs of the individual i 
riches, are folicitous chiefly about preferving and augmenting 
national wealth; and thofe who place the happinefs of the 
individual in power, are folicitous chiefly about preferving or 
augmenting national dominion. A fimilar inference is drawn 
by the admirer of virtue: He who regards it as the fupreme 
felicity of the individual, alfo confiders it as the main fource of 
national happinefs. 
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But fince virtue is twofold, fpeculative and practical, an@ 
that men ambitious of excellence refpeétively dedicate them- 


_felves to the purfuit of philofophy or that of politics ; it is 


worth while to confider which of the two kinds of life, a life of 
ftrenuous action or of peaceful contemplation, is moft deferving 
of being imitated by ftates ; fince it is the office of wifdom to 
teach nations as well as indivitluals to prefer the beft ends, and 
fkilfully to purfue them. The advocates for peaceful repofe 
and contemplative tranquillity obferve, that for a nation to go- 
vern its neighbour defpotically is the height of injuftice, and 
therefore the moft confummate folly ; and that to govern them 
moderately and carefully, though not liable to fuch palpable 
objections, is however a work of great difficulty, and fraught 
with much trouble and much anxiety. Other reafoners, though 
they condemn every kind of injuftice and defpotifm, maintain 
that the contentious agitations of war and government form the 
happinefs and gloryof nations, fince they afford the beft and 
nobleft field for the public exhibition of illuftrious abilities, and of 
pre-eminent virtues. A third clafs, and this is the moft numerous, 
boldly patronife ambition and tyranny, and affert that the main 
bufinefs of nations confifts in extending their power and 
aggrandifing their empire. 

In Sparta and in Crete, the public education, as well as the 
laws, are contrived merely as means for attaining this favourite 
end. The fame remark applies to the Scythians, the Perfians, 
the Thracians, and the Celts; and, indeed, to all thofe great 
nations whofe valour er populoufnefs have enabled them to 
affert their pretenfions, or encouraged them to difplay their 
ambition. In Carthage, a foldier is entitled to wear as many 
sings as he has ferved campaigns. There was an old law in 
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Macedon, that the man who had not flain an enemy in the 
field of battle, fhould be girt, not with an ornamental belt, but 
with a halter. The Scythians, in their public feftivals, never 
prefented the circling cup to hands guiltlefs of blood. The 
Iberians, a martial people, adorn the tombs of their deceafed 
warriors with obelifks or pillars, equal in number to the enemies 
whom they have refpectively flain®. Similar inftitutions pre- 
vail in other countries, either enacted by law, or eftablifhed by 
cuftom ; and yet nothing can appear more abfurd to men capa- 
ble of reflection, than to believe it the bufinefs of government 
to hold cither nations or individuals in relu€tant fubjection. 
Who ever heard that it was the duty of a phyfician to compel, 
or even to perfuade his patients to be cured, or. the duty of a 
pilot to compel, or even to perfuade the fhip’s company to be 
faved? The fcience of government, like that of phyfic and of 

navigation, 


© The inftitutions of Rome had not acquired that celebrity, which entitled them to 
be cited as examples in the time of Ariftotle, who flourifhed towards the beginning of 
the fifth century from the building of the city. Yet, even at this early period, the 
Romans were diftinguifhed above all nations in the world, by the nice gradation, as 
well as by the general diffufion, of military honours. From the time of the Publilian 
law, ‘ ut plebifcita omnes Quirites tenerent,” U. C. 416. which was a confirmation 
of the Valerian, U. C. 306.; and which was itfelf confirmed by the Hortenfian, 
U. C. 467. *, the people at large enjoyed an afcendancy in the government; and the 
military ambition of the commonwealth thereby acquired that aegree of vigour and 
“ adtivity, which (external circumftances permitting) has always moft confpicuoufly 
appeared under fuch a political arrangement. In modern times, military diftin@tions, 
as well as the martial fpirit, have prevailed moft in monarchies. This was not the ca 
anciently, but completely the reverfe: and it may be obferved, that external circum- 
ftances being the fame, the ambition of conqueft diffuted through the general mats of a 
fociety, muft be a more ardent as wi! 2: 2 more firm and fteady principle of a@ion, 
than when confined within the breafts of a few individuals, whofe paffions are not, like 
thofe of communities, immortal, 


* Conf. T. Live iiie 55. vile 42. Plin. Nat. Hift. xvi. 10. & Pompon. de Origin. ii, 8.*Aul, Gell. xv. 47. 
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navigation, is invented for the public benefit; and men wilt 
allow themf{elves to be benefited, without perfuafion and without 
compulfion. 

‘The conduét of nations has perplexed this fubje@, becaufe 
the conduét of nations has been diftorted by paffion. They 
have impofed laws on their neighbours, which they themfelves 
would have indignantly reje€ted. Behaving moderately and 
equitably at home, they have aéted tyrannically abroad, con- 
founding the limits of politic and defpotic government, al- 
though, as we have already proved, to enflave freemen, is not 
lefs abfurd and contrary to nature, than to hunt and eat them. 
A ftate may be fo circumftanced as to exift happily without 
conqueft and without war; and how fplendid foever military 
glory may be deemed, it is valuable mercly as the means of 
obtaining a ftill more valuable end. This end cannot furely 
confift in gratifying the luft of ambition, for no pleafure is 
more contemptible than that of commanding flaves, and to 
reduce freemen into fervitude is an unnatural gratification, 
equally dangerous and deceitful. The happinefs of commu- 
nities, as well as of individuals, confifts, doubtlefs, in aétion ; 
but to the external action of a ftate, a wide field lies often in the 
diverfity of genius and character of the furrounding nations, 
each of which, to be treated juftly, muft perhaps be treated 
differently. Befides this, there are many internal relations 
which the conftituent parts of a commonwealth bear to each 
other, and many refulting duties to be habitually and daily 
performed‘, But were nothing of this kind to be performed, 

nor 

f Ariftotle here dwells on what is often repeated in other parts of this work, the 
injuftice of any kind of authority not derived from nature; the differences betwcen 


she power or jurifdiction of mafters, fathers, and hufbands, and the evils refulting frare 
confounding the limits of governments fpecifically different. 
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Mor any external effect to be produced, ation would not, 
therefore, ceafe ; nor the purpofe of happinefs be defeated. The 
pleafure of intelle@ual ation is the more perfect, in proportion 
as fuch ation terminates initfelf. The geometer who folves his 
problem, the philofopher who purfues his fpeculation®, refpec- 
tively exercife energies immediately delightful in themfelves, in- 
dependently of any diftant end, or any external effeét. What. 
can be external to God and the univerfe? Yet the aétion of the 
univerfe is not therefore fufpended; and the Deity’, who 
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Srus ras Davorass apyerenxtorace "The word architect in Greek was extended to fignify 
a contriver in general, the man who planned with his head, what others were to 
execute with their hands. In this fenfe it is ufed in the text; of which I have endea- 
voured to convey the full meaning without adhering literally to the words. How, 
indeed, can we tranflate clearly, yet literally, zanv arror tas avrotercsce « «of yap wumpabie 
Tider ave nas mpaéisr. Cicero, in many of the fineft paffages of his works, expands 
and adorns Ariftotle’s thoughts. ‘ Si nobis, cum ex hac vita migraverimus, in 
beatorum infulis, immortale evum, ut fabule ferunt, degere liceret, quid opus eflat 
eloquentia, cum judicia nulla ficrent? aut ipfis etiam virtutibus? nee enim fortitu- 
dinis indigeremus, nullo propofito aut labore aut periculo ; nec juftitia, cum eflet 
nihil, quod appeteretur alieni; peg. temperantia, que regeret eas, qua nulle eflent 
libidines : ne prudentia quidem:aiieremus, nullo dile@tu Propofito bonorum et ma- 
Jorum. Una igitur eflemus beati cognitione natura, et fcientia, qua fola etiam 
deorum eft vita laudanda, Ex quo intelligi poteft, cetera neceiffitatis ; unum hoe 
voluptatis.”” Cicero Fragment. Philofoph. five Hortenfius. 


» This is conformable to a fublime theological paflage in the Treatife de Ccelo, 
L. ii. c. xiii. p. 465. in which Ariftotle, afer explaining the Pythagorean fyftem of 
aftronomy, is endeavouring to refute one of its principal do@trines. ‘The Pythagoreans 
held the element of fire to be more precious than that of earth, and therefore affigned 
to it the more honourable place, and confidered it a3 the center of the ccleftial motions.. 
‘This center being the poft of greateft importance in the univerfe, and requiring the 
moft vigilant watch, they called the fire occupying this poft Arcs Quaaxm, the wetch of 
Jupiter. In oppofition to thefe hypothefes, Ariftotle, conftantly guided in his cunclu- 
fiens by obfervation and analogy, takes notice that the center or middle is certainly 
that which is moft important and principal in any fyftem, when it is that by which 
the fyftem is connected and fuftained. But this middle, or rather this principle of 
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fuftains the whole, enjoys the perfeGtion of felicity in exercifing 
his divine energies. By fuch fublime comparifons we are 
taught, that the happinefs of men, confidered collectively or in- 
dividually, is ftill to be found within themfelves ; ‘and that the 
fame kind of life which is the beft for each citizen apart, iy 
alfo the beft for the whole community. 


This fhort preface feemed a neceflary prelude to our treatife 
concerning the beft form of goverment, for it was proper to be~ 
gin with that which is the moft important of all, to which all 
other things are relative and fubfervient, and without which 
they are not, all of them taken -colleGively, of any, the fmalleft 
value: we now proceed to examine thofe external advantages 
and outward accommodations, which ferve as the materials 
from which the beft commonwealths are compofed, and as 
foundations on which the beft conftitutions are conftructed. 

In explaining this fubje& our fuppofitions, doubtlefs, are 
arbitrary ; but good fenfe requires that they be not impratica- 
ble. The ftatefinan, like the thipbuilder or the weaver, requires 
a due provifion of materials; and the better thofe materials are, 
the more perfeét will be the fruit of his political labour, The 
materials of the ftatefman or legiflator, are the number and cha- 
racter of his people, the extent and quality of his country, 

The 


conneétion, will not be found to coincide with what is the middle in point of magni-+ 
tude, or with what is cailed the center of gravity. In animals, the connecting and 
fuftaining principle refides not in the middle of their bodies ; neither is tere good 
reafon for fuppofing it to be fo fituated in the univerfe. Philofephers need pot, there. 
fore, give themfelves trouble about the fafety of the univerfe, fetting a watch at the 
center of its fpace or magnitude, but rather to inveftigate its connecting and futtaining 
principle, where and of what kind it is. The reft is mere matter; this is the iui of 
the fyftem : 9 asi one ousascwey * that which gives the fyftem its characteriftic form, 
makes it fubfift, and be what it is.”? 
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The excellence of a commonwealth, however, is not to be 
eftimated by its populoufnefs or extent, but by its fitnefs for 
performing its proper fundions. Hippocrates was a greater 
phyfician than many phyficians twice his fize. Slaves, fo- 
journers, and ftrangers render a city populous, but do not make 
it great; neither can this epithet be beftowed, where there are 
many mechanics and manufacturers, but few citizens completely 
armed and {kilfully difciplined. The experience of hiftory 
Proves, that ftates of unlimited populoufnefs have never been 
well regulated. How is it poffible that they fhould, if law be 
nothing elfe than an arrangement, and if fhat be incapable of 
arrangement which is indefinite in number or quantity? To 
harmonife immenfity into fyftem, is the work only of that 
Divine Power which comprehends the uniyerfe, Beauty com- 
monly refults from the proportion of quantity ; and that which 
exceeds, as well as that which falls fhort of the due prcportion, 
cannot be called beautiful, either literally or figuratively, There 
is a limit, therefore, to the magnitude of every whole or fyftem, 
whether it be the work of nature or of art. A thip of two 
furlongs in length, is as unfit for the purpofe of navigation as 
.one of two fpans; and although a community may contain a 
greater number of individuals than are requifite for thofe pur- 
pofes of felf-fufficiency and comfortable fubfiftence, for which 
commonwealths are inftituted, yet this excefs is not unlimited ; 
fince, when carried beyond certain bounds, it would difqualify 
the body-politic for its proper fun@tions ; rendering it incapable 
both of prudent command and of prompt obedience, An army 
reinforced by continual acceffions, would finally ceafe to be an. 
army ; for were Stentor fit to be its herald, who would prefume 
te 
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to be its general? What human {kill would undertake to com- 
bine its operations, and to harmonife its movements ? 

. The fovercign functions of a ftate conlift in appointing ma- 
giftrates, and in deciding differences. But it is impoflible that 
magiftrates fhould be judicioufly appointed, or differences 
fkilfully decided, unlefs the chara@ters and abilities of the citi- 
zens be carefully obferved and accurately afcertained: and 
thefe precautions will not be ealily taken in countries of un- 
bounded populoufnefs ; in which, alfo, there is this inconve- 
nience, that flrangers and fojourners will have an opportunity, 
through the difficulty of detection, of clandeftinely ufurping 
the rank of citizens. The magnitude of a commonwealth, 
though variable, has, therefore, on either fide, its fixed bound- 
aries. It muft be all-fufficient in itfelf for the purpofes of 
comfortable fubfiftence, and for the reciprocal fupply of mutual 
wants. But its inhabitants muft not be too numerous to be 
comprehended at one glance of the ftatefman’s eye, and to be 
conduéted in all their ations by the vigilant. operation of poli- 
tical difcipline. 

Upon fimilar principles we muft decide concerning the ex- 
tent and nature of the territory. That which is moft fertile in 
the greateft variety of produdtions feems entitled to a juft pre- 
ference, provided this fertility be not fo luxuriant as to encourage 
indolence or engender voluptuoufnefs', Military men will tell 
us what makes a country eafy of egrefs yet difficult of inva- 

fion. 

§ The author here promifes to examine more accurately hereafter, what ought to be 
the limits of national wealth ; but in the work as it now ftands, this promife is not ful- 
filled. Several other queftions are ftarted by Ariftotle in his Potitics, which are not 


any where anfwered ; which proves that performance to have come down to us in an 
imperfect ftate. 
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fion. The territory fhould alfo be compaétly fituate; that it 
may eafily fall within the fuperintending eye of the ftatefinan 
or general, that its parts may be able mutually to affift each 
other, and that the whole may be readily defended. 

The maritime pofition of the capital will greatly contribute 
to this laft purpofe; for its inhabitants may {peedily embark, 
and fail to the defence of any part of their poffeffions that 
happens to be attacked; and they may attack the enemy in 
thofe parts that are moft vulnerable. It’is alfo of great import- 
ance to commerce, and efpecially to the tran{portation of wood 
and other bulky articles, that the capital be conveniently fituate 
with regard both to the fea, and to the circumjacent land. Yet, 
in other refpeéts, the Vicinity of the fea* is attended with dan- 
gerous confequences. Men will generally entertain a higher 
veneration for their hereditary inftitutions, in proportion as 
they lefs communicate with ftrangers; and the promifcuous 
crowd of failors and foreigners, which traffic naturally col- 
le&ts, can f{carcely fail to injure the morals of well-educated 
citizens. 

If 


* Maritime power was fo grofsly abufed by the ancient republics, that it is con- 
tinually branded by moralifts as producing vile and verfatile manners, xn waina now 
Parra, Plato de Leg. fub. init. ‘Phe furprifing of defencelefs cities, the defolating of 
unguarded coafts, attacks without glory, and retreats without fhame, were reprefented 
as operations not lefs inconfiftent with true courage, than incompatible with humanity 
and juftice. Ifocrat. Orat. de Pace, & Plato ubi fupra. The ancient-republics entrufted 
arms to thofe only who had a property to defend. Their foldiers were levied from the 
firft clafles, or privileged orders, of fociety. But failors were taken from the pro. 
mifcuous crowd, and generally from the meaneft populace. This practice, which 
prevailed equally in Greece and Rome, was founded on found policy. The exertions 
of failors, being naturally directed againft foreign enemies, are lef likely to prove dan- 
gerous to the internal ftability of government. 
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BOOK If we cultivate commerce, it muft be for accommodation 

: bi , only, not for gain: our citizens are not to degrade themfelves 
How far into brokers and carriers, nor to {quander away in the arts of | 
pight Be luxury that labour which may-be far more profitably as well as 
al haa more honourably employed, in the cultivation of the foil and in 


inconve- 
niences may 


be remedjed. 


Concerning 


naval power. 


the produ@tion of neceffaries ; the occupation which is of all 
others the beft adapted to the bulk of mankind, the moft 
favourable to the health of their minds and bodies, and there- 
fore the beft fitted to promote national profperity. Our com- 
merce muft be limited to the purpofe of fupplying our domeitic 
wants ; and in order to attain this purpofe without endangering 
the purity of our domeftic manners, we may imitate the ex- 
ample of thofe cities and countries which have their docks and 
harbours enclofed by walls and fortifications, and feparated at a 
due diftance from the capital; thus permitting the importation 
of foreign commodities, but intercepting the contagion of fo- 
reign vices. 

Naval power is peculiarly ufeful for the purpofes of intimi- 
dating our enemies and proteéting our allies; but its extent 
ought to be commenturate with the rank which a ftate afpires to 
hold in the political fyftem. A people ambitious of command 
mutt be provided with a ftrong navy ; and this may be equipped 
without raifing the naval crowd to the condition of citizens. 
Even on fhipboard, thofe who brandith the fpear muft maintain 
their fuperiority over thofe who handle the oar; and the latter, 
in whatever number they may be wanted, will eafily be raifed 
from the mafs of the peafants and labourers. Such is the 
practice of feveral wife ftates, particularly of that of Hera- 
clea, which maintains a numerous fleet of gallies, yet preferves 
its citizens untainted by the contagious profligacy of mariners, 
Thus 
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‘Thus much may fuffice concerning the extent of the city and 
territory, and concerning the magnitude of the naval force. 
We formerly affigned due limits to the number of the citizens, 
and now proceed to confider what ought to be their genius and 
charaétér ; a queftion that will be beft folved by pafling in 
review, and examining, thofe nations of Greece, and of the 
world in general, which appear to be moft worthy of our 
efteem. ; : 

The inhabitants of Europe, and of moft cold countrfes, 
abound in ftrength and courage ; but their intellectual powers 
are feeble or defedtive. They enjoy liberty, but are unac- 
quainted with good polity ; and though capable of maintaining 
their independence, are unworthy of afpiting to empire. The 
inhabitants of Afia, on the contrary, are artful and ingenious, 
but mean-fpirited and daftardly. They have, therefore, always 
been, and continue to this day, either fubjetts or flaves. But 
the intermediate fituation of the Greeks feems to have happily 
blended in their charaéter the virtues of courage and prudence, 
and to have formed them for thinking calmly, yet feeling 
ftrongly. They enjoy, therefore, the double advantage of 
liberty and laws; and are qualified for ruling the world, were 
they happily confederate under one form of government '. 
The Greeks, however, are not all equally confpicuous for this 


happy 


1 Ariftotle maintained in a former chapterghat a commonwealth had its limits in point 
of populoufnefs ; and endeavoured to point out with fufficient accuracy for all pragtical 
purpofes what thefe limits were. In the paflage before us he fays, yevos EnAnras dovaporer 
aaextw warren, pas royxavy mortise ‘* That the Greeks would be able to command al! 
nations, if they had the fame form of government.” In fa&t, the extreme difference in 
the forms of government in Greece, was the great obftacle to their national union in 
one political cc ederacy ; which is the thing here intended by Ariftotle, fince, accord- 
ing to the principles above explained, Greece was far too populous to be happily united 
in one commonweaith. 
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happy temperament, and the manly poliey which is its natural 


e , refult. In fome nations the character is rude and-fhapelefs ; one 
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~ quality being deficient, while another is redundant: but in what- 
ever people ardent courage moft naturally harmonifes with 
cool combination, and dignity of fentiment with energy of 
intelle&t, that people muft be confidered as the beft materials 
for legiflation, and the fitteft to be moulded into a virtuous 
commonwealth. It is faid by fome writers, that the military 
guardians of ftates ought, like faithful dogs, to fhew themfelves 
mild towards thofe whom they know, but fierce towards 
ftrangers. Yet true magnanimity is incapable of ferocity, and 
is never moved even to afperity, but in refentment of injuftice 
or infult. When thefe provocations proceed from friends and 
acquaintances, our anger is enhanced by this circumftance. 
“ Walt thou not tormented by thy friends?” fays Archilochus, 
to whet his fatire; and it is reafonable that men fhould be 
doubly offended when they mect with injury and negleét, 
where they had a right to expect friendfhip anid regard. Hence 
the proverbs, “ cruel are the wars of brothers ;” and “ thofe who 
are incapable of anger and refentment, muft alfo be incapable of 
friendthip and gratitude ;” and indeed all thofeaffeCtions originate 
in one and the fame fource'. Thus much may fuffice concern- 
ing the qualities moft ufeful towards the formation of good 
citizens ; for in practical matters, fcientific accuracy is neither 
attainable nor requifite. 

Every whole or fyftem, whether it be the work of nature or 
of art, may require many things for its fubfiftence which are 
not to be numbered among its conftituent parts, Food is ne- 
ceflary for fupporting animal! life, but is not a part of thofe 
animals who confume it. Land and other objects of property, 

whether 
1 Seevol.i. be vie cdi, pi288. & feq 
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whether imanimate or endued with life, are neceflary for up- 
holding ftates, yet none of thefe poffeffions or inftruments form 
any part of the commonwealth; which, as defined above, is 
the affociation of equals.for the purpofe of living happily, that 
is, of living virtuoufly, for happinefs has been proved to confift 
in the exercife of virtuous energies ; though men, indeed, feek 
to find it in very different purfuits, hunting vain fhadows, which 
diverfify without correcting their purpofes of life, and vary 
without improving their forms of government. 

The things effential to every ftate, whether as conftituent 
parts or as concomitants ", may be reduced to the fix following 
heads, 1. Food, the great want of mankind. 2, Arts, becaufe to 
effe& the comfort of life is a work requiring many inftruments. 
3. Arms, for citizens muft be armed to prevent domeftic dif- 
orders, and ward off foreign violence. 4. Money, as the 
medium of exchange, and meafure of value, and neceflary in 
the exigences of war as well as in the operations of commerce. 
5. An eftablifhment for the fundtions of religion", which are of 
all funGions the firft in dignity. 6. Councils of deliberation, 
and courts of juftice, which are of all eftablifhments the mot 
neceflary. Any of thefe objeéts heing wanting, the common: 
wealth is imperfect, or incapable of anfwering its end. In 
every commonwealth, therefore, there muft be hufbandmen, 
artifans, foldiers, merchants, priefts, and judges *. 

A queftion 


™ The author dwells here on this diftinQion, which is fully explained elfewhere. 

® If we except the French republic, the Chinefe are the only great nation who, ac- 
cording te recent accounts, ever difJented from Ariftotle in this particular. See 
Staunton’s Embafly to China? vol. it. p. ror: 

° Under the name of judges he means to comprehend, as in the following chapter, 
ro Curivonsey meer tur cupPecortwrs aS Well aS ro xpuey wee Tar Dixawi, “thofe who dele 
berate and determine in queftions of public expediency,” as well as “ thofe wie 
examine into and adjuff the-controverfles between individualy.”” 
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A queftion arifes, whether in that moft perfe&% commu- 
nity of which human nature is fufceptible, the citizens 
fhould affume indifferently, and as their occafions may require, 
all thofe various characters; or whether certain employments 
be not inconfiftent with the habitual exercife of thofe virtuous 
energies, which we have proved to be the principal end and aim 
of every political partnerfhip. It appears at firft fight, that a 
life of mechanical drudgery, or a life of haggling commerce, is 
totally incompatible with that dignified life which it is our with 
that our citizens fhould lead, and totally adverfe to that generous 
elevation of ‘mind with which it is our ambition to infpire 
them. The mere trade of hufbandry, the affiduous labour and - 
minute attentions which it requires, would be deftrudtive of 
that fecure leifure which is effential to the formation of their 
characters; and fuch fordid cares would impede and obftruct 
the generous and manly exertions by which virtue is difplayed 
and confirmed. Men, habitually addi€ted to the lowly purfuits 
of providing neceflaries and accumulating gain, are unfit mem- 
bers of our republic, becaufe they are incapable of relithing 
thofe enjoyments in which we have fuppofed its chief happinefs 
to confift, They are to be claffed with things neceffary to the 
commonwealth, but not to be ranked with its citizens ; for the 
beft and moft perfect commonwealth mutt provide for the hap- 
pinefs of all its members, and a commonwealth founded on virtue 
cannot provide for the happinefs ef men who are but feebly 
touched by her charms. Such men, therefore, though neceffary 
to acommonwealth, are not parts:of the commonwealth, any more 
than food, though neceffary to an animal, is part of an animal ; 
or than the inftruments employed in producing any work, are 
themfelves parts of that work. The productive labour of 

8. peafants 
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peafants and artifans, how neceflary foever to the purpotes of 
outward accommodation and comfortable fubfiftence, is not, 
therefore, to be confounded nor claffed with the high political 
fun@tions of foldiers, pricfts, and magiftrates *. 

It remains, therefore, to examine, whether arms, religion, 
and magiftracy ought to be regarded as things fpecifically 
different, and of which the offices ought to be feparately exer- 
cifed by diftin@ profeffions. In every good government the 
military ought, doubtlefs, to depend on the civil power; but 
wili men bearing arms be contented with a condition of unal- 
terable dependence ? Or will thofe who feel their ability to change 
the conftitution at pleafure, fubmit for ever to a political arrange- 

_ment difgraceful to themfelves ? Such patient refignation cannot 
reafonably be expected, nor can that which is contrary to reafon 
be requifite to good government. The capacity for exercifing 
military and civil funétions depends on qualities that are vari- 
able, becaufe they refult from a variable caufe, the changeable 
powers of man in the different periods of human life. Strength, 
agility, and courage attain their higheft perfection at that period 
of youth when the body reaches its prime; forefight, temper, 
and wifdom do not acquire their full maturity, but with the 
acmé and perfection of the mind. The /ame perfons, there- 
fore, but at a/ferent periods of their lives, muft exercife mili- 
tary and civil functions; and thus each clafs of citizens will 
perform that office for which it is beft qualified, and‘to which 
it is beft entitled. It remains only to fpeak of the priefthood. 
This folemn fun@ion muft, doubtlefs, be exercifed by men of 

the 


© In this paflage I have changed the order of the fentences, the better to prepare . 


the modern reader for a decifion, which to him muft appear harfh in the extreme, 
though it could not be viewed in that light by the readers of antiquity. 
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the moft refpectable clafs. But to perform with decency and 
dignity the rites of religion, requires not any violent exertion 
of.body or mind. Such honourable duties, therefore, ought to 
be referved for the occupation and the reward of declining 
years ; and thofe who have fpent their youth and their man- 
hood in more ative and ftrenuous cares, ought to dedicate their 
old age to the calm ceremonies of religion, and finally to repofe 
in the peaceful fandtuaries of the gods. 

The difintion between the conftituent parts of a common- 
wealth, and things merely neceflary for its fibfiftence, re- 
mounts to the higheft antiquity. Both in Egypt and.in Crete ’, 
the foldiers have long been, what they continue to this day, a 
clafs altogether diftinét from the peafants. Sefoftris is faid to, 
have eftablifhed this arrangement in Egypt; and Minos, in 
Crete. The /ifitia or public tables, in that ifland, are thought 
to have been inftituted as early as the time of Minos; and 
fimilar eftablifhments are daid to have taken place in Italy at a 
ftill carlier date. For the hiftorians of that country inform us, 
that Cénotria received the name of Italy from king Italus; a 
name comprehending the coaft between the Scyllatine and La- 
metine gulphs; which are oppofite to eacW other, and diftant 
by land only half a day’s journey’. Italus i8 faid to have 
changed the CEnotrians from fhepherds into hufbandmen, and 
to have given them other laws relative to their new mode of 
life, and. particularly thofe regulating the public tables; which 
remain in force among his defcendants to this day. For 
northwards, from the country firft called Italy, the Opici and 

Aufonians 


® This chapter may be confidered as an illuftration of the principles eftablifhed in 
the preceding, from the hiftory of thofe nations who diffufed religion, laws, and civility 
over the ancient world. 

4 Vid. Cluverii Ital. Antig. p. 1290. & feqs 
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Aufonians extend themfelves, on one hand, towards the Tufcan 
fea; but on the other hand, the Chaonians, an CEnotrian tribe, 
have ftretched towards the Ionian fea and Tapygia. Among 
them the eftablifhment of /j/itia firft prevailed, and from them 


it was adopted by other nations. 
and peafants prevailed much earlier ; for the age of Sefoftris long 
preceded that of Minos. It is probable that political, like all 
other inventions, have been often difcovered and often loft; 
and that many inftitutions have been laid afide and revived, 


times without number. 


But the feparation of citizens 


Men having acquired neceflaries, na- 


turally feek accommodations ; and having provided for the 
ftrength and fupport of their political edifices, they fet them- 
{elves to improve and embellith them. The flyle of fuper- 
fluous ornaments varies with the caprice by which they are 
produced ; but there are ornaments connected with ufe, which 
ought to be found in every well-regulated commonwealth ; and 
why we take the /j/itia to be of this kind will be afterwards 


explained. 


We are now to {peak of the diftribution and character of the 
peafants and artifans, which, according to our principles, muft 


be partly the property of the public and partly the property of 


particular citizens; for although our republic rejects the com- 
munity of goods as repreffive to exertion, and even deftructive 
of virtue, yet wifhing poffeffions to be ftritly appropriated, 
we with that their ufes be freely communicated ; that according 
to the proverb all things may be common among friends ; 
and that no one of the citizens may long continue in want 
of any object with which another can conveniently fupply him. 
The citizens, therefore, are to be maintained at public tables, 
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BOOK _ the expences of which, as well as thofe of the facrifices and 
J Pa : . : 
‘ ae teligious feftivals, are to be fupplied from the lands laboured in 


common by the public flaves ; for men of fmall incomes could 
not contribute fufficiently for thefe purpofes, and at the fame 
time fupport eafily the charges of their private families. ‘The 
territory, ‘therefore, ought to confit partly of common, and 
partly of private Property ; and each of thefe ought to be again 
fubdivided, fince the common is deftined to anfwer two pur- 
pofes, and to fupply the expences of religion and thofe of the 
Jifitia ; and fince the lands of each citizen ought to lie, partly 
in the vicinity of the capital, and partly on the frontier, or, if 
united in one mafs, ought to have fome fituation nearly equi- 
diftant from thofe extremes. Both juftice and expediency re- 
quire fuch a diftribution ; for advantages and inconveniences 
will thus be more fairly balanced among the private citizens, 
and the ftate itfelf will be thus rendered more unanimous in 
public deliberations and military enterprifes. As poffedfions 
are now arranged, one portion of the community is commonly 
too much, and another too little, alarmed at the profpect of a 
foreign war; wherefore fome ftates have ena&ted that land- 
holders living on the frontier thould not be allowed to vote in 
queftions concerning war and peace, becaufe fuch perfons are 
likely to facrifice to private intereft the advantage and honour 
of their country. Such ought to be the diftribution of the 
territory, and thofe who cultivate it ought (if we can have them 
to our with) to be flaves of various extractions, different in man- 
ners and endowments, but all deftitute of courage. Butif this can- 
not be obtained, let them be the barbarians in our neighbourhood, 
of ftrong bodies and fervile minds. How flaves are to be treated 

7 we 
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we fhall afterwards explain; and alfo affign our reafons why 
liberty ought to be the reward of all flaves univerfally ‘ who 
approve themfelves worthy of obtaining and capable of enjoy- 
ing it. 

We have explained what is the beft fituation of the capital, 
both with refpe& to the fea and to the contiguous territory.. 
But its fituation ought alfo to be relative to health, which de- 
pends chiefly on good air and good water ; and calculated for 
the enjoyment of peace, and for fafety in war. The circum~ 
ftances, therefore, that ought to determine the pofition of our 
capital are thefe four, air, water, comfort, and fecurity. In 
Greece, cities open to the eaft are deemed the moft healthful ; 
and next to that, a northern afpeét is preferred, chiefly for the 
fake of coolnefs. A capital fituate to our with, ought to abound 
in falubrious fountains; and if that advantage cannot be ob- 
tained, preparations fhould be made for receiving the rain 

water 


+ The moft folid objection to flavery is that of its perpetuity ; that a human being, 
whatever may be his acquirements and his merits, fhould never be the direétor of his 
own condu&t; and how well qualified foever he may become to govern himfelf, 
fhould be perpetually and unalterably fubjeGted to the authority of another. This 
objection forcibly ftruck Ariftotle at a time when the lower clafles of men in all 
countries and under all forms of government univerfally fubfifted in the condition of 
fervitude. It is to be regretted that we have not his reafons at length why emancipa- 
tion, the practice of which was fo common in the ancient world, fhould not depend 
con the will of individual mafters, but fhould refult from the general will of the commu. 
nity, granting on certain conditions, and after a certain time, liberty to ftaves. It 
may be objeéted indeed, that a cruel or unjuft mafter would be ready to impofe a 
double tafk on thofe who were likely foon to efcape from his hands. But this is 
anfwered by faying, that according to Ariftotle’s principles fuch a men was not 
qualified, and therefore not entitled to be a mafter; and that flaves in the ancient re- 
publics at leaft were under the protection of the laws, which reftrained or punifhed 
the cruelty or injuftice of mafters. See above, b. i. clit. p. 33. 
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water in copious refervoirs: and the pureft fprings fhould be 
fet apart for the fuftenance of human life, under ftri@ pro- 
hibitions of employing them for any lefs important purpofe. 
This law ought not to be regarded as frivolous: for good health 
depends chicfly on the quality of thofe things of which we make 

the moft frequent ufe ; and fuch manifeftly are air and water. 
The nature of fortifications and fortrefles is relative to the 
nature of government, and ought to vary with the alteration of 
its forms. Lofty and impregnable citadels beft fuit monarchies 
and oligarchies. The equal defence of walls, guarding with 
impartial juftice the fafety of the people at large, is beft adapted 
to republics and democracies ; and the authority of ariftocratical 
nobles will be moft fecurely maintained, neither by walls nor 
citadels, but by a number of well- fortified caftles, With 
regard to the form and diftribution of manfions and ftreets, the 
modern ftyle of building, introduced by the archite& Hippo- 
damus‘, is. moft favourable to health and pleafure, and moft 
convenient for all the occupations and purpofes of civil life. 
But his ftraight lines and fpacious openings impair ftrength 
while they embellifh beauty, and render his cities eafily pervious 
to an invading enemy. For the purpofes of war, ftreets ought 
to be winding and intricate, obftru€ted by impediments and en- 
tangled by perplexities. But that cities may anfwer the ends 
both of war and peace, they fhould be at once ftrong and 
elegant; and this complex obje& will be beft effected by 
imitating the labours of the gardener in planting his quincunx, 
where refiftance combines with arrangement, and where per. 
plexity refults from uniformity itfelf. There is morc folly than 
magnanimity in the opinion, that cities ought not to be walled. 
True 

5 See b ii. c. vie p. gs. & feq. 
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True courage will not rejeét the affiftance of art under manifeft 
inequality of ftrength ; and as miffile weapons and battering en- 
gines have been perfected by the ingenuity of the prefent age, 
the fafety of cities requires that the fcience of defence fhould keep 
pace with that of attack. The Lacedemonians and others 
who have difdained walls as the refuge of cowardice, have 
dearly paid for their temerity. , 
By good regulations, fortified cities may enjoy all the advan- 
tages of thofe that are open. to the country on every fide ; and 
the bulwarks and battlements may be converted into agreeable 
ornaments, feenes of pleafing recreation to the citizens, but of 
threatening afpect, to hoftile neighbours. The guard rooms 
may ferve as halls for the fyffitia or common tables ; near to 
which may be worfhipped, in one edifice, thofe Gods whofe 
temples neither laws or oracles command to be feparated, at a 
certain diftance from all other buildings. . This edifice, erected 
in honour of religion in general, ought to be’ as lofty and con- 
fpicuous as its purpofe is ufeful and dignified, of awful magni- 
ficence and commanding ftrength. Around this temple a forum 
ought to be formed and inclofed, fimilar to that of Theffaly, 
called the liberal rendezvous. This fpacious inclofure is not 
to be encumbered by the fhops of artificers, nor polluted by the 
tricks of traffic. Neither peafant nor mechanic is ever to 
enter its pure precinéts, unlefs fummoned by the magiftrate ; 
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exercife; where perfons, clafled by their ages, are to invigorate 
and confirm their powers by emulous contention; and where 
youth is to be trained to modefty and manlinefs, under the 
vigilant fuperintendence of virtuous old age. The fquare em- 
ployed for the market-place, is to be totally diftin®; it ought 
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BOOK to be eafily acceffible to imports by fea, and tranfportations by 
‘ Ive , land; the officers of police and the courts of juftice are to 
affemble in its neighbourhood ; it is deftined for bufinefs and 
neceflity, as the liberal forum is deftined for exercife and enjoy- 
The diftrits ment. The diftriéts and townships are to be regulated after the 
ria model of the capital ; but on this fubjeét it is not neceffary to 
enlarge: to contrive good arrangements is eafy; the diff- 
culty lies in reducing them to pra@ice. Good intentions are 
fufficient for the firft ; the fecond requires the co-operation of 
good fortune. ; 
Chap. 13. Having thus explained the external accommodations of our 
oe commonwealth, we next proceed to examine what ought to be 
Tranfition 7 oe tes . 
tothe cha- the genius and character of its citizens; and to explain what 
radter of the are the means moft likely to infpire that genius, and imprefs 
the beftcom- that charaéter, which will beft qualify them for enjoying 


monwealth, 

political happinefs. The perfection of human felicity requires 
that we fhould choofe the beft ends, and employ the beft means 
for attaining them. Thefe objeéts fometimes: harmonife, and 
are fometimes difcordant ; the means being bad while the ends 
are good, or the ends being bad while the means are good ; and 
fometimes neither the one nor the other are worthy of appro- 
bation; which happens when the means are not likely to 
attain the end propofed, and. when this end itfelf, though 
attained, is not likely to promote the great ultimate purpofe of 
good or happinefs. This takes place in phyfic, when the 
phyfician errs both in afcertaining that habit of body which is 
moft conducive to the health of his patient, and in appreciating 
that mode of life, that diet, and cxercife which are fitted to 
fuperinduce the habit which he has erroneoufly preferred. But 
the felicity of men depends not entirely on human efforts ; for 

nature 
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nature or fortune muft alfo contribute their fhare. Yet to 
minds confirmed in virtue, few accommodations are requifite ; 
while fuch is the depravity of fome characters, that the moft 
favourable circumftances only heighten their wretchednefs; and 
to think with the vulgar, that external advantages’ alone can 
produce happinefs, is not lefs abfurd than to call the lyre a 
mufician, and to afcribe shat to the inftrument which ought to 
be referred to the artift. “A good man will, on every occafion, 
a& handfomely; and perform his duty under poverty and 
difeafe, as well as in health and profperity. A juft judge will 
condemn guilt as well as reward merit. Yet the happinefs of 
a good man and the juft judge is conne@ed with the latter 
circumftances rather than with the former; becaufe in the 
latter no painful conflid is required, but the mind is left to the 
free exercife of virtuous energies, unclogged by difficulties * and 
unretarded by obftacles. In forming our republic, we may, 
therefore, fuppofe the work of fortune to be done to our 
hands ; our bufinefs is to teach the legiflator how to perform 
his duty ; or, in other words, how to render his commonwealth 
virtuous and happy. 

Happinefs depends on virtue ; and virtue depends on nature, 
cuftom, and reafon. That we are formed capable of virtue, 
and fufceptible of certain qualities of mind and body, is the 
bounty of Nature, which has made us of the human kind. But 
habit can improve or pervert thefe natural advantages. Other 

animals 

* This doétrine is more fully explained in thofe paflages of the Ethics which treat 
of happinefs. What the author calls in the text the xpnoss aperng redux, and the xpncts ef 
srob:ow: 5 “ absolute and conditional virtue ;?? is fufficiently explained by the examples 
given in the tranflation. Happinefs confifts rather in fuch actions as are virtuous 


fanply and abfolutely, than in fuch as neceffarily imply fome pre-exifting evil, which they 
are exerted to remedy. 
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BOOK animals march uniformly in the tra@ of nature; fome few are 

re 5 guided alfo by cuftom ; but man only is difciplined by reafon ; 

and may be perfuaded even to change bad habits, by the in- 

fluence of example and the conviétion of argument. From 

thefe two united, the power of education refults ; that forming 

and preferving power without which the beft political fabrics 

would foon crumble into duft ; and which we now proceed to 

explain, having formerly defcribed what ought to be the natural 
difpofitions of thofe moft fufceptible of its benefits. 

‘That educa- — Firft of all, this education ougit, according to our principles, 

epee to be uniform ; for it is our aim to render the citizens at large 

anduniform virtuous and happy, and to qualify all of them for the offices 

of government as well as for the duties of obedience. Were 

one portion of the community as far diftinguithed above the 

reft, as we believe the gods and heroes to be exalted above men, 

or as Scylax fays, “ that the kings of India are fuperior to their 

fubjects, in the virtues of mind and body,” it would be proper 

that thefe dignified races or families fhould be invefted with 

hereditary and unalterable authority ; and, for this purpofe, 

trained and educated in a manner peculiar to themfelves, and 

relative to that pre-eminent rank which they were for ever 

deftined to hold. But fince fuch races or families are no where 

to be found in thefe parts of the world, juftice concurs with 

good policy, in requiring that the citizens fhould rule by 

vicarious fucceffion; and how this ought to be done, nature 

herfelf {ufficiently indicates. According to the order of Nature, 

fome men are young while others are old. This diftinGtion of 

age is the leaft invidious of all diftin@tions; and it is weil 

obferved, that thofe only are qualified to command, who have 

been fkilfully trained to obey. Of the command exercifed by 

defpots 
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defpots we do not here fpeak ; their government is ufeful only 
to themfelves, to their families and favourites ; but the govern- 
ment of a commonwealth is inftituted for the benefit of the 
governed ; who in youth will cheerfully fubmit to many tatks 
and many fervices, which would be difgraceful if performed 
merely for the fake of others, but which are ennobled by their 
tendency to promote the improvement of thofe on whom they 
are impofed. 

Since the, education of the citizens ought then to be uniform, 
and fince we formerly proved that the virtues and happinefs of 
the citizen coincide with thofe of the man, we have next to 
inquire wherein the perfection of the individual confifts. In 
the human foul there are two diftin& parts, one of which is 
endowed with reafon,- and the other, though not poffeffing 
reafon in itfelf, is framed capable of liftening to, and obeying its 
dictates. .. On the difpofition of thefe two parts, the virtues and 
excellencies of human nature depend; but in which of the two 
the ultimate end or chief happinefs of man is placed, will not 
be difficult for thofe acquainted with aur philofophy to decide. 
From the works of art and nature fubmitted to our obfervation, 
it it eafy to remark that things which are worfe are always 
made for the fake of thofe that are better ; that this order is 
never on any occafion reverfed ; but how long foever may be 
the feries of means and ends, that all the intermediate ends finally 
terminate and center in fome one great and ultimate purpofe. 
But that part of the foul which is endowed with reafon, is 
manifeftly better than that which is merely capable of obeying 
its dictates ; the operations of the one, therefore, muft be pro- 
portionably better than thofe of the other ; and the exercife of 
the latter muit be confidered as merely preparatory to the 
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BOOK. energies of the former. The energies of reafon or intelle& 
‘ Ne , may either be employed in comtemplation, or applied to the 
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practice of life. It is, therefore, theoretical or practical; the 
former engaged in the pwefuit and contemplation of truth and 
beauty, the latter occupied in the acquifition of things neceflary 
or ufeful to ourfelves or others. Human life is thus divided 
between war and peace, bufinefs and leifure, the occupations 
impofed by neceffity, and the enjoyments attending that refined 
pleafure which accompanies and completes our intellectual 
energies. In his fyftem of education, the legiflator ought 
to have refpect, doubtlefs, to all thefe objects; yet never to 
forget that war is undertaken for the fake of peace, and bufinefs 
for the fake of leifure; and that the occupations of utility and 
neceffity ultimately terminate in the purfuit of beauty and 
truth. - 

But in oppofition to thefe unalterable maxims, the mofft. 
famed legiflators of Greece have illiberally perferred things 
ufeful to things honourable, and have been illiberally and ab- 
furdly praifed by Thibro, and other writers, for this prepofterous 
preference of means to ends. Lycurgus is celebrated for form- 
ing a nation of conquerors; his laws were in force when the 
Lacedemonians were defeated and fubdued. Yet had his de- 
fign been fuccefsful, it would not have been either com- 
mendable or profitable, fince the unjuft dominion exercifed by 
Sparta over her neighbours and allies would have taught fome 
fecond, but more lucky Paufanias', to. render himfelf the tyrant 
of his country. - Abfolute power over equals is defirable neither 
for individuals nor ftates; nor ought war ever to be waged in 
Yet the military virtues will be cultivated 


by 


order to obtain it. 


* See Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. ii. c. xii. p. 56. & feqs 
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by every wife republic ; firft, for its own defence; fecondly, 
for acquiring a dominion juft and lawful, becaufe advantageous 
even to the vanquifhed ; and thirdly, for reducing into flavery 
nations incapable of living fafely under any more honourable 
condition. Experience juftifies thefe affertions. Moft ambitious 
nations have been faved for a while by war, but finally ruined 
by conqueft. Their charafters rufted like iron, and in peace 
loft their fplendor. Their misfortunes are chargeable on a 
faulty legiflation, which had not taught them to enjoy leifure. 

But, according to the proverb, leifure is not made for flaves. 
This beft bleffing muft be acquired and preferved by ardent 
enterprife and unbending fortitude; fince a community deftitute 
of courage and impatient of fuffering, mutt fpeedily fall under 
the yoke of fome more warlike neighbour., The active and 
ftubborn virtues of war are neceffary, therefore, as remote 
means towards enjoying the happinefs of peace ; but they are 
neceflary barely as means, for the enjoyment itfelf muft be 
fought in wifdom. The virtues of juftice and temperance are ne- 
ceflary under all circumftances, but chiefly in peaceand profperity ; 
for the hardfhips of war are a fchool of difcipline, whereas the 
indulgences of peace naturally engender infolence ; fo that were 
the fable.of the Fortunate Iflands to be realifed, their inhabitants 
would of all men moft require the afliftance of wifdom, juftice, 
and temperance ; fince, deftitute of thofe virtues, they would 
be of all men the moft wretched. Our commonwealth, there- 
fore, is not to be moulded after the narrow Lacedemonian 
model, nor are our citizens to be great only in war; they are 
to be chiefly illuftrious in peace; and to render them fuch, 


mutt be the work of early and affiduous culture. 
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In explaining how this culture ought to be conduéted, we 
muft again obferve, that man being compounded of foul and 
body, the foul itfelf is compofed of a rational and irrational 
part; and that thofe patts of our:complex frame which are firft 
in their origin, are laft in dignity. The body is made before 
the foul, ‘and the defires and paflions of the foul, conftituting 
its irrational part, appear in young children and infants long 
before the age of reafon. Yet the rational part is that which 
properly conftitutes the man, being the end and perfection of 
his nature. With reference to this end, therefore, culture 
fhould begin early to operatggby means of cuftom and habit, on 
the appetites and paffions ; fo that when reafon firft dawns, 
thefe fubordinate powers may already be difpofed to acknow- 
ledge her authority, and to mingle with her in due time, in 
the fweeteft harmony. Such then is the order in which educa: 
tion muft be conduéted. The body is firft to be formed, and 
that for the fake of the foul ; and then the irrational part of the 
foul is to be difciplined, and that for the fake of the rational, 

According to this fyftem of arrangement, the firft care of the 
legiflator ought to confift in afcertaining the age and qualities 
of perfons fit to be joined in wedlock. Perfons fo united, 
ought to defcend together into the vale of years; and their 
powers of producing beings like themfelves ought together 
to co-exift, uniformly to decay, and nearly at the fame time to 
ceafe: the contrary of which feldom fails to eccafion much 
domeftic uneafinefs. Refpect alfo fhould be had to the fuc- 
ceffion of children, who ought neither to be too remotely 
diftant, nor too clofely to tread on the heels of their parents, 
When the former takes place, parents can expect to derive but 


9 little 
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little benefit from their children ; and when the latter is the 
cafe, children will feldom entertain much reverence for their 
parents, who, being: nearly their equals in age, will be con- 
fidered as on a foot of equality in all other refpeéts ; and with 
whom, therefore, they will be often ready to differ in matters of 


opinion, or to quarrel about matters of intcreft, It happens - 


moft fortunately that all thefe ends and purpofes may be at- 
tained and anfwered by precifely the fame means, the coupling, 
parties in wedlock at the proper and feafonable age, 

About the age of feventy, men commonly ceafe to be hut 
bands; and after the age of fifty, women feldom become 
mothers. The times of entering into marriage for the different 
fexes ought to be refpedtively regulated by thefe extreme 
limits ; which will reduce the fitteft marriageable age of women 
to eighteen, and of men to thirty-feyen, a little more or lef; 
for the propriety of praétical matters confifts not in an indi- 
vifible point. In confequence of this regulation, the contra@-. 
ing parties, in that which forms one main object of their.union, 
will enjoy the. -happieft correfpondence, their powers will’ 
fimultanioufly flourifh, and fimultanioufly decay. Premature 
conjunétions produce imperfect offspring, females rather than 
males, and thofe feeble in make, and fhort in ftature. That 
this happens in the human race as well as in other animals, is 
vifible in the puny inhabitants of countries where early mar- 
tiages prevail. But to the female fex premature wedlock is 
peculiarly dangerous, fince in confequence of anticipating the 
commands of nature, many of them fuffer greatly in childbirth, 
and many of them die. The evil reaches the mind itfelf, for 
early habitudes make the moft indelible impreffions ; and the 
germ of voluptuoufnefs too fpeedily expanded, will penetrate 
the whole frame, and for ever vitiate the character. In males, 
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premature venery feems to ftunt the growth: the animal 
ought to be itfelf perfe&t before it is duly qualified to propagate 
its kind. Let the fexes, therefore, contra marriage at the 
periods above determined. They will be then refpedtively in 
the acmé and full bloom of their age. The correfpondence of 
their powers will render their defires harmonious, and their 
lives happy. They will grow old together; and, as fuch fea- 
fonable marriages will for the moft part be foon productive of 
progeny, the fon will be advancing to perfect manhood when 
the father is verging to the extremity of old age. 

Winter is the fitteft feafon for confummating marriage ; and, 
as naturalifts tell us, when the wind blows from the north’. 
The ftate of body moft likely to fupply the commonwealth 
with good children, is neither the artificial brawninefs of prize- 
fighters, nor a frame emaciated and worn out by abftemioufnefs 
or fatigue ; but a conftitution equally remote from thefe vitious 
extremes, invigorated by fuch exercifes'as the life of a free 
citizen requires; not excefhive, but frequent; various, not violent. 

Thefe obfervations are applicable to both fexes; but of wo. 
men in pregnancy particular care is to be taken that they do 
not indulge themfelves in indolence, nor enfeeble their off- 
fpring by ufing too thin a diet. For the prevention of both 
evils, (fince exercife will ftrengthen appetite,) the legiflator fhould 
enjoin his countrywomen, when pregnant, to walk daily to the 
temples, and pay their devotions to the powers prefiding over 
childbirth. At thé fame time the female mind, in this delicate 
fituation, fhould be diligently attended to, neither foured by 

neglect 
s This explains why the govesnors of the winds were invoked by the Grecks 
withing to have children: a thing which archbifhop Potter thinks extraordinary and 


unaccountable: “ What bufineS the winds have in generation is difficult (o imagine.” 
Power’s Antiq. vol. ii. c. xiv. p» 318, 
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neglect nor ruffled by paiffion, but amufed by images of pleafure, 
and foothed into unalterable ferenity ; for plants do not more 
certainly indicate the foil from which they {pring, than children 
receive and reflect the temper of their parents. ; 

Concerning the expofition of children, let it be enaéted that 
nothing that has life fhall be deftroyed unlefs it be defective in 

"its members, or grofsly deformed in its fhape. Yet means mutt 
be taken to prevent exceflive population '; and, as one period of 
life is unripe, fo another is too far decayed for the purpofes of 
wedlock. Thofe who diftribute the epochs of life into periods 
of feven years, affign fifty for the acmé of the mind. Four or 
five years after fifty, a man, therefore, fhould abftain from the 
rites of love merely for the fake of offspring, which would proba- 
bly enjoy neither vigour of mind nor health of body. Let the 
rites of the marriage-bed be at all times equally refpe@ted by the 
hufband and by the wife; but fhould the hufband, during the 
period limited for giving children to the republic, be convidted of 
a breach of chaftity, let him be punifhed with public infamy, 
and thofe evils which follow in its train. 

The nourifhment of children is bountifully fupplied by nature 
in the copious exuberance of milk, which the example of war- 
like nations, and even of wild animals, proves to be of all 
kinds of food the moft congenial to the body, and the moft 

favourable 


© x0 ds soto was v0 un, Ssepioperor 7a arrdions was ro tsa.  Ariftotle would have the 
exuberance of population to be reftrained, yet nothing that has life to be deftroyed, 
unlefs marked or depraved by exceffive deformity. In the career of his flern decifions he 
ftops fhort of the unrelenting Chinefe : “ among whom habit feems to have familiarifed 
a notion that life only becomes truly precious, and inattention to it criminal, after it 
has continued long enough to be endowed with a mind and fentiment ; but that mere 
dawning exiftence may be fuifered to be loft without fcruple, though it cannot without 
reiu@ance.” Staunton’s Embafly to China, v. ii. ps1 53 
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BOOK favourable to its growth and ftrength. W ine, doubtlefs, gives 
\ V. , fpirits and vigour, but the ufe of wine in children might be 


produdive of difeafe. All young animals delight in frecly 
exerting their natural motions ; 3 and this inflin@ive propen! ity 
is equally ftrong and equally falutary to infants. Care, how- 
ever, muft be taken that their delicate members be not diftorted 
through too cager a contention: in this view various mecha- 
nical contrivances have becn invented, and proved by experience 
to be of important ufe. Infants fhould be early accuftomed ta 
bear cold; which will invigorate their ftrength, and gradually 
prepare their bodies for refifting the hardfhips of war. Some 
barbarous nations plunge their new-born infants into rivers. 
The Celts expofe their children in thin coverings to the northern 
blaft ; and whatever is to be effected by cuftom, fhould be begun 
early, and carried on gradually. In the prefent cafe, the firft 
experiments will not be attended with danger, for the natural 
heat of children fits them for furmounting the impreffions of 
cold. Such are the attentions required by our firft years. 

In the following age, and until children have completed their 
fifth year, no painful tafk fhould be impofed, and no violent 
exertion required frem the mind or body, left health might be 
injured, and growth obftructed. All that utility demands, is to 
keep their faculties awake, and to prevent them from contraéting 
any habits of floth ; which will be beft effected by fuch plays 
and fports as are neither illiberal, nor fatiguing, nor fedentary. 
The tales and fables which are told them, ought to be written, 
at leaft examined, by the magiftrate who prefides over educa- 
tion ; and their playful amufements ought, in general, to be 
imitations of thofe ferious tranfaCtions in which they will be 
concerned when called to the bufinefs of life. Laws and con- 

trivances 
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trivances have been devifed and framed for preventing thofe com- 
preffions of the breath and thofe exertions of the voice which are 
frequent with young children ; but all fuch attempts to counter- 
a& the defigns of nature, we totally difapprove. The contentions 
of the Ereath and ipirits are known by experience to invigorate 
the exertions of men; and the crying of children, which occa- 
fions fimilar intenfions and remiflions of their organs, is 
equally falutary to them, promoting their gyowth and augment- 
ing theif ftrength. : 
Until the age of feven complete, the {chool for children ought 
to be the father’s houfe; but during this early period, they 
muft be ftriatly guarded againft the infectious communication 
of ilaves ; no illiberal gefture is to be prefented to their fight; 
no illiberal image is to be fuggelted to their fancy. Lewd in- 
decency of language ought to be reprobated and punithed in 
every well-regulated city ; for, from ufing filthy expreffions 
without fhame, there is an eafy tranfition to the pradtifing of 
filthy ations without difguft. Obfcene ftatues or pictures are 
never to be feen but in the temples of thofe divinities, whom 
the law enjoins to be worthipped .under fuch emblems, by 
fathers, in behalf of their wives and families; nor ought chil- 
dren to be fpectators of comedy or farce, before the age of ad- 
miffion to the public tables, when education, if well directed, 
will have confirmed their morals. Theodorus, the celcbrated 
tragic actor, made it a rule never to allow any player, how in- 
ferior foever might be his talents, to occupy the flage before 
him; obferving, that mankind were always governed by firft 
impreffions. If that be the cafe, how much care thould be 
taken to render the firft impreffions of children favourable to 
virtue, and to make them regard as ftrange and monftrous what- 
VOL. It, KK * ever 
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ever might fow the feeds of malice, cruelty, or turpitude? Let 
them behold in their tender years, thofe honourable Occupations, 
and thofe martial exercifes, which they are deftined in due 
time carefully to learn, and fkilfully to praGtice. Above all, 
let thofe important periods ‘of life preceding and following 
puberty, be the objects of moft affiduous vigilance ; but as this 
depends not entirely on age, we are lelg to regard the fanciful 
diftin@tions of numbers, than to watch the folid differences 
of nature; of which it is the fole bufinefs of education to. 
fecond the views, and to fupply the defects, 
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BOOK v.* 


INTRORQUCTION. 


N the Fourth Book Ariftotle defcribes the beft form of go- 
vernment ; and in the Fifth, he explains that fyftem of 
education by which this government will be beft upheld. 
Plutarch and ether approved authors, ancient and modern, who 
have exprefsly written on education, do little more that expand 
and illuftrate the pregnant fenfe which uniformly pervades this 
Book ; omitting fome remarks, which, being peculiar to Arif. 
totle, will be found by moft modern readers equally new and 
important. 
Mufic, confidered under a certain afpeét, was the claffic learning 
of antiquity, and regarded as intimately, almoft infeparably, con- 
nected with morality, as well as poetry. The author, therefore, as 


might be expected, expatiates on the fubje&t of mufic; which | 


he clafles with thofe fciences that terminate completely in them- 
felves, and which, independently of profit or utility, merit cul- 
tivation merely for the fake of pleafure ; forming at once the 
higheft embellifhment and happieft exercife of the mind. 
Having 
* Commonly publifhed as Book VIII. 
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BOOK Having repeatedly remarked, that education ought to be. 

a relative to the nature of the government, he maintains as & 
confequence of this maxim, that the cuftoms prevalent in his own 
age ought to be totally reverfed; and that the people in de- 
mocracies ought to be trained to modefty and refpe& for their 
fuperiors, while the nobles in ariftocracies ought to be habituated 
to moderation and affability towards their inferiors. In con- 
formity with this do@rine, he thinks that education ought to 
be public ; and I believe that the experience of modern as well 
as of ancient times will juftify #nd confirm his conclufion ; 
having had an opportunity to remark during a long refidence in 
a great variety of different countries, that the inhabitants were 
better educated almoft exadtly in proportion to the degree in 
which public education prevailed among them. 
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BOOkK VV. 


ARGUMENT. 


Education.—Its different branches.-How far to be cultivated,— 
Grammar—Drawing—Gymnaftic—Mufic.— Exercifes adapted 
to different ages.—Doubts concerning mufic.—Its different kinds. 
—Purgation of the pafions. 


HAT the education of youth ought to form a principal 

objeét of the legiflator’s attention cannot be a matter of 
doubt ; fince it is education that firft moulds, and that after- 
wards fuftains the various modes. of government; a ‘democra- 
tical education alone fuiting a democracy, an oligarchical an 
oligarchy; and the better and more perfed are the different 
fyftems of education, the better and more perfec will be thofe 
plans of government which they are refpectively calculated to 
introduce and uphold. . Preparation and exercife are neceflary 
for the acquifition of every art; and not leaft for the attain- 
ment of the great art of political life. In this important object 
fellow-citizens are all equally and all deeply concerned ; and as 
they are all united in one common work for one common 
purpofe, their education ought to be uniform and public, and 
regulated by general confent ; not abandoned, as at prefent, to 
the blind decifion of chance, or the idle caprice of parents.. 
For the children of citizens belong to the commonwealth, of 


which they are-deftined to be members; and, like every mem-- 


ber or part, muft be formed and fafhioned in fubferviency to 
13 the 
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the good of that whole, or fyftem, to which they collectively 
appertain. Such are the maxims of the Spartans, which cannot 
in this particular be too highly extolled. Of all men they are 

the moft attentive to education, and théir education is public, 
But wherein owzht political education to confift ; what are its 
different branches, and in what manner, or to what extent, 
ought each branch to be cultivated? The difcordant pra@tice of 
nations has involved thefe queftions in much perplexity. 
Different fyftems of legiflation have different fcopes and ten- 
dencies, and even when they agree in the fame end, they em- 
ploy different means for its attainment. .Is education to be 
chiefly direéted to things of common and vulgar ufe, fubfervient 
to bodily accommodation and produétive of external profperity? 
Or ought its main bufinefy to confit in tharpening, fortifying, and 
ennobling the mind? If the mind and virtue be juftly preferred 
to the body and fortune, yet by what principles are we to ar- 
range the virtues themfelves? With which of them ought our 
culture to begin, and in which of them ought it to terminate ? 
Firft of all, it is evident that children ought to be inftructed in 
things fubfervient to the purpofe of external accommodation, in 
Proportion to their neceflity or utility, provided fuch things be 
not illiberal and fordid, tending to diftort or enervate the body, 
to narrow or debafe the foul, to chill the fancy or eucumber the 
intelle€t. From fuch mean and mercenary drudgery, which would 
difqualify them for the exercife of virtue, and unfit them for the 
offices of freemen, our citizens muft totally abftain. Even to 
thofe arts dignified by the ‘epithet of liberal, their application 
ought not to be direGted without due feleGion and prudent re- 
ferve. In many accomplifhments, mediocrity is preferable to 
excellence; for an ambition gratified by what is frivolous will 
be 
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Be incapable of afpiring to what is great. In afcertaining the 
doubtful nature of thofe frivolous but agreeable: talents, much 
depends on the end or purpofe for which they are acquired and 
cultivated. To difplay them for vanity or gain, is worthy of 
none but flaves ; but they will not mifbecome a citizen, if he 
exercifes them for his own amufement, or the gratification of 
his friends ; as relaxations from feverer ftudies,. or preeanons 
for higher purfuits. : 
Education: is‘moft commonly reduced’ to four heads, gram= 
mar*, gymnaftic, muific, and drawing. Letters are the elements 
of calculation, as well as- of grammar or compofition, and are 
effentially requifite in innumerable purpofes of daily occurrence. 
The fame may be obferved of. drawing, which teaches the 
knowledge of forms; about which fo many indifpenfable occu- 
pations are continually converfant. The gymnaftic is fubfer- 
vient to ftrength and courage, invigorating the body and forti- 
fying the mind. Mufic, indeed, is now degraded into a 
playful paftime, but was introduced into education, by our 
wifer anceftors, becaufe youth ought to be taught, not only how 
to purfue bufinefs, but how to enjoy leifure; an enjoyment 
which is the end of. bufinefs itfelf, and the limit in which all 
our active purfuits finally terminate. This enjoyment is of a 
nature too noble and too elevated to confift in plays and 
paftimes, which it would be abfurd to confider as the main end 
and final purpofe of life, and which are chiefly ufeful in the in- 
tervals of toilfome exertion, as falutary recreations of the mind, 
and feafonable unbendings from contentious activity. 
Leifure is in itfelf pleafurable ;~and on its own account, de. 
firable: whereas bufinefs is never undertaken and purfued 
. merely 


» Conf. Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. p, 486. 
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metely for its own fake, but for the fake of fomeching beyond 
it; a fomething as. variable as the opinions of men are manj- 
fold, and their habits diffimilar ; fome placing happinefs in one 
kind of enjoyment, and others in another ; but thofe who are 
beft formed and moft fkilfully educated, placing it in fuch en- 
Joyments only as are honourable and laudable. An education, 
therefore, is requifite to make us delight in thofe things which 
are beft calculated to afford genuine {atisfa@ion; and the arts 
and ftudies from which this fatisfaétion refults, are not to be 
degraded by the epithets w/eful or neceffary, fince they relate 
to nothing external, but terminate in themfelves, and are on 
their own account and ultimately the: objeGis of defire, as the 
immediate caufes of rational and honeft pleafure. In this view 
the ancients confidered mufic, and gave it a diftinguithed rank 
in their fcholaftic fyftem; not as a thing ufeful, for to. what 
purpofe does it ferve? Not as neceflary in the way that letters 
are neceflary in accounts, in ceconomy, ia literature or {cience, 
and a thoufand ‘political purpofes, both civil and military ; or 
as drawing is ufeful in teaching the knowledge of forms, in 
appreciating works of art, and in preventing deception in 
the purchafe of inftruments and utenfils, the implements of 
trade, or the articles of furniture. It remains, therefore, that 
mufic fhould be acquired and cultivated as a thing defirable in 
itfelf, for the agreeable occupation of liberal leifure, and the 
elegant embellifhment of life. Therefore Homer.fays, “ Let 
{weet Thalia decorate the feaft;” and again, “ The bard is 
called to ravith every ear.” And Ulyffes thus paints the beft 
enjoyments of peace and profperity, 
“ How {weet the products of a peaceful reign, 

The Heaven-taught poet and enchanting ftrain *.” . 
The 
» Odyfl, ix. v. 213. 
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The example of mufic, as taught by the ancients, juftifies us, 
therefore, in afferting, that our fons ought to be infttudted not 
only. in things ufeful or neceflary, but in things liberal and 
honourable. How many, and what thefe things are, and by 
‘what means the tafte for them may be’ beft infpired, and ‘the 
knowledge of them beft communicated, we fhall examine here- 
after. At prefent it is fufficient to have proved by the au- 
thority of the ancients, that fuch things exift, ahd ought to be 
objeéts of our care. This is plain in*the cafe Of mufic; anda 
Kittle attention will fhew that it holds true in other ftudies. 
The knowledge of letters is ufeful in the bufinefs of life, in 
reading and accounts, and innumerable other purpofes. But 
the fludy of them is not bounded by this vulgar utility. "They 
are preparations for higher branches of fcience. Drawirig alfo 
is ufeful for the ordinary and coarfe purpofes above {pecified ; 
it is, therefore, admitted into the general courfe of common 
education. But the ftudy of drawing leads to fomething 
beyond thefe vulgar ufes; and by familiarifing us with the 
nature and variety ‘of. forms, carries’ us to the contemplation of 
beauty, as letters, which are the elements of calculation and 
compofition, terminate in the contemplatién of trath, Thofe 
men reft fatisfied with a condition far fhort of the perfection of 
their nature, whofe minds have never opened to fuch fublime 
pleafures. To be always feeking what is ufeful, is unworthy of 
a liberal, and inconfiftent with an elevated, chara¢ter. 
We have before obferved, that moral education ought to 
precede the intellectual, and that the culture of the body ought 
to precede that of the mind.. The nations moft attentive to 
the formation of the body, ftrive to give to it an athletic habit, 
which injures the beauty of the fhape, and ftunts the growth. 
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The Lacedzmonians avoid this error; but by impofing exceffive 


tout , labours on the body, they engender ferocity in the mind, think- 


Of the exer- 
cites bs it 
adapted to 


ing this conducive to martial fpirit. But, as we before obferved, 
education ought not to be confined to any one obje@, nor 
chiefly dire@ed to fuch objects as military valour; and if this 
excellence were our principal concern, it would not be infpired 
by the Spartan difcipline. For neither in men nor in animals 
does valour accompany fullen ferocity, but is rather found in 
mild, generous, and lion-like natures, There are many nations 
who delight in carnage, thatare deftitute of courage. The Achaei 
and Heniochi of Pontus, cowardly as they are, feel neither 
horror in fhedding, nor difguft in tafting human blood; fome 
inland nations of Afia equal or furpafs this brutal favagenefs ; 
they are cruel beafts of prey, not warlike men, Even the ob- 
flinate fiercenefs of Sparta could not maintain her pre-eminence. 
She has been excelled by her neighbours in the virtues of war 
as well as of peace. While the Lacedemonians alone cultivated 
arms, they acquired an eafy afcendancy over undifciplined 
troops. But fince their neighbours have becn trained to mar- 
tial exercifes, they have approved themfelves fuperior in war to 
the Spartans. Neither a wolf nor any other fuch bloody favage, 
but only a brave man, is truly qualified to maintain an honourable 
confli&, For mere warlike ‘courage, taken feparately by itfelf, 
is a doubtful and defedtive quality ; and cultivated too affi- 
duoufly by the hardening difcipline of toils and ftruggles, will 
degrade and debafe the man, blunt his. faculties, narrow his 
foul, and render him as bad a foldier as he is a contemptible 
citizen. 

The gymnaftic, therefore, muft be taught and exercifed in 


fubferviency to nobler purfuits, Till the age of puberty, the 
lighter 
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lighter exercifes only fhould be enjoined and prattifed: athletic 
exertions and a forced diet ought to be profcribed and pro- 
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hibited ; for fuch artificial violence would marr the work of the :efpec- 


nature, disfigure the fhape, ftunt the growth, and for ever pre- 
vent the attainment of manly ftrength. That this muft be its 
effect, experience evinces. In the long lift of Olympic victors, 
{carcely two or three have gained the prize, both when they 
were boys and after they became men.. Their capacities were 
checked, and their powers exhaufted by premature exertions 
and an unfeafonable regimen. During the three years imme- 
diately following puberty, the application of youth fhould be 
directed to thofe branches of education which form and invi- 
gorate the mind. They will then, at the age of feventeen, be 
capable of fubmitting to a regulated diet, and of fuftaining the 
fatigue of athletic exercifes. For laborious contention of the 
mind and of the body ought ndt to take place at the fame age ; 
the exertions of the body obftru@ting thofe of the mind, and 
the exertions of the mind relaxing the vigour of the body. 

In a former chapter, fome difficulties occurred refpeding 
mufic, and fone doubts were ftarted concerning its power and 
its end. Is it merely a foothing recreation, like the two care- 
éilling powers of fleep and wine? Thus they are charaéterifed 
by Euripides; and it muft be acknowledged that, by many, 
mufic, fleep, and wine, are arranged in the fame clafs, and ufed 
for the fame purpofe; to which, dancing, alfo, is by fome 
thought to, contribute. Or is mufic not merely a recreative 
paftime, but an effential branch of difcipline, capable of mould- 
ing and fathioning the mind, not lefs than the gymnattic 
moulds and fafhions the body? Or is the efficacy of this noble 
art limited by neither of thefe ufes, and mufic to be re- 
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garded neither as a recreation from paft labours, nor a prepara- 
tion for future exertions, but as an enjoyment complete and 
perfe& in itfelf, analagous to the pleafure effential to moral and: 
intclle@ual energies, which, forming the perfection of man, 
are defirable on their own account, “independently of any thing 
that has preceded, or of any thing that is to follow them? 

That mufic, confidered as a branch of education, is not 
merely for recreation or fport, is deducible from this, that every 
effort of attention, and therefore the learning of mufic, is, in 
children, attended rather with pain than pleafure. It is equally 
evident, that children are not inftru€ted in mufic as the agree- 
able employment of their liberal leifure; for fuch perfe& 
enjoyments could not be relifhed by their imperfect faculties, 
nor the moft complete fruits of life gathered from their crude 
immaturity. But, perhaps, children are taught mufic that it 
may contribute in their riper years to their recréation, their im- 
provement, or their enjoyment. Yet thefe purpofes may be 
better attained without learning the art, or ever touching the 
lyre. ‘The Perfian and Median kings attain them completely, 
when they enjoy the corre& execution of the beft mufical 
performers ; the Lacedzmonians, without learning mufic, boaft 
that they can readily diftinguifh between manly and effeminate 
airs ; between melodies that contribute to moral difcipline, and 
thofe that vitiate the mind, or diffipate themfelves.in empty 
found. ‘To diftinguith and relifh good vidtuals, is. it neceflary 
to be a cook? Which of the poets ever introduced Jupiter: 
finging and harping? Such occupations are univerfally af- 
cribed to inferior divinities ; and among men, we know that 
they belong to mercenary practitioners, whofe undivided ap- 
plication to. mufic has given them great proficiency in this art, 

but 
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but has debafed their fouls and narrowed their faculties; 
whereas by truly liberal and ingenious minds, mufic is‘ feldom 
confidered as a ferious engagement, and is rarely practifed, but 
as a recreative paftime, or a natural expanfion of jovial merri- 
ment. Such are the doubts attending the accurate arrange- 
ment and proper ufe of mufic; and fuch the difficulties in af- 
certaining the place which this agreeable art ought to hold, and 
the funtion which it is calculated to perform, in the important 
fyftem of political difcipline. : 

Yet let it be confidered whether this refined art, though it 
eannot be accurately and exclufively referred to any one of the 
ends above fpecified, may not in fome meafure comprehend 
them all. Play is introduced for the fake of recreation; and 
affords no fonall degree of pleafure, merely as a repofe from the 
pain of labour, of which it is the natural remedy. But the 
liberal exercife of our beft energies is fweetened by pleafure as 
well as ennobled by dignity ; for happinefs, which confifts in 
this exercife, certainly includes both thefe elements. Now 
mufic, whether fimple or accompanied by poetry, is acknowledged 
and felt to be ene of the moft delightful of pleafures ; wherefore 
Mufeus fays,: 


“* Of human joys, the fweeteft is to fing.” 


On this account, its power is f{ummoned to gladden our feflivities,. 
to brighten and exalt the enjoyments of peace and profperity. 
Our children, therefore, ought to be inftruéted in mufic, becaufe 
every innocent pleafure is not only ufeful as a falutary and 
feafonable recreation, but defirable in itfelf as one of the beft en- 
joyments of life. But as the lives of moft men are a continual 
variation of toil and repofe, they are apt to confound the light 
and temporary pleafure of recreation, with thofe more perma- 
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nent and more ferious joys, which conftitute the perfeation of 
human happinefs ; efpecially fince there is this refemblance be- 
tween them, that neither of them have reference to futurity, 
our nobleft and moft delightful energies terminating in them- 
Jelves, and our lighteft and moft frivolous paftimes, being the 

medicine of ff labours, and relative to nothing that is future. 
Yet it is worthy of confideration, whether recreation and 
enjoyment be not both of them, in this cafe, mere acceflaries ; 
and whether mufic, if properly dire@ed, may not effe@ a more 
important purpofe, promote moral improvement, refine the 
fentiments, and exalt the chara@ter. *Mufic will be acknow- 
ledged to have this tendency, fhould it appear capable of affect- 
ing the paffions and changing the manners; and that it really 
does this, manifeftly appears from various examples, and par- 
ticularly from the melodies of Olympus, which cannot be 
liftened to without infpiring enthufiafm, which is plainly a 
moral affection. Independently of meafure or melody, even 
the fimple cries of nature, when faithfully imitated, powerfully 
excite our fympathy, and difpofe us to Joy or to grief. Mufic 
is naturally pleafant, and the main object of moral education is 
to teach us to be pleafed or offended as propriety requires, to 
Jove what is truly amiable, and to hate what is truly deteftable. 
Nothing, therefore, is of more importance than to learn this 
art, and by cuftom to confirm our approbation of thofe rythmi- 
cal fucceflions of melodious founds, which are expreffive of 
decent and dignified manners, of manly and honourable ations. 
Ingenuous and well-difciplined natures find in the varieties of 
melody and rhythm, ftriking refemblances of anger and meek- 
nefs, of manlinefs and temperance, and of all fuch moral affec- 
tions, as well as of their contraries. This is proved by the 
effeét of mufical performance ; which, while we liften to it, 
changes 
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changes the form and quality of the foul, melts it to tendernefs, 
or hardens it to fortitude ; and the habit of being thus power- 
fully affeéted by the refemblances of manners, is nearly related 
to that of being affected ftill more powerfully by their realities ; 
fince, were we highly delighted with looking on a portrait, for 
no other reafon than its beautiful form, it would follow of ne- 
ceffity, that we fhould alfo be ftill more delighted with behold- 
ing its original. Of all the objects of our fenfes, founds are 
the moft ftriking refemblances of manners. The objects of our 
touch and of our tafte have no moral refemblance whatever : 
and even in the objeéts of our fight, fhapes, and colours, the 
refemblance is faint and imperfect, becaufe calm and motionlefs, 
and rather a mere fign of manners than their natural imitation, 
fince manners can only be exhibited. by actions, and therefore 
only reprefented by motions, by which alone a€tions are forci- 
bly expreffed. Yet even the mere figns of manners are not to 
be rejected as things ufelefs in education ; and our youth ought, 
doubtlefs, rather to contemplate the works of Polygnotus, and 
fuch artifts as {kilfully employ thofe figns or’ marks, than 
ftare on the unmeaning produtions of Paufon. But if the 
mere figns be ufeful, how much more efficacious mutt be the 
refemblances. And fuch refemblances evidently prevail in 
the melodies; each of which having its diftin@ive character, 
produces its peculiar effe& ; fo that our affeCtion changes with 
each change of the mufic; and in hearing one melody we are 
agitated with quite different emotions from thofe with which we 
were affected at hearing another. At the will of a fkilful com- 
pofer, the mind expands into joy, or contraéts into grief; fome 
airs melt us into foftnefs, while the Dorian mode confirms our 
fortitude, and the Phrygian infpires us with enthufiafm. Thefe 
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BOOK temarks have been well illuftrated by the writers on mufic, 
; be , who take experience for their gyide ; from which it appears 
that the efficacy of time, that is of rhythm or meafure, is not 
lefs than the efficacy of tune, that is of the. modes and melodies, 
Some movements are brifk and lively, ‘others grave and fedate ; 
fome vulgar, and expreflive of irregular paflions; others 
liberal, and expreffive of well-governed affeGions. But mufic 
confifts in the fkilful combination of time and tune, from 
which its power appears manifeftly ; and, therefore, the pro- 
priety of teaching it to youth, efpecially as mufic is naturally 
pleafant, and the attention of that early age is difficultly detained 
in any exercife or employment ia which pleafure is not an 
ingredient. It appears alfo that there is an affinity between 
meafures and melodies, and that both have a near relation to 
the foul ; from which fome have inferred that the foul is har- 
mony, and others that harmony is one of its effential attributes. 
Chap. 6. We now proceed to examine whether children fhould be 
Thee. ‘aught, not only to underftand and felith, but to praétife and 
dren fhould perform mufic. This queftion muft be anfwered in the affirma- 
ene tive, for it is impoffible, at leaft exceedingly difficult, to be a 
mufic. 


good judge of performances which we are ourfelves unable to 
execute ; and whatever affetions or qualities mufic may excite 
or produce, its efficacy will be the ftronger when it is the work 
of our own hands. Befides this, children require fome em- 
ployment to occupy and exhauft their reftlefs activity ; for 
which reafon Archytas’s rattle is no contemptible invention, 
fince while fhaking this noify plaything, their activity is 
agreeably and harmlefsly employed. Education, well direCed, 
is the rattle of boys; and at this age théy may be taught arts, 
which it would mifbecome them afterwards to exercife, but 

of 
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of which the pradtice in youth will enable them in manhood to 
relith works of art the better, and to appreciate them the more 
fkilfully. The objeétion to mufic as illiberal, may be eafily 
removed, if. we diftinguith between that tafte and {kill ‘in 
the art, which would difqualify a man from performing the 
offices of a citizen, and that tafte and {kill which would be at- 
tended with no fuch pernicious effet. If the mufic that we 
ftudy, enervates or debafes the foul, or the inftruments on which 
we pra@ife, diftort or enfeeble the body, or.if. the mind is 
narrowed by the intenfe ap;lication to one fecondary purfuit, it 
is plain that this ingenious art will occafion much mifchief, and 
both incapacitate the young for learning their political duties, 
and difqualify the old from performing them honourably. 
The artificial and complicated mufic, therefore, which has little 
other merit than the difficulty of execution, and little other 
effe& than to aftonith the gaping multitude, but which has en~ 
-groffed and degraded our public exhibitions, ought never to 
have been introduced into education, whofe. beft purpofes it is 
only calculated to-pervert.’..0.5 > ce ‘ 

Mufical performance may be ciiltevated, and mantial desaeniey 
acquired; but the degree in which they are defirable, is limited 
by that proficiency requifite for enabling us to relifh liveral 
shythms and manly melodies, not to pradtife thofe vulgar 
fleights and mufical trifles which delight children, flaves, and 
even fome brute animals. It is plain, therefore, that the 
fimpleft inftruments deferve the preference, as fitteft for the 
purpofe of education. The flute, the harp, and others of that 
kind are to be rejected as too artificial and complex, and re- 

: quiring 
> For better underftanding what follows concerning mufic, the reader may confult 
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BOOK quiring more attention and pradtice than liberal minds can 
ne ae fpare from more important purfuits. The flute is, befides, 


better fitted to excite enthufiafm than to regulate the affections, 
and is therefore better adapted--to. purgation than to inftruc- 
tion ; to operate as a violent remedy under’ violent diforders of 
the mind, than to ferve in ufual health for falutary. nourifhment, 
In playing the flute it is impoffible to ufe the voice, on which 
account our anceftors finally rejected this inftrument, which 
they had introduced into education with innumerable other 
novelties, amidft the intoxication of their Perfian viCories. 
After the repulle of ‘Xerxes, a’ Lacedzmionian exhibiting at his 
own expence a chorus of mufic, himfelf played on the flute; 
and there was then fearcely an Athenian citizen totally unac- 
quainted with this inftrument, as appears by the picture 
dedicated by Thrafyppus of the mufical exhibition, which he 
defrayed and direted. But on mature refledtion, the flute was 
profcribed in education, and its ufe forbidden to freemen ; and 
the fame may be faidvof the dulcimer and various other inftru- 
ments of different fhapes and names, which are fitly employed 
for amufing the vulgar, by their admitting wonderful difplays of 
manual dexterity. Itis an ancient and well-contrived fable, which 
fays, that Minerva after inventing the flute rejected its ufe. 
The reafon why fhe did fo, is not a bad one; namely, that the 
was angry at feeing how much the blowing of the flute diftorted 
her countenance. Yet it is far more probable, that Minerva, 
who is believed to prefide over learning and {cience, difdained 
an inftrument which contributed nothing to mental improve- 
ment; which neither fortified difcipline, nor fharpened intellea, 
nor elevated fentiment. All complex and difficult inftruments 
are, therefore, to be banifhed from the pure region of education, 

and 
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and to be configned to the fordid difplays of mercenary practi- 
tioners, who cultivate mufic, not for any falutary purpofe, but 
for the low gratification of an illiberal audience; whom fuch 
things only can pleafe as nourifh their corrupt paffions, by a 
mean compliance with which, the mufical pesformers in our 
days difqualify themfelves in mind and body, from performing 
the duties of good citizens. 

In mufic two things are to be confidered, tune and time, the 
varieties of the former conftituting the different modes and melo-~ 
dies, the varieties of the latter conftituting the different meafures 
and rhythms. Are all thefe gradations and all thefe proportions 
of found to be ufed indifferently, or ought due feleGtion to be 
made? Ought this feleGtion to be invariably the fame, or ought 
it to be modified by the different ends and purpofes of mufical 
performance? And in mufic, which is the principal, time or 
tune? For minute and circumftantial folutions of thefe queftions, 
we refer to the philofophical writers on mufic, meaning to touch 
but flightly on the fubje&t, and as far as feems requifite in a 
work-ony’ legtflation.-- We approve the general divifion of mufic 
into moral, practical, and rapturous; according as it is fitted to 
regulate our affections, to excite us to action, or to infpire us 
with enthufiafm. Experience proves that different melodies 
and rhythms are refpedtively adapted to thefe different pur 
pofes ; fo that as moral ftrains are to be employed for mental 
difcipline and liberal pleafure, the enthufiaftic, and fometimes 
the praétical, may be liftened to for the purpofe of what, by a 
natural metaphor, is called purgation * which fhall be more 

fully 


* : F 

© Plutarch de Auditione, p. 42. edit. Paris, quotes a faying of tne pnilofopher 
Arifton, that neither a bath nor a difcourfe did any good unlefs they cleanfed and 
purified ; ufing the verb from which the fubftantive here tranflated purgation is de- 
MM 2 riveds 
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fully explained in our treatife on Poetry. Let it fuffice at pre- 
fent to obferve, that thofe paffions (fuch is the unifon of minds) 
by which one perfon is ftrongly affeGed, are felt in a certain de- 
gree by all around him’; aad, therefore, when dkilfully exprefied’ 
by the mufician; they will be powerfully communicated, efpe- 
cially to thofe who, by their natural conftitution, are peculiarly 
expofed to their influence ; and whofe extreme {fenfibility will 
thus be excited and agitated, and thereby purified and refined ‘, 

and 


rived. In the following fentence, by a bold mixture of metaphors, he fays, aeyy Apps 
ray Srceveay ccruns wwoNAng mers ame REE “peor cexneabepes “*"Fhat we ought to be 
thankful. to philofophers, who, by the feverity of , their exhortations, purge our under- 
ftanding from the thick darknefs and bluntnefs with which they are filled.” 

© Compare above, C. vs axpunpern raw psurrsery yoypritas wovtis commaiieice 


* This obfcure fentence is beft explained by a collateral paflage in Plato de Repub~ 
lica, p. 625. edit. Ficini. He is treating of the neceffity of combining ina well- 
directed education, mufic with the gymnaftic ; becaufe men whe apply only to mufic, 
will foften into effeminacy ; and thofe who apply only to the gymnaftic, will harden 
into brutality. In expanding and il! luftrating this obfervation, he fays that ftrength is 
increafed and courage confirmiéd by the gynsnaftic, tut what will happen if a youth is 
trained to the gymnaftic only? wxy er en cure Qurpalis ev tn Quyny obte eure wxOiuates 
yevopsrov wdtrocy ov Cutrparosy ours Acye HATED GY, OTE TG AAAS MTINTSs acUiNs Te XaMWPoY XaD 
rupDow yoyrercess ore wx eyescousrans We TpePopcvur, ws Danadusvousar tov aicOaoewr ave. “ In this 
cafe, even fhould he naturally be endowed with an ingenuous and inquifitive mind, yet 
having never tafted the pleafures neither of fcience, nor inveftigation, nor reafon, nar 
the other mujicy his condition asa man will be that of blindnefS, deafnefs, and debility, 
his faculties having never been nourifhed, excited, agitated, and purged,’ What Plato 
means by faying the other mufic, may be underftood by the words of Strabo in the 
admirable mythological digreffion in his Tenth Book, where he remounts to the root 
and fource of myfticifm in the human heart, and examines the fabulous traditions “and 
religious arcana of his country, with that liberal cricicifin which became an biftorian, 
that was a traveller and a philofopher. ev par ya ngnras nas Tare, THE abewres Tore paris 
piseioden THs Ores» Grav evegyerwos* actor daw Aeyor Tey ETav evdaszorwas* rowwror de To sarge Kaus Te 
fogragey xan ro DidocaPew Kas pawns anricbas’ an YH! Tis EXTTWOSS TEOS TO Yergov yeraTas Tur 
puoinay vig Tovmaleias Teemorter Tas TEXAS # TOS EU ETOTIOIC, KAI Ouperats mas oxyrass Kab arAcIS 
qoutes CaaGurrcbu To mpayua” adhe 7 Query 7 Ter wasdvparer arabs rar apy eid: 
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and (as melancholy is purged by tears*) difburdened and 
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lightened with a pleafurable relief. Thus it is that, at the , Le j 


celebration of Orgic rites, enthufiafm vents itfelf and evaporates 
in thpfe facred melodies, during the performance of which the 
mind undergoes a kind of purgation, and is thereby cured of its 
frenzy. The fame thing happens in all other violent affections, 
whofe exceffes cure themfelves ; and of which, in proportion as 
the preceding agitation has been the greater, the ee wa re- 
lief proves the more delightful. F 
To this purpofe theatrical mufic might be happily adietied; 
but as the fpectators at theatres confift, not merely of the liberal 
and enlightened, but of the vulgar and illiterate ; of mechanics, 
manufaéturers, fervants, and flaves; fuch perfons require paftimes 
fuitable 


aypoxe Kas da revo PRoINTY EMOAET EN 5 TAaT Ur, Koch ETE Tmporepoy os mebaryopsiciy ry QircooPiars xo 
nara, dpuonay Tor mooLo® ciusavais wav ro anosee Orov epyor Urvrauoavortes, Ovty dr ar cis 
Mucar Oras mace Amorhuv Mucoyerns, nar woinTixn mace vurntixn aga brauTws Of Kas Tre 
sav nOov KatacKEn TH BkoILN moooKYeS Oy Tar To eTarpGwriney TH ve ToIs Decry EYYYS ore 
«Tt has been well faid, that a man moft imitates the gods, when he does good ; but it 
would be better faid, when he-is happy ; that ie, her fié eAjoys wiefriment and feftivity 
chaftifed by the decent charms of mufic and philofophy. For though mulfic is often de- 
graded in our theatres, in our ftreets, and at our entertainments, into the pander of 
fenfual paffions, yet the art itfelf ought not, therefore, to be arraigned, but rather the 
merit of that difcipline fairly eftimated, of which mufic is the principle and the fource.’” 
On this ground Plato, and the Pythagoreans before him, cailed philofophy, mufic, main- 
tained that the world fubfifted by harmony, and that mufic in its largeft fenfe, meaning 
arrangement and proportion, fhone in every work of the gods, The mufes themfelves 
are goddeffes ; Apollo is the leader of the mufes ; and poetry, which originally con- 
fifted in hymns, was invented to fing the praifes of the divinity. To mufic the an- 
cients alfo referred moral philofophy, or ethics, confidering as the gift of Heaven 
whatever tended to exalt and purify the mind *. 
© Plato de Republ. [rire 


® Literally, ‘ confidering as near to the gods whatever is correétive of the mind.” If every wo.k of the 
gods partook of mufic, then morai philofophy, as corrective of the mind and a gift of Heaven, might be referred 
to mufic aa the fpecies is to its genus. But this will not neceffasily follow, if we tranflate with Cafaubon, 
«¢ that all mufic is the werk of the geds."” 
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fuitable to their tafte; and their perverfe minds can relith none 


t x , but perverfe mufic; a mufic overftrained by the vehemence of 
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contention, and disfigured by a crowd of motley embellith- 
ments. But that which isa fit amufement for flaves and. men 
of fervile characters, would bé of all things the moft improper 
for the liberal difcipline of youth. To the purpofe of educa- 
tion, the manly Doric, and other congenial moral melodies, are 
found to be the beft adapted. Socrates in Plato’s Republic ad- 
mits no other modes of mufic but the Dorian and Phrygian ; 
but there isan inconfiftency in admitting the latter after he had 
excluded the ufe of the flute, for the Phrygian is among me- 
lodies what the flute is among inftruments, a pathetic enthu- 


_fiaftic ftrain; and fo peculiarly adapted to dithyrambics, that 


when Philoxenus attempted to fet thefe rapturous hymns to 
Doric mulic, he found the thing impoffible, and naturally re~ 
verted to the Phrygian mode. The Dorian is-to be preferred 
for its firmefs, gravity, and ftability, as holding the middle 
place between two exceffes, that of -fury on the one hand, and 
that of effeminacy on the other, 

In education we ought never to lofe fight of poflibility and 
propriety ; and propriety generally lies in the middle between 
two vicious extremes. Propriety, therefore, is mediocrity ; but 
this mediocrity, in practical matters, does not eonfift in an in= 
divifible point, but admits of confiderable latitude, and is to be 
modified in different cafes by different circumftances ; and in 
the cafe of mufic, chiefly by the circumftance of age. Strong 
founds and rapid movements accord not with the debility of 
declining years. The writers on this fubje@, therefore, juftly 
blame Socrates for banifhing the gentle languor of foft mulic, 
as producing the noxious confequences of wine, when the 

ardour 
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ardour of intoxication has given place to painful laffitude or 
liftlefs torpor. But men meafure every thing by their own 
ftandard ; and that mAy be approved by old age, which feems 
feeble or languid to the prime of life. Youth, alfo, has a mufic 
peculiarly adapted to it. This is the Lydian, which unites 
gtace with ftrength, and while it regulates the affections, has no 
{mall tendency alfo to embellifh the manners. It is plain then, 
that poflibility, medioerity, and propriety are views and bound- 
aries, of which, in education, we ought never to lofe fight. 
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BOOK VI.* 


INTRODUCTION. 


i ie this Book Ariftotle approves himfelf, as even Locke ac- 
knowledges, “a mafter in politics ;” furpaffing in perfpicuity 
and precifion every writer ancient or modern in explaining 
how “ civil fociety is formed into different models of govern- 
ment, and the feveral {pecies of it*.” His writings on this 
fubje& are eminently diftinguithed from thofe of his rivals and 
detra@ors. As he ftands on a loftier ground, his fight has a 
wider range ; and while his fituation,is more commanding, his 
eye is alfo more piercing. A great part of his life was em- 
ployed in doing for moral and political philofophy, that which, 
with regard to modern geometry, Vieta and Defcartes began ; 
Barrow and Leibnitz and Newton fo wonderfully carried on 
and improved ; and that which Waring and a few others of 


our contemporaries are ftriving ftill further to extend and per- - 


fe&t. The extraordirmry elevation which that noble {cience 


has attained, is owing chiefly to obftinate and patient induftry - 


in improving and perfe@ting the figns by which our notions of 
magnitude: 
* Commonly publithed as Book IV. 2 See Locke’s Letter to. King. 
VOL. U1. NWN. 
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magnitude are compared; and the refults of our comparifons 
furely drawn, and clearly expreffed. The Stagirite was equally 
fuccefsful with thofe great men, in the ftill more important tafk 
of fimplifying and improving the figns or expreffions by which 
comparifons are made, involving the civil happinefs of mankind 
and the beft interefts of fociety. His diftinGion between the 
efiential members of a commonwealth and its barely ornamental 
concomitants ; his divifions and definitions of the different 
forms of government, with the important principle by which 
the form is diftinguifhed from the fubftance ; the mutual rela- 
tions between government and laws; and the relations between 
both thefe and the variable moral nature of man, which make 
thofe inftitutions and arrangements, that are juft and falutary 
in one country, unjuft and pernicious in another; thefe and 
other collateral points are explained in the prefent Book, with 
a copioufnefs that affords fatisfaction, and a clearnefs that defies 
contradigtion. 3 

In treating of the /overcignty in a ftate, our author analyfes 
this complex object into deliberative, appointing or eleétive, 
and judicial, powers. To Panify his divifion in comparifon with 
that which modern writers have fubftituted in its flead; namely, 
powers legiflative, executive, and judicial 3 it may be obferved 
that in every community the fovereignty, whether refiding inene, 
the few, orthe many, muft neceffarily be employed in deliberating 
concerning public meafures; in eleting or appointing magif- 
trates; or in diftributing juftice, and deciding differences. But the 
work of legiflation, when once complete, ought never afterwards, 
according to our author, to be touched but with a cautious and 
trembling hand °; and to fay that the aQual fovereign, whether 
king, nobles, or commons, or all three collectively, are invefted 


with 
> See above, b. ii. c. vi. ps ror. 
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with the plenitude of legiflative authority, is in his opinion to 
grant to them a power, which, in its full extent, they cannot 
ever rightfully exercife, unlefs it could be fuppofed that one 
generation of men might be fairly entitled to intercept froin 
pofterity the improvement made, and the light accumulated in the 
long courfe of preceding ages. To do this, is a ftretch of au- 
thority to which the moft defpotic princes of Afia have never 
yet laid claim. In the abfolute monarchies of Europe, while 
unjuft wars were undertaken, exorbitant taxes impofed, and 
temporary regulations refpeéting every public meafure capri- 
cioufly made, and capricioufly abolifhed, the fundamental laws of 
their refpective kingdoms were acknowledged and refpected by 
thofe branded as the wildeft and moft furious defpots. In mat- 
ters of policy that cannot be juft or fit, which never can be ufeful ; 
and our author endeavours to prove that it never can be ufeful 
for a nation completely and fuddenly to depart from its here- 
ditary inftitutions ; a departure which, deftroying that principle 
on which the efficacy of all laws is founded, would deftroy go- 
vernment itfelf°; that illuftrious work of nature, which mere 
human powers, as they could not ofiginally eftablith it, cannot 
have a right to purfue thofe meafures by which it is likely to be 
eventually overturned *. 

The branch of government now denominated the executive, 
Ariftotle calls the appointing power, when it refides in one; 
the clefting power, when it refides in many. His language is 
more accurate than our’s. To give orders, and to appoint or 
eleé&t thofe empowered to carry them into execution, is doubt- 
lefs a branch of the fovereignty ; but the part merely executive 

belongs 
* See above, b. ii. c. vie p. 102- * Ibid. b. i. €. ii. p. 22, & feq. 
NN2 
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BOOK belongs to low inftruments ; and all the intermediate fun@ions, 

: he , between the firft order or appointment, and the final execution 
or effe@, fall within the department of dependent and re{pon- 
fible minifters, 2 

After thus analyfing the fovereignty, the author proceeds to 
examine how its different elements are diftributed in the different 
forms of government, and how they ought to be placed in a 
well-conftituted commonwealth ; holding the juft mean between 
the vicious extremes of domineering oligarchy and furious de- 
mocracy. Nothing can be added to the copioufnefs and perfpi- 
cuity with which he explains under what circumftances demo- 
cratical and oligarchical laws are to be alternately feleted ; and 
on what occafions neither the one nor the other ought to be en- 
tirely and exclufively adopted, but rather both to be blended into 
one truly political and falutary inftitution. The perfection of 
practical matters, as he often obferves, lies not in a fixed and in- 
divifible poing ; it varies with the indefinite variation of circum- 
ftances ; but the beft practical tefts of good government, he holds 
to be univerfally the two following : firft, when men of the 
middle ranks abound more than either the infolent rich or the 
rapacious poor ; and fecondly, when there is a difficulty in de- 
termining to which of the fimple forms of government the 
conftitution moft inclines, and ought moft properly to be referred, 
There isa pleafure not to be expreffed, but which every friend to 
his country muft warmly feel, in reflecting that Ariftotle’s two 
tefts are more applicable to the government eftablithed in. this 
ifland, than to any other which hiftory exhibits. ; 

The praifes which the author beftows on the fuperior happinefs 
of the middle claffes in fociety, tends to reconcile the people at 
large with their refpective lots, and to fhew that the condition to 

which 
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which every man by an ordinary degree of prudence and good 
fortune may attain, is precifely the beft in which he could be 
placed. The miferies of individuals, as well as the convulfions 
of nations, originate in that moft prevalent and widely-diffufed 
error of confidering rather their relative than their abfolute 
advantages‘. To the bleffings of health and competency with 
fecurity and a good confcience, what flender additions can be 
made by the moft extenfive power and moft unbounded opu- 
lence? The loweft fituation in civilifed fociety is preferable to 
the higheft among barbarians. But inftead of contemplating 
with grateful complacence the real enjoyments within its reach, 
difcontent broods over its comparative inferiority; and cach 

thinking too highly*of himfelf, even the more fortunate indi- 
viduals will fcarcely allow that full juftice is done to their merit ; 
while they depreciate the prodigious fum common to all, and 
magnify the minute differences by which the fhares are 
diftinguifhed. 


© Suique ipfam, malo arbitrie, quo a proximis quifque minime anteiri vult, peni- 
tuifle. T. Liv. 1. vi. c. xuxive 
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T is the bufinefs of every {cience, and every inquiry that 
bears a reference to any whole clafs of objedts, to confider 
not only the powers or capacities belonging to the beft and moft 
perfeét individuals comprehended under that clafs; but thofe 
which bglong,to thg ¢lafs in general, or zather to the moft con- 
fiderable portion of it; and alfo thofe which belong to {uch 
individuals of the clafs as are peculiarly circumftanced. . The 
matter of exercifes, the phyfician, and every other artift pays 
due attention to this threefold divifion. The teachers of the 
gymnaftic art, for example, well know that of the youths 
committed to their care and difcipline, few are capable of at- 
taining the moft athletic habit, or likely to carry off the firft 
prizes either of ftrength or agility. Yet it is the duty of their 
profeffion to improve the natural powers of their difciples, 
and to exercife each of them in fuch accomplifhments as are 
moft fuitable to their refpe@tive views and particular conftitu- 
5 tions. 
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BOOK tions. It is not enough, therefore, for the {peculative politician, 
po if he would render his fpeculations practically ufeful, to confider 


what arrangements beft fuit men provided with a complete 
accumulation of external and internal advantages. He muft 
confider alfo, what are the arrangements beft adapted to the 
particular circumftances in which communities are placed; and 
moft likely to promote that particular fcheme of national 
happinefs which the founders of the commonwealth have. 
thought fit to prefer ; though neither the moft defirable ab- 
folutely in itfelf, nor the beft even in relation to the means and 
materials which nature or:fortune had fupplied. Above all, the 
political ‘philofopher ought moft diligently to inveftigate that 
form of government adapted to mankind in general, circum- 
flanced as they are moft commonly found to.be; from the 
negle&t of which inquiry, authors who have written well, have 
not written ufefully. In all matters of practice, poffibility is 
to be confidered'as well a9 perfeétien ; and things eafily ac- 
complifhed are preferable to thofe barely poffible. In oppofition 
to thefe maxims, projectors in politics content themfelves with 
devifing arrangements adapted only to men formed and cir- 
cumftanced agreeably to their mind and with, the mere 
creations of their own fancy; or if they condefcend to take 
leffons from hiftory, cheg are fatisfied with extolling and re- 
commending the Lacedemonian or fome other “approved 
government, without fopping to refleét whether the ordinary 
circumftances in which nations are placed, will ever allow 
them to imitate {uch admired models. For it is not an eafier 
talk to regenerate a conftitution, than originally to eftablith it ; 
fince in working this reformation, it is neceflary that men 

fhoulit 
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thould not only learn what they did not formerly know, but 
xnlearn many things which they had previoufly been taught‘. 

To treat the feience of politics completely and ufefully, we 
‘muft not be contented with the general divifion of govern- 
ments into monarchies, ariftocracies, and republics; and their 
refpective corruptions, tyrannies, oligarchies, and democracies. 
It is neceflary ftill farther to examine wherein one government, 
or one corruption of government, differs from another bearing 
the fame name. We hall then more eafily difcern for what 
materials each political ftru€ture is beft adapted; -what are the 
changes which it is moft likely to undergo; and what are the 
laws and regulations by which it may be preferved, fubverted, 
or amended. 

The caufe of the wide variety in governments muft be 
fought for in the wonderful diverfity of their conftituent parts; 
for a ftate is a very complex objeét, compofed of individuals 
and families; fome rich, others poor; fome fubfifting by agri- 
culture and pafturage, others by manufactures and cammerce; 
and fome provided with arms, while others are altogether de- 
fencelefs. The higher claffes of men are alfo varioufly diftin- 
guithed by their abilities, their virtues, their birth, or merely 
by their wealth ; which laft, when confiderable, enables them 
to rear and train horfes, a circumftance which alone has been 
fufficient to decide the nature of the government. For in an~ 
cient times, wherever the national force confifted in cavalry, 
cligarchy was prevalent; as among the Chalcideans, the 
Eretrians, the Magnefians fituate on the banks of the Meander, 

and 

f In the firft chapters of this book there is much derangement, and much repe- 

tition. I have endeavoured to exprefs the author’s fenfe in fewer words, and with 
greater perlpicuity. 
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BOOK and many other wealihy communities of Afiatic Greece’. It is 
' Ma , plain, therefore, that governments vary according to the dif- 


Chap. 4. 
Particular 
divifion. 


ferences of thofe conftituent parts of the ftate, which either 
engrofs or fhare the fovereignty. The moft palpable, and alfo 
the moft fpecific difference (as will appear hereafter) is the 
diftinGtion of riches and poverty: wherefore, all governments 
have been divided into oligarchies and democracies, as the winds 
are divided into the north and the fouth, the former compre-. 
hending the weft, and the latter the eaft; and as melodies are 
divided into the Dorian and Phrygian, all other kinds of mufic, 
in .proportion to their refpeétive proximities, beittg afcribed to 
the one or the other of thofe very different fcales, But the 
general divifion, above given in this work, appears more fatif- 
factory and more ufeful: namely, that certain polities are wifely 
combined and juftly tempered, as certain harmonies are {kil- 
fully compofed and properly blended ; that other polities, as 
well as other harmonies, are vitious deviations and bafe corrup-~ 
tions, whether they be ftrung into defpotifm, or relaxed into 
democracy. 

The more minute fubdivifions of governments mutt be ob- 
tained by the fame means, by which other objects of fcience 
are compared and claffed. In zoology’, we begin by confi- 
dering what are the conftituent parts of animals, or, in other 
words, the parts eflentially neceffary to their exiftence. Thefe 
are fome one of the fenfes', with an inftrument for feizing, 
and another for receiving food, together with fome inftrument 
or member by which the motions belonging to’ the animal may 
conveniently be performed. But all thefe parts or organs are 

fufceptible 


* Hiftory of Ancient Greece, voli. c. vii: b See Analyfis, pe 125. 


4 ine tos eicbirngwn See Analyfis, &c. P+ 41, 
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fafceptible of great variety in their refpedtive ftru€tures, fince, 
in fome animals, one member is very differently formed from 
an analogous member in other animals; that is, from a member 
anfwering a fimilar purpofe. But if our enumeration of the 
parts or organs be correct, and if we have carefully diftin- 
guilhed the differences in the ftruéture of each organ, we muft 
obtain the whole number of kinds or claffes by multiplying the 
number expreiling the differences in one conftituent part, into 
the produét of the numbers exprefling the differences in all 
the other conftituent parts. 

The {ame principle applics to the claffification of common- 
wealths, thofe complex moral entities, confifling of many parts 
or members, differently conftruéted, and varioufly combined. 
An effential ingredient in every commonwealth is, that great 
portion of the people employed in providing food, which may 
be varioufly fupplied by the different modes of induftry and 
accumulation above fpecified. A fecond indifpenfable ingredient 
confifts of thofe employed in arts and manufactures, whether 
neceflary for fubfiftence,, or ufeful for accommodation. A third 
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clafs of the people are thofe converfant about exchange or - 


traffic, foreign as well as domeftic. The foldiers form a fourth 
clafs, not lefs neceflary than any of the preceding ; fince com- 
munities are colleéted for all-fufficiency, and cannot have at- 
tained their end, if continually expofed to deftrutiion or 
fervitude. Judges, to adminifter juftice, and perfons qualified 
by their abilities to deliberate and decide concerning public 
concerns, are the.fifth and fixth claffes : for if a foul be necef- 
fary to conftitute an animal, not lefs than a body, juftice, valour, 
and political wifdom, are not lefs effential to a ftate, than thofe 

00 2 exertions 
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exertions of bodily labour by which daily wants are fupplied*, 


7 ie , The feventh and eighth claffes confit in thofe who perpetually, 


or interchangeably, exercife the various duties of executive 
magiftracy 3 and thofe who, by their feafonable contributions, 
iupply the occafional exigencies of the public fervice. Of thofe 
various offices or funétions, fome indeed may be united in the 
fame perfon. The fame individual may alternately decide as a 
judge, and deliberate as a fenator; the fame hands may alter- 
nately hold the plough and brandith the {pear. But as opulence 
and poverty cannot in any country be afcribed to the fame 
perfon at once, the moft diftin@ claffes of every ftate are the 
poor and the rich; and the evident differences in government 
muft refult from thefe diftin@ions: from power engroffed by 
wealth, or power ufurped by indigence. Kings, they fay, are 
chofen in Athiopia on account of their beauty and ftature. If 
the fame rule prevailed in eleGing republican magiftrates, the 
principle of eleGion would be highly oligarchical, becaufe the 
tall and beautiful are always the fmaller number. The rich 
alfo are commonly the few: and the poor the many; but to 
conftitute an oligarchy, the few, who are mafters of the go~ 
vernment, muft be rich; and to conftitute a democracy, the 
many, who are matters of the government, muft be poor; 
for it is only when both circumftances concur in thofe govern- 
ments, that their refpective charaGers are ftrongly impreffed, 
and their oppofite genius fully difplayed. At Apollonia, near 
the Jonian fea, and in the ifle of Thera, the defcendants of 
the firft fettlers retained the whole government in their hands, 

notwith. 


* The author here, as elfewhere, blames Plato for confidering in bis ‘ Republic” 
foldiers as mere fupplements, while he places hufbandmen, weavers, &c. among effen. 
tial parts or members, 
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notwithftanding powerful acceffions of new inhabitants, But 
the government was not a democracy, becaufe the rulers were 
inconfiderable in number when compared with the fubjects over 
whom their power was exercifed. At Colophon, on the other 
hand, the many were mafters of the government ; yet they did 
not conititute a democracy, becaufe, before the Lydian war, the 
far greater proportion of the inhabitants of that commercial city 
were pofleffed of confiderable opulence. _ 

The nature of oligarchies and democracies muft vary in 
confequence of variations in their parts or elements. When 
the notables, or nobles, are diftinguifhed by their education and 
virtue, there will refult a very different kind of oligarchy from 
that in which the fovereigns of the ftate are charaterifed 
merely by their birth or their wealth. The differences in the 
people at large are occafioned chiefly by the different occupations 
which they purfue. Some live by agriculture; others by 
manufactures and commerce ; and many cities and iflands fub- 
fift chiefly by the fea. Their veffels are employed in war, 
commerce, fifhing, and carriage. In fome places, almoft’ the 
whole fhipping is deftincd for one fingle ufe; as the fifhing 
boats of Byzantium and Tarentum, the gallies of Athens, the 
merchantmen of A’gina and Chios, and the tranfports of Tene- 
dos. In the commonalty of a country, there may alfo be a 
variety in the proportion of mere populace, perfons deftitute of 
property, condemned through poverty to the meaneft drudgery, 
and participating, on one fide at leaft, of a foreign or even 
fervile extration. Such are the differences in the parts or 
elements, from which fuch a variety of difpofitions, habits, 


manners, and charaters muft neceflarily flow, as will render 
thofe 
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BOOK thofe arrangements which fuit the genius of one people alto- 
j Ags gether unfuitable to that of another.” The firft kind of demo- 
cracy requires that all men fhould be treated alike; that the 
rich and the poor fhould indifferently thare the government, 
and enjoy an authority in its deliberations and meafures exactly 
proportional to their numbers. Liberty, the partifans of this 
government affert, is chiefly to be found in democracies; and 
when all men are placed on a foot of equality, then, and then 
only, this liberty will be complete. The fecond kind of demo- 
cracy requires a {mall qualification in point of fortune, in thofe 
entitled to offices of government. The third kind excludes 
from thofe offices perfons branded by any note of infamy, or 
chargeable with any public delinquency. The kind firft men- 
tioned does not make thefe diftin@ions, but admits to magif- 
tracy without exception, the citizens at large. Yet all thef 
democracies are governed by general and fixed laws, which it 
is the duty of magiftrates and affemblies to adminifter and 
apply, without ever interpofing their own authority, unlefs the 
law be filent or its voice uncertain. But there is a fourth 
{pecies of democracy, -differing from the others juft mentioned, 
in this important particular, that it is governed not by perina- 
nent laws, but by occafional decrees. This happens through 
the dangerous artifices of demagogues, a defcription of men for 
which there is not any room in countries fubje& to law; but 
where law is fet afide, the authority of wife and good men is 
overturned, and that of demagogues eftablifhed on its ruins ; 
the people in the affemblies affuming the form of one complex 
monarch ; tyrants not individually, but collectively. The au- 
thority of the many is reprobated by Homer, in what fen is 
alncertain. 
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uncertain, In fuch a democracy, then, the people knowing 
itfelf to be an abfolute monarch, affumes all his pretenfions, and 
exercifes all his prerogatives ; fetting every principle of order 
at defiance; rewarding and honouring none but the bafeft 
flatterers ; and exhibiting in all its tranfactions the fame contraft 
to a well-conftituted republic, which a tyrannical ufurpation 
exhibits to a legal monarchy. Of the real individual tyrant, 
and of this tyrannical corporation, the manners are precifely the 
fame. The decrees of the one are as defpotical as the ediéts and 
ordinances of the other. Both prove the bane of human fociety, 
the oppreflors of virtue, the munificent rewarders of vice. The 
court flatterer flourithes under the tyranny of one man; the de- 
magogue, under the tyranny of the multitude; and the flatterer 
and demagogue are equally folicitous to extend that unlawful 
domination on which their own influence depends. The de- 
magogue perfuades the multitude to difregard the authority of 
precedent, and to trample under foot every law of the conftitu- 
tion, that full fcope may be given to the authority of occa- 
fional decrees,. well knowing that while the paffions of the 
multitude govern, he who can manage thofe paflions muft be 
mafter of the ftate. The multitude liften with delight to one 
who feems to have nothing at heart but to promote their in- 
tereft, or gratify their pleafure ; and cheerfully accept his invi- 
tation of taking the public concerns entirely into their own 
hands; fo that every eftablifhed magiftracy, and every regular 
function of political power is enfeebled, fufpended, or utterly 
abolifhed. The author, therefore, who arraigns fuch a demo- 
cracy 

1 ax ayaln moroncipanay Iliad, ii, v. 204. Arriftotle fays, it is uncertain whether 
Homer meant to brand the complex tyranny of the multitude, or the authority of many 


individually. Pope prefers the former meaning, “ That worft of tyrants, an ufurp- 
ing crowd.” Iltad ji. v. 242. 
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BOOK cracy as unworthy of the name of government, feems to reafon 
F ie , juftly; for what government can fubfitt without laws? If we 
admit, therefore, democracy to be a form of government, it is 
plain that a ftate continually fubjeé to the caprice of occafional 
decrees, cannot properly be claffed even under the name of 
democracy ™. 
Chap. s. Of oligarchy as well as of democracy, there are various kinds. 
Oligachy, The firft kind is that in which all political power belongs to 
os four meu of a certain cenfus or fortune, and in which this cenfus is 
fo high, that the great body of the people are totally excluded 
from every fhare in the adminiftration. The fecond kind is 
that in which the pecuniary qualification for office is not fo 
high as totally to exclude the majority of the citizens, but in 
which the various councils and magiftracies fupply by election 
the vacancies that happen among their own members: if they 
ele& from the citizens at large, they at conformably to the 
principle of an ariftocracy ; if they confine their choice to men 
of a certain cenfus only, they aé conformably to the principle 
of an oligarchy. A third kind of oligarchy takes place, when 
offices are hereditary ; and a fourth, when in addition to this 
circumftance, the magiftrates govern by their own will and 
pleafure, and not by eftablithed laws. This laft and worft 
kind is called in Greece a dynafty. It bears the fame relation 
to oligarchy that tyranny does to monarchy, and that the tur- 
bulence of the democracy laft defcribed bears to the fair equality 
of popular government, 
Such 


™ This worft {pecies of democracy is what Polybius calls an ochlocracy.—It takes 
place, he obferves, wherever the will of the majority prevails ; one cafe only excepted, 
that of a people among whom it it habitual and hereditary to venerate religion, law, 
virtue, and old age. Comp. Polybius, |. vi. co iv. &c ix. This ochlocracy, he 
oblerves, neceflarily terminates in the tyranny of one defpot, Ibid, 
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Such then are the various kinds of oligarchies and demo- 
cracies. Bit it ought not to efcape the notice of a diligent in- 
quirer into politics, that’a conftitution may be of one kind by 
law, and of aother in fa@. Some flates are gov erned demo- 
cratically, of which the fundamental laws are not democratical ; 
and others are “governed oligarchically, of which the funda- 
mental, laws are not oligarchical. In fuch commonwealths the 
practice of the government is at varianeé.with its theory ; and 


this moft frequently happéns i an -of a filent, gradual, 


and, therefore, unperceived revolution. In operating this re- 
volution, there is fometimes a long confli& between laws and 
manners.—Manners finally prevail. The law remains only as 
a dead fetter ; 3 while the men who have effected the change, be- 
come mafters of the commonwealth. 

The forms of oligarchy and democracy, which we have 
hithetto examined abftractedly, have each of them fuitable 
inaterials with which they naturally incorporate. A people 
fubfifting chiefly by agriculture, and poffeffed, as is ufual with 
fuch a..pegple, of very. maderate fortunes, naturally arrange 
themfelves into a legal and well-conftituted democracy. They 
may fubfift comfortably by labour, they would be foon ruined 
by idlenefs; they contrive a government, therefore, which 
requires as little expence of time as poffible; and employ on 
all occafions, when it is practicable, the great machine of law 
to fave the labour of man. Their afferhblies convene but 
rarely, becaufe they never convene unneceffarily. A certain 
cenfus is requifite for enjoying a fhare in the government ; but 
this cenfus is fo moderate that it may be acquired by every in- 
duftrious citizen, without greater exertions of labour than are 
neceflary to make provifion for his family. Among fuch a 

VOL. II, PP. people, 
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people, government is carried on without falaries, without re- 
venues, and without taxes. The affairs of the community, 
therefore, are left to affume their natural order ; fince men have 
no undue motive to engage them to abandon their own profitable 
concerns, in order to employ themfelves in “matters. which will 
be much better managed without their ‘untfeafonable interference’. 
Between this fimple and frugal democracy, and that which 
naturally eftablithes itfelf in confequence of wealth acquired by 
commerce or conqueft, there are two intermediate gradations ; 
one, in which without requiring any qualification in point of 
fortune, all thofe who are not of d fervile or foreign extraction, 
are Hef partners in the government; and another, in which 
without any regard even to defcent or birth, all thofe who are 
freemen enjoy the rights of citizens. Yet as under both thofe 
gradations, falaries and fees of office are unknown, there will 
not be any unfeafonable interference in matters of adminiftra~ 
tion ; and the regularity of law will prevail over the caprice of 
human affeétion. The fourth kind of democracy arifes the 
laft in point of time, becatife it cannot take place till cities have 
acquired a certain meafure of population and of wealth, A 
great population, and that condenfed in cities, makes.the multi- 
tude feel, and enables them to exert their ftrength. All men 
indifcriminately claim a thare in the government ; and as moft 
people cannot, without reducing themfelves to beggary, afford 
time for exercifing the fundtions of the citizen or ftatefman, their 
public fervices muft be paid by the commonwealth, and the re~ 
venues of the ftate muft fupply the deficiencies of their private 
fortunes. By fuch an expedient the poorer citizens obtain a 


greater command of leifure than even the rich themfelves. 
The 


} This meaning is naturally fuggefted by what immediately follows. 
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The former have nothing to care for, their wants being fupplied BOOK 
by the public ; the latter are encumbered with the weight of , ety 
their private affairs ; and on every occafion fo much outvoted, 
that they often ceafe to attend any affemblies whatever, either 
deliberative or judicial, thus abandoning their country to the 
licentious and lawlefs multitude. 

The firft kind of oligarchy naturally takes place, when Chap: + 
there is a confiderable byt not an exceffive difproportion Of the peo- 
among the eftates of individualyy and when the cenfus re~ ple fit for 


: i ae living under 
quifite for fharing the government, excludes the majority of the different 


the people, yet comprehends, however, fuch a confiderable peal 
number of men, that motives of perfonal intereft are 
outweighed by. confiderations of public good. Exceffive 
wealth and exceéffive poverty are equally produétive of that 
reftlefs' temper which fubverts laws and ruins ftates. When 
the members of a democracy are not fo poor that they muft 
fubfift at the public expence, and the members of an oligarchy 
not fo rich that they difdain the management of their private 
eftates, neither the one wor the other will be eafily perfuaded 
unfeafonably to interfere in matters of government; and their 
own intereft and convenience will naturally lead them to prefer 
the authority of laws to thatof men. But when the wealth of an 
oligarchy increafes as the number of its members diminithes, then 
ambition will take poffeffion of every breaft; and the oligarchy 
will be exaétly the more vicious, in proportion as it approaches 
to ¢yranny. While diffident of its own ftrength, it will content 
itfelf with commanding eleétions, and raifing to office its 
creatures and dependents. It will then proceed to govern by 
itfelf without the inftrumentality of others, and advancing from 
one ftep to another in its ambitious career, will render its power 
“PP 2 firft 
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B _ e K  firft abfolute, and then hereditary ; thus fucceflively degenerating 
ae -into what has been called a lawlefs and tyrannical dynafty ™ 


Chap. 8. 





“Of arifto- 

cracy, and 
its different 
kinds. 


Befides monarchy, democracy, and oligarchy, there are two 
other kinds of government ; that which is commonly called an 
ariftocracy, and that which we have named by the general ap- 
pellation of all commonwealths, a republic ; a form of political 
arrangement which, as it rarely occurs, has been omitted by 
Plato arid other writers. In ftri€tnefs of language, an ariftocracy 
is that form of polity in which the pre-eminence of birth, 
wealth, and every fuch political advantage totally difappears 
and vanifhes in camparifon of that which is infinitely greater 
than them all; a government in which civil honours are dif- 
tributed or apportioned by no other rule or ftandard but that of 
virtue alone; and in which the duties of a good man perfectly 
coincide with the duties of a good citizen. But the ariftocracies 
which commonly prevail, are formed on a coarfer model ; and 
as they differ from oligarchies on the one hand, fo they differ 
from this perfe& republic on the other. In fuch ariftocracies, 
refpect is had, not merely to wealth, not merely to virtue, not 
merely to ftrength-and numbers; but all thofe political advan- 
tages claim their refpective fhares of political confideration ; and, 
combined with each other, form the rule or principle according 
to which honours and offices are diftributed and conferred. 
Such is the political arrangement of the ariftocracy of Carthage. 
Virtue, pure and unmixed, is not the governing principle of that 
flate. Yet virtue ftill enjoys a certain fhare of influence; main- 
taining in the political confli@, an honourable ftruggle againft 
wealth and numbers; equal to either of them fingly, though 

inferior 


™ Ariftotle here repeats that this kind of eligatehy correfionds with the fourth 
fpecies of democracy. 
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inferior to their united ftrength. In Sparta,-virtue and numbers 
long divided the field; and the reciprocal fhocks of thofe con- 
tending principles maintained the pre-eminence of the few, 
and the freedom of all. There are then various kinds of 
ariftocracies, befides that which is the beft and moft -perfect ; 
and to thofe already mentioned, we may add every form, of 
mixed. government in which the balance.of power vifibly in- 
clines to the fide of the few. : 

Tt remains now to treat of this mixed government and of 
tyranny; ‘which lat we throw into the back ground, as being ofall 
others the leaft deferving the name of polity. The nature of a 
mixed government, or what for diftin@ion fake we call a republic, 
will evidently appear by confidering the elements of which it is 
compofed. Thefe are, oligarchy and demoeracy ; though fuch 
mixed governments as incline moft to the fide-of democracy are 
commonly called republics, while thofe which incline moft to the 
fide of oligarchy are commonly e@Hed ariftocracies; becaufe 
birth and education feem to have a natural connection with 
wealth; the rich being already in pofleflion of that very obje& for 
the acquifition of which men are moft frequently ftimulated to 
injuftice. In vulgar language, therefore, a rich man is confounded 
with a good one; and as there are only three diftin&t principles 
which contend for political authority, virtue, wealth, and num- 
bers, (for birth may always be analyfed into hereditary virtue or 
hereditary wealth,) it is plain that if we comprehend under the 
name of ariftocracy, all thofe governments in which virtue forms a 
conftituent element, we muft define a republic, frilly fo called, 
to be thatin which wealth and numbers, that is, the prerogatives 
of the few, and the rights and liberties of the many, are duly 
refpetted and impartially maintained. The laws, therefore, 


adapted to a republic, muft be formed by properly blending thofe, 


which 
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which prevail in democracies and oligarchies. When, with 
regard to any one objeét, the refpective laws of thefe diftine 
forms of polity are not incompatible with each other, both are 
to be employed ; when they are totally inconfiftent, neither of 
them is to be employed, but a new law is to be framed holding 
a due middle between them; and when the oligarchic and 
democratic laws regulating any objet, are both of them com- 
plex, and confift of many articles or claufes, fome claufes are to 
be copied from the one, and fome from the other. In oli- 
garchies, for example, the fervice of the rich as jufymen, is 
compelled by a fine ; but-that of the poor is not rewarded by 
a fee. In democracies, on the contrary, the attendance of 
the poor is rewarded, but the non-attendance of the rich 
is not punifhed. A law, truly politic: and republican, mutt 
unite both thofe partial regulations, by punifhing the non- 
attendance of the rich, and paying the attendance of the 
poor, Again, in oligarchies a high qualification, in point of 
fortune, is neceflary to com@juite the right of voting in the 
national affembly ; in democracies this qualification is often 
reduced to a mere trifle. A good political law will adopt 
neither of thefe extremes, but prefer and eftablith what is the 
juft middle between them. Again, appointment to office by 
fuffrage is moft fuitable to the nature of an oligarchy, and ap- 
pointment to office by lot is moft fuitable to the nature of 
democracy; in the former government a high cenfus is re- 
quired in the candidates; in the latter a {mall cenfus only, 
or none. A well-conftituted republic, therefore, will bor- 
row the claufe refpeCting the mode of appointment to office 
from oligarchies, and the claufe refpedting the pecuniary 
qualification of the candidates, from democracies. It will eled its 
magiftrates, but without paying undue regard to their opulence. 


The 
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The ftrongeft proof that a republic is well compofed and 
happily blended refults from this, that the terms oligarchy and 
democracy may be applied to it with equal, though not exact 
propriety. Such a republic feems to comprehend both ex- 
tremes, becaufe it contains a due mixture of oppofite principles, 
nicely poifed and accurately adjufted. Of this kind is Sparta, 
which many call.a democracy, becaufe the children of the poor 
enjoy a fimilar education with thofe of the rich ; becaufe, in 
their advancement to manhoad, the fame inftitutions and modes 
of life ftill-embrace both ranks ; in their drefs and diet there is 
not any diftinétion ; they eat at common tables, and the clothes 
of the moft wealthy are fuch as even the pooreft can afford to 
wear. Of the two higheft magiftracies, the citizens ele@ the 
one, and may be themfelves elefted to the other. The fenators 
are chofen by the affembled multitude, and every one of the 
people may be chofen to filla place in the council of the Ephori. 
On the other hand, many call Sparta an oligarchy, becaufe all 
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offices are conferred by fuffrage, none beftowed by lot; and. 


becaufe the power,of life and death, refides--in-the.-breafts of a 
few. A well-mixed republic, fhen, muft participate of oli- 
garchy and democracy ; it muft feem to be both, and neither ; 
and it muft fubfift by internal’ vigour, not by foreign influence. 
Any form of commonwealth, good or bad, may be kept to- 
gether by the impreffion of external force ; but that form is. 


good which flourifhes by its native energy; for this can only. 


take place, when each component part feels its own benefit in- 
timately connected with the fafety of the whole. 

We now proceed to {peak of tyranny, rather for the fake of 
method, than that fuch an inftitution is at all worthy of confi- 
deration. In treating of monarchy, we formerly examined 
whether kings were, in general, ufeful in a commonwealth;, 

5 and 
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and under what particular circumftances royal government 
might with propriety be eftablithed. We likewife mentioned 
two kinds of tyranny, both of which bear a refemblance to 
royalty ; ; the firft is, that which generally prevails among bar- 
barians, and which is confonant to their genius and charaCter; 
the fecond is, that which occafionally prevailed in fome coun- 
tries of Greece, the government of the. £fymnetes. Both 
the Barbarian monarchs and the Grecian #fymnetes, were un- 
queftionably tyrants, fince they exercifed unlimited and abfolute 
power. But they refembled kings in this, that their power 
was voluntarily conferred, cheerfully fubmitted to, and, there- 
fore, lawfully eftablifhed. But there is a third kind of tyranny, 
which moft properly defervés that odious name, and which 
ftands in direct oppofition to royalty; it takes place when one 
man, the worft, perhaps, and bafeft in the country, governs a 
kingdom with no other view than the advantage of himfelf and 
his family: a government, which it cannot be fuppofed, that 


‘thofe who know what fréedom is, fhould voluntarily ‘endure. 


We proceed now to inveftigate what is pra@ically the beft 
fort of commonwealth: not fuch a commonwealth as requires 
for its conftru€tion any extraordinary combination of virtues 
and talents, embellifhed by an accumulation of external advan- 
tages; the union of all which ought to form the objeét rather of our 
prayers, than of our hopes; but fuch acommonwealth as is adapted 
to the ordinary condition of fociety, and of which moft men are 
qualified to be members. The ariftocracies which we formerly 
defcribed, are either too refined for the coarfenefs of pra€tice, or 


. approach fo nearly to what we have called a republic,that they may 


be examined by the fame principles, and eftimated by the fame 
flandard; and, indeed, the maxims which we formerly eftablithed 
in our treatife of Ethics, will enable us to appreciate the practical 

9 value 
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value of all governments whatever. The beft and happieft life, we 


proved in that treatife, to be a life of virtue, unobftrudted in its 
exertions by external impediments; and virtue itfelf, we proved by 
an accurate and full analyfis, to confift in mediocrity. What the 
beft kind of life, therefore, is to an individual, the beft government 
is to a {tate; for the government I mean (as above fpecified, not 
the government conftituted by law, but the government exifting 
in faét) is the life of the ftate. The-perfection, therefore, of this 
political and incorporated life, mult be found within the fame 
limits or boundaries which comprehend that condition of external 
circumftances,and that inward frame of mind, conftituting the hap-~ 
pinefs of thofe individuals of whom communities are compofed. 
With regard to external circumftances, communities are com- 
pofed of three clafles of meat.men.encumbered by wealth, 
men opprefled by poverty, and-men enjoying.a happy medi- 
ocrity of fortune. Excefs of wealth, like fuperiority in ftrength 
or in beauty, difdains the di€tates of propriety, and fpurns the 
authority of reafon: extreme poverty, like weaknefs and de-~ 
formity,. fours. 4 debaler~the- charaQer: «The 
former exceffes produce infolence ; -the latter engender bafenefs: 
_and thefe, together, form the ordinary fources of all human 
turpitude; the one fpreading into every fpecies of audacious 
guilt, the other finking into every kind of cowardly fraud and 
mean mifchief. Under great inequality of external circum- 
ftances, a city therefore muft be filled, not with men, but with 
defpots and flaves, of thofe unfit for exercifing legal authority, 
and thofe unfit for yielding liberal obedience ; while friendfhip, 
the bond of focial life, is broken, deftroyed, or corrupted into 
contempt on the one fide, and into envy on the other. A cer- 
tain mediocrity is neceflary to equality, equality to friendlinefs, 
and friendlinefs to fecurity. Under all governments, the hap- 
VOL. Il. Vea ’ pinefs 
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BOOK pinefs of thofe men is moft fecure, whofe condition is above 
‘ NE » committing, and below provoking, an injury. Therefore, 


Phocylides* faid, and prayed, 

*< How happy is the middle walk of life, 

« O! may it be my portion in the ftate 1” 
It is plain, therefore, that the beft commonwealth is that in 
which middling men moft abqund; and prove, if not more 
powerful than both, at leaft;. fuperior to either of the extremes, 
When this does not take place, the. commonwealth neceffarily 
degenerates either into oligarchy or into democracy ; both which 
forms of governmeneearé much mofe likely than ‘a republic 
abounding’ in the middle ranks to fall under the tyranny of 
one man; as fhall be explained more clearly hereafter, in treat- 
ing the fubje& of political revolutions. Such a republic is not’ 
only lefs liable to be fubverted: it fubfifts. unagitated by fedi- 
tion ; the great intermediate mafs reftraining the activity of the 
two hoftile extremes ; for this reafon, democracies are found to 
be more durable than oligarchies, ‘beexife in the: forader, : the- 
middling clafs is more numerous than in the latter; and large: 
communities enjoy more tranquillity than fmall ones, which, 
from the paucity of their members, have few citizens of an. 
intermediate condition between riches and poverty. It is this 
intermediate -clafs,. however, that alone balances and keeps 
fteady the veffel of the republic ; when this clafs is-deftroyed or 
removed, an outrageous democracy takes place, which is 
fpeedily overwhelmed in its. own fury. 


The 


" A gnomic or moral poet of Miletus, who flourithed five hundred years before 
Chrift, the contemporary of Theognis, of Megara; which two, together with old 
Hefiod, Ifocrates confiders as the beft matters of life and manners. Orat. ad Nicocl. 
The remains afcribed to Phocylides do not contain the words in the text; but although 
they amount to only 215 verfes, they thrice repeat the fentiment, See vy. 12, 52, 653 
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The beft legiflators have, in point of rank and fortune, been 
men of an ordinary level. As to himfelf, Solon attefts this in 
his poetry. The fame is to be faid of Charondas, and of al- 
moft all others. Lycurgus was not the king, but the legiflator 
of Sparta. A republic founded on the falutary principles of 
mediocrity and juft equality is, indeed, a rare phenomenon. 
Of all thofe invefted with power, one man alone’, as far as 
hiftory informs us, could be prevailed on to eftablifh fuch a 
political atfangenient ;° nitéft other leaders, whether of the 
nobles or of the people, never contenting themfelves with 
equality, but always afpiring to fuperiority, and alternately 
abufing their advantages for giving an undue preponderancy 
to their refpe@tive faétions. In this fatal ambition they have 
been encouraged and ‘confirmed by the leading ftates of Greece, 
which have always been folicitous to mould every neighbouring 
xepubli¢ after their own model. Blinded by paffion, contend- 


ing parties have been unable, or unwilling, to perceive any 


thing between the miferable alternative of commanding with 
infolertee, opcheykegranthtfeevility- 5: anrd-febiiential- bappinels 
has therefore been almoft conftantly facrificed to filly pride. 
Having thus examined what is practically the beft common- 
wealth, it will be eafy to appreciate the merit of all others, by 
their degrees of approximation to this model of perfection; a 
model, which the legiflator ought always to keep in view under 
every condition of fociety, but which the wide variety of 
materials, on which he has to operate, will enable him to imi- 
tate under different circumftances with more or lefs exactnefs, 


and more or lefs facility. 
In 
© Ariftotle perhaps means Clifthenes, the Athenian, whom he praifes in other 
“parts of this work, particularly 1. vi. co 4. See the Hiftory of Ancient Greece, 
v. ii Ce xviii, p. 118. Clifthenes reitored the inftitutions of Solon. This was his 
chief merit. rather think, therefore, that Ariftotle means Solon himfelf 
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In every community whatever, the ftability of govern- 
ment requires, that thofe who defire its continuance fhould 
be more powerful than thofe who defire its diffolution. The 
political arrangement, therefore, of every ftate, muft always 
depend on the prevailing inclination of that party which is 
preponderant; and this preponderancy again muft confift either 
in quantity or quality ; ‘quantity, denoting mere fuperiority in 
number; and quality, the diftinguithing excellencies of the 
upper ranks, birth, wealth, education, the love of glory and 
of the republic. Quantity and quality often a@ing in oppofite 
directions, their rela forces muft be eftimated, and a pro» 
portion inftituted for difcovering which principle will prevail 
in the confli@. If one party furpaffes in quality more than it 
is {urpaffed in quantity, it is plain that the balance mutt incline 
to the fide of the few, and different kinds of oligarchies muft 
neceffarily be eftablifhed. If, on the contrary, the popular. 
party exceed more in quantity, than. they are excelled. in qua- 
lity, democracy muft prevail: the firft and beft kind. of idemo- 
cracy, if the majority of the people be hufbandmen: the laft 
and worft, if tradefmen and manufa@urers: and, in proportion 
to the ingredients compofing them, the intermediate kinds, more 
or lefs faulty. But, in all thofe cafes, a wife legiflator wilt 
conftantly endeavour to comprehend, in his {cheme of polity, 
men of the middle rank, and to render them, if not more 
powerful than both the extremes, at leaft fuperior: to either; 
becaufe, when this takes place, the government is likely to 
prove durable. There is not any reafon to apprehend, that the 
rich and the poor fhould lay afide their natural animofities, and 
confpife againft this clafs which is comparatively on good terms 
with both, and the natural mediator between them. The con- 
tending parties cannot, therefore, weaken or diminith its influ- 

. lo ence, 
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ence, without proportionally ftrengthening the power of their 
refpective adverfaries. But  thofe who eftablith oligarchies 
negle& this confideration ; and by afpiring to an imaginary 
good, incur a real evil: for the prepofterous ambition of the 
great proves ruinous to more fates than even the unjuft vio- 
lence of the multitude. 

The great, in order to difguife their ambition, and the mul- 
titude, in order to palliate their injuftice, have recourfe to many 
juggling , by which'they endeavour mutually to deceive 
each other. Thefe devices regard the five following objects; the 
aflembly, the courts of juftice, the magiftracies, the militia, and 
the gymnattic exercifes. To engrofs all power in the aflembly, 
the rich and noble eafily delude the people into a law, exacting 
a fevere fine for non-attendance from men of a certain cenfus. 
Such men, therefore, will be careful to attend; while the poor, 
who are not liable to any penalty, will for the moft part defert 
their duty, and thus abandon their fhare in the government. A 
fimilar contrivance fucceeds with regard to the courts of juftice, 
and the duty of ferving-@s jurymen. © By a law of Charondes’, 
a fine was in this cafe impofed even on the poor; but fo fmall, 
that it ferved no other purpofe than that of faving appearances ; 
for when one trick is difcovered, another is fubftituted in its 
ftead. Thus, all who have infcribed their names in the public 
regifter, are entitled to exercife the funétions of deliberative 
and judiciary power ; but if, after this, they negleé& to exercife 
them, they fubje& themfelvestoa fevere penalty; the poor, there- 
fore, avoid enrolling their names, left they fhould incur the penal- 
ty. With regard to burdenfome offices, they are permitted to ex- 
cufe themfelves from holding them, without other proof than that 
of their own oaths; they are not compelled, under heavy fines, to 


provide 
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provide themfelves with arms, nor to acquire fkill in the gymnaltic 

exercifes; and all thofe exemptions, which they are taught to re- 

gard as indulgences, effectually diminith their confideration in- 
the ftate. : fas 

The lower claffes of men fometimes =padlbavotit: in their 
turn, to encounter the, artifices of the great with fimilar ad- 
drefs, The non-attendance of the rich in the affembly, or 
courts of juftice, is not punifhed; but their own attendance is 
rewarded; and this fee or reward, which is to them a mighty 
matter, is far too {mall to operate as a motive on their fuperiors. 
A well-conftituted republic oughit, as we obferved before, -to fee 
the poor, and fine the rich; by which means, both parties 
would be rendered diligent in the difcharge of their political 
functions, and neither fide be enabled to engrofs power, and 
ufurp the commonwealth. 

Wealth is a thing relative and indefinite; and the cenfus, 
therefore, in. each ftate, muft. vary with the circumftances of 
the community. It ought never to be fo high, as to leave that 
portion of the citizens which is excluded from office, more 
confiderable than that which is admitted: otherwife, the go- | 
vernment cannot be expected to prave durable. The mere 
populace will eafily fubmit to exclufion, but they will-not to- 
lerate-injuftice, or brook infult.. They will even fight boldly, 
if they are fed abundantly; and the patient fubmiffion of the 
people may generally be enfured by the prudent moderation of 
their fuperiors. : 

The cenfus, we have faid, is a thing comparative and indefi- 
nite: but the right of bearing arms has its precife limit. Ie muft 
be beftowed on citizens, and them only; for to difarm men is 
little lefs than to enflave them. In fome fates, as the republic 
of Malea, all thofe who have ever borne arms, exercifed the 

deliberative 
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deliberative and judiciary powers; but offices of executive ma- 
giftracy belonged to thofe only who were adtually enrolled as 
foldiers. After the fubverfion of royalty, the firft governments 
in Greece were entirely in the hands of military men, and thofe 
wholly horfemen; for before the invention of taétics, the 
ftrength of ftates confifted merely in cavalry. But as populouf~ 
nefs increafed, and ta€tics were improved, the {phere of politica! 
confideration was extended, and the people at large became 
fharers in thm great partnerfhip of government... What is now 
regarded as an ariftocratical republic was, therefore, anciently 
called a democracy, but had, in fact, a ftrong tendency to oli- 
garchy, or-even to royalty. The intermediate ranks were then 
few in number, and deftitute offtrength; and therefore they, 
as well as their inferters, ality fubmitted to the authority of 
the fame men in peace whom they. had been accuftomed ‘to 
follow and obey as their leaders in war. 

Having thus examined: ftates in relation to the materials of 
which they are compofed, and fhewn how many, and what 
kinds of compofitiens.xefult fromthe. various-combinations of 
the fame fimple eleménts, we muft proceed to analyfe and ex- 
plain what’ is properly called the fovereignty. This complex 
obje& comprehends the deliberative, executive, and judicial 
powers *%; powers, which muft be differently regulated and dif. 
tributed in relation to the nature and plan of each particular 
conftitution; but which, in all conftitutions, ought to be regu- 
lated and diftributed agreebly to public utility, the great end of 
all legal governments. The deliberative power is generally 
fuppofed to include the right of determining concerning war 

and 


4 I have here expreffed Ariftotle’s fenfe in modern language. In this chapter he 
treats concerning that part of the fovereignty which he calls, vr Ceawoyacr, tranflated 


the deliberative ;~in chapter xv. concerning that part which he calls ro nips tas agyaty- 


tranflated the executivy'—in chapter xvi, concerning that part. which he calls. re 
Deasixer, tranflated tie iv licial.. 
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and peace ; concerning laws, treaties, alliances, death, banith- 
ment, and. confifcation; as well as the right of calling the 
magiftrates to account for malverfation in office. Thefe im- 
portant matters muft be entrufted either to the people at large, 
or to a certain defcription of the people conftituting one or 
more diftiné&t councils: or fome of thofe great queftions muft 
be decided by the popular aflembly, and others committed to 
difting tribunals, or particular magiftrates. That all matters of 
deliberation fhould be decided by all the people, which is con- 
fonant to the nature of democracy, is fufceptible.of many vari- 
ations ; forall the peqple- Mee bewentitled te: glilliberare and 
decide, cithgr coltftively, oF; ceflivelp-y -which latter obtains 
in the republic of Teleckes’@x Milcfian. In fome republics, 
the different magiftrates form a fupreme council, which direéts 
the ordinary bufinefs of government; but magiftracy is exer- 
cifed by men drawn progaifcuoufy,from tribes, wards, diftridts,. 
and fhe .minuteft fubdivifions of the. peaple, until it paffes 
fucceffively throngs the whele-bady, Net the eijtigens at large 
never convene in the popular affembly, except for the purpofe 
of making new laws; of. regulating. the conftitution; or ef 
hearing, on any important emergency, the refolves of the ma- 
giftrates. In other republics, the affembly convenes not only 
for thofe purpofes, but fog the purpofe of eleGions, for deciding 
war and peace, and for examining the corndud: of men in office, 
who, on all ordinary occafions, dire@t, as well as carry on, the 
bufinefs of government, ating for the people at large’, from 

; whom 


- * In modern language, reprefenting the people at large. We fhall foon find deli- 
berative and elective affemblies, compofed of a part of the citizens, acting for, or 
reprefenting the people at large ; which Ariftotle fometimes confiders as the beft form 
of democracy, and fometictes qualifies with the tide of morte. eve de de reome Te rasta 
waevws" big per To xaTa megocs arAw pn artes «Ogos. This is faid with regard to deliberative 
alfemblies, c..xiv. and with regard to eledtive aflemblies, he fays, c. xv. red, wa 
marcas dus wer xalssarein e& cmarrer des 221 gohTiNer 
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whom they are appointed by lot, or eleGted by fuffrage. Another 
mode of conftituting the deliberative power is, that the national 
affembly convene, to appoint the magiftrates, to take an account 
of their adminiftration, and to decree war or peace ; but that all 
other matters be determined, as well as conducted, by diftin@ ma- 
giftrates or minifters appointed by lot, when ordinary talents and 
plain honefty are fufficient for the proper difcharge of their duty, 
and elected by fuffrage when, in addition to thefe qualities, experi- 
ence and {kill appear requifite for the due execution of their office. 
The laft and worft mode of conftituting the deliberative power, 
is that of lodging it on all occafions with the great body of 
the people, convened in the public affembly, and rendering the 
magiftrates, as to matters of volition, mere paflive inftruments 
for executing the pleafure of the multitude. This prepofterous 
diftribution prevails only in that kind of democracy, which we 
have proved to be analogous to oligarchic dynafty and monar- 
chic tyranny. 

All the modes of regulating the: deliberative power, above 
explained, are confonant with the nature of democracy; but 
when this power is always lodged with a part of the commu- 
nity, or with a particular defcription of men, to the perpetual 
exclufion of all others, an oligarchy neceffarily takes place. 
Yet, when this defcription includes men of moderate fortunes, 
and when all who acquire fuch fortunes are of courfe fummoned 
to the council, and when there are certain fundamental laws, 
which even this fupreme council does not think itfelf em- 
powered to abrogate or alter, the moderation of fuch an oll- 
garchy approaches nearly to the arrangements of what we 
have called a well-conftituted republic. That aiio may be 
called a moderate oligarchy, in which men of a certain cenfus 
elc&t a council entrufied with the deliberative power, but bound 

vow I. RR wo 
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to exercife this power agreeably to eftablifhed laws. The 
oligarchy degenerates into a tyrannical dynafty, when the 
deliberative body fupplies, by its own authority, the vacaiicies 
among its members; or, what is ftill worfe, when prudence in 
deliberation is fuppofed an hereditary virtuc, and the right of 
deciding abfolutely for the community at large is vefted in cer- 
tain familics, and defcends from fathers to their children ‘. 
When fome matters of deliberation are entrufted to the magif- 
trates, and others committed to the people at large, particularly 
the alternative of war and peace, and the impeachment of men in 
office, fuch an arrangement may be called ariflocratical; parti~ 
cularly when the magiftrates afe appointed by eleétion, or by a 
mixture of choice and chance, that is, appointed by lot from 
perfons whofe characters have been previoufly examined, and 
generally approved. The mixture of lot and fuffrage, and the 
appointment to fome deliberative funétions in the one way, 
and to other deliberative fun@tions in the other, is confonant to 
the nature of what we call a republic. Such then are the modes 
of diftributing this portion of the fovereignty, conformably to 
the nature of different governments. 

It would be highly conducive to the improvement of what is 
now called democracy, were that oligarchic regulation to be 
introduced which fines the rich for non-attendance. By this 
means, the aflembly would be better compofed, and its deli- 
berations more moderate and more falutary, the paflions and 
interefts of different orders mutuaily repreffing that violence to 
which all of them, unchecked, are liable. It would, alfo, 
prove greatly advantageous, that in each tribe or diftriG, certain 
deliberative funétions fhould be conferred by fuffrage, and 

others 


* See above, p. 288. with which compare Polybius, vi. 8. vol. ii, p. 471. edit, 
Sweigh. ’ 
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others decided by lot; and ifthe populace be extremely numerous, 
that only certain divifions of them fhould be entitled fucceffively 
to receive fees, or allowed fucceffively to try their chance in the 
appointment by lot. In oligarchies, on the other hand, the 
people at large might be rendered lefs hoftile, nay friendly, to 
the government, were certain deliberative funGions entrufted to 
men chofen from the whole promiicuoufly, or were an inftitu- 
tion to be introduced fimilar to what prevails in fome repub- 
lics, called the Council of Preadvifers, who prepare and im- 
partially examine thofe public’ queftions, which the nobles or 
citizens are afterwards entitled to decide. Nay, the nobles or 
magiftrates might affume the office of preadvifers, which would 
give them a negative, before debate, on all popular decrees; or 
.they might fubmit public meafures to the free difcuffion of the 
people, referving to themfelves the right of ultimate decifion. 
In republics, the people convened in the national aflembly 
ought to have the power of acquittal, but not of condemnation; 
the latter, in the laft refort, ought always to reft with the 
magiftrates and the law. The reverfe of this prevails; the 
power of acquittal depends on. the few, that of condemnation 
is lodged with the many. So much with regard to the delibe- 
rative power, which conftitutes the foundation and root of the 

fovereignty. 
he executive power of government muft neceflarily he en- 
trufted to magiftrates, in whofe appointment, regulation, and 
diftribution, there is a great variety of cafes. How many 
magiftrates ought there to be? with what functions ought they 
to be entrufted? how long ought each office to Iaft? a year, fix 
months, longer than the former period, or fhorter than the 
latter? Ought any offices to be for life, and ought the fame 
RR 2 cffices 
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offices to be held more than once by the fame perfon? Still 
farther, who ought to eleét or appoint the magiftrates ? from 
whom ought they to be chofen or appointed? and in what man- 
net ought the appointment to be made? A philofophical ftatef- 
man ought clearly to comprehend all thofe varieties, and to be 
capable of folving each queftion in all the ways that are parti- 
cularly adapted to the nature and end of the different forms of 
government, 

Firft of all, it is not perhaps clearly afcertained what pro- 
perly conftitutes a magiftracy. A ftate requires many affiftants 
and many fuperintendants—priefts; ambaffadors; _facred 
heralds; exhibitioners, at their own expence, of public amufe- 
ments; all of whom, if not neceflary for its mere fubfiftence, 
are yet cflential to its well-being and happinefs. None of thefe, . 
however, are called magiftrates, though they be appointed, as 
all magiftrates are, by fuffrage or lot; neither do we call ma- 
giftrates thofe deftined to fun@ions merely fubfervient to 
economy, as corn-meters; nor thofe employed in offices rather 
menial than magifterial; offices, which in ftates moderately 
wealthy, are commonly configned to flaves. He then is a ma- 
giftrate.who, in his own perfon, or affociated with colleagues, 
is in certain matters entrufted by the public with the power of 
deliberating, of judging, above all of commanding; and to define 
the word more nicely, is not neceffary for our prefent purpofe, 

To return then from words to things, we obferve that the 
divifion of labour greatly facilitates all purfuits, and that each kind 
of work is beft performed, when each is allotted to a feparate 
workman. To the complicated affairs of government, this ob- 
fervation is particularly applicable; but it is not always poffible 
that it fhould be practically belie: Small communities re- 

- quire 
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quire nearly the fame diftin® offices of magiftracy, that are 
neceflary in large ones; but they do not require, that the duties 
of any one office fhould be fo often exercifed, or that the 
magiftrates fhould fo often perform precifely the fame functions. 
Small communitics therefore may, without much inconveni- 
ence, admit of pluralities; and this is a fortunate circumftance, 
fince it would not be eafy, in fuch communities, to find a fuc- 
ceffion of men willing and well qualified to exercife all public 
offices feparately. It is neceffary, therefore, to have recourfe 
to an accumulation of employment, and to make the fame in- 
dividual anfwer feveral purpofes; competently, though not per- 
fedtly; like thofe complex contrivances, the obelifcolychnia, which, 
in the houfes of the poor, ferve alternately as fpits and candle- 
fticks. Some offices muft be feparated, on account of the 
different places in which they are exercifed; and others, on 
account of the different objets or perfons to whom they relate. 
Can the fame magiftrate, who prefides over the police in the 
market-place, dire€t that important obje&t elfewhere? Ought 
he, who fuperintends the modefty ‘of boys, to have the ad- 
ditional burden of guarding that of women? Under different 
forms of government, there muft be different magiftrates, and 
thofe, invefted with different degrees of power, and appointed 
from different defcriptions of perfons. The office of fenator is 
confonant to the nature of democracy; but that of preadvifer, 
which was above defcribed, is peculiarly applicable to oligarchy. 
In fome démocracies, indeed, the authority of the fenate is 
inconfiderable ; but this happens only in that laft and worft 
kind of democracy, where the people, corrupted by fees, for- 
fake their private affairs, to carry on the lucrative trade of go- 
vernment. The cenfor of manners, is a magiftrate adapted 


only to an ariftocracy. What fhould he do in a democracy! 
Is 
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Is it poffible, under fuch a government, to keep the wives of the 
poor in their houfes! and his remonftrances would be fuperfluous 
in an oligarchy, where women, efpecially the wives of the ma- 
giftrates, are diflolved in luxury. 

We now procced to the important fubjeét of the appointment 
of magiftrates; a fubje&t included within three terms, each 
of which admits of three variations. The three terms are, 
thofe who may appoint, thofe who may be appointed, and the 
manner of the appointment. Thofe who appoint, may confift 
either of all the citizens, or of a part only ; or, in fome offices, 
they may confift of all; in others, of a part. Thofe who may 
be appointed, may confift either of all the citizens, or of a part 
only ; or, in fome offices, of all; in others, of a part. The 
manner of appointment is alfo threefold, by cledtion; by 
fuffrage ; in fome offices by cleGion, in others by fuffrage. 
There are, therefore, in all, nine variations or differences ; and 
it comes to be confidered in how many ways thofe nine dif 
ferences may be combined with each other ; the appointers, 
the appointed, and the mode of appointment entering into each 
combination, The three variations or differences, in the ap- 
pointers, combined with the fame number of variations or dift 
ferences in the appointed, will give, it is plain, nine combinations 
of two terms; and each of thefe nine may be repeated three 
times, fince the appointment may be made in three ways. 
There are, therefore, in all twenty-feven combinations, or 
twenty-feven varieties in the appointment of magiftrates; of 
which varieties, fome are confonant to the nature of one kind 
of government, and others to that of another. That e// the 
citizens fhould be capable of appointing, or capable of being 
appointed, is confonant to the nature of democracy ; but more 
efpecially when the word a// is taken to denote the whole body 


of 
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of the citizens colleétively. It alfo denotes the feveral tribes 
and minuter divifions of the citizens, which, united, compofe 
the whole. In this latter fenfe, all the citizens are capable ‘of 
appointing fucceflively, or of being fucceflively appointed ; each 
divifion enjoying thofe advantages in its turn; which regula 
tion, while it prevents the tumult incident to numerous affem- 
blies, enfures the benctits of equality and freedom’, We have 
{hewn that each of the three terms concerned in the appointment 
of magiftrates, admits of three varieties. If two of the terms, 
namely, the appointers and appointed, be limited to two varieties 
only, and confift in all eleétions either of the whole or a part of 
the citizens, without coupling together the whole and the part in 
the manner above ‘pecified, then all the varieties in conftituting 
magiftrates will be reduced to twelve ‘. For the whole citizens 
may appoint from the whole, by fuffrage; by lot; in fome 
offices by fuffrage, in others by lot: or the whole may appoint 
from a part by fuffrace ; by lot; and fometimes by fuffrage, 
fometimes by lot. ‘This, then, affords fix varieties ; and there 
mutt be the fame number precifely when a part only appoints. 
For this »-"t may appoint from the whole by vote, by lot; or 
fomeris, .» by vote, fometimes by lot ; and likewife from a part, 
by the iame three modes of appointment, that is by vote, by lot ; 
and fometimes in the one way, fometimes in the other. There 
will, 

+ Such, according to Ariftotle, was once the plan of the republic of Mantinga, fo 
juftly celebrated; and fuch was the republic of Telecles the Milefian. Polyb. 1. vi. 
c xiii, AElian Var. Hift. 1. ii. c. xxiie Maximus Tyrius, Difiert. vi. The laft 
mentioned author calls Mantinga an ariltocracy, which the learned Schweighzufer, 


Annot. ad Polyb. t. v. p. 384- fays, agrees with Ariftotle, Polit. 1. vi. c. ive This, 
however, is not true ; for Ariftotle calls it a democracy. 


t When there are three varieties in each of the three terms, then 3 *3=9X3=273 
but when two of the terms are fuppofed to vary only in two ways, then 2X2=4- & 
4Xgri2z. The text is corrupt; and it feems fcarcely poffible to give any clear ex- 
planation of it, that will not be liable to philological objections. 
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will, therefore, be twelve combinations, without coupling ta- 
gether the whole and the part, either in the appointers or the ap- 
pointed ; that is, without reckoning the combinations refulting 
from the whole appointing in fome cafes, and a part in others, 
and from the capacity of the whole to be appointed in fome 
cafes, and that of a part only in others. A fimple democracy 
requires that the whole collectively fhould appoint from the 
whole by vote ; by lot ; or in fome offices by vote, in others by 
lot. A well-ordered republic requires that the whole not col- 
lectively, but feparately by divifions, fhould appoint from the 
whole, or frofn a part ; by fuffrage, by lot, or by a due mixture 
of both. An oligarchy requires that a part only fhould be in- 
vefted with the right of appointing, cither by vote or by lot; 
or in fome cafes by vote, in others by lot ; and this laft mode, 
as it is moft fatisfactory to the people at large, is moft favour- 
able to the ftability of the government. In ariftocracies, all the 
citizens may be invefted with the right of electing, but the elected 
muft be perfons of a certain defcription. In oligarchies, the 
{phere of the candidates, as well as that of the eletors, muft be 
narrowed and confined to perfons of acertain cenfus. Such then 
are the principal modes of conftituting magiftrates, which are 
refpedtively adapted to different governments; but when different 
modes are equally well adapted to the frame of the government, 
the propriety of preferring the one to the other will depend on 
the duties and fun@ions of the office or magiftracy itfelf. Under 
the fame form of government there may be good reafons for 
appointing a general in one way, and a judge in another. 

Of the three portions of the fovereignty above mentioned, 
the legiflative, the executive, and the judiciary, the laft only re- 
mains to be treated. The varieties of courts of juftice are 
limited by the different modes in which they may be confti- 
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tuted; the qualities of the members of whom they may be BOOK 
compofed; and the various kinds of caufes which they are Vi. 
empowered to determine, Judges may, like other magif- 
trates, be appointed by fuflrage, or by lot; from all the citizens 
indifcriminately, or from perfons of a certain defcription only ; 
but the different nature of the caufes which they are empowered 
to determine, forms the fpecific diftinétion among courts of 
juftice. Thefe caufes may all be reduced to the eight follow- Judicial pro- 
ing clafles: 1. The refponfibility of magiftrates ; for in every oes pe 
government not arbitrary, there muft be a court of impeach- ‘ight kinds. 
ment. 2. Acts of injuftice refpecting the property of the 
community, whether committed by magiftrates or private per- 
fons. 3. All aéts, by whomever committed, which have a 
tendency to fubvert or change the conftitution. 4. All matters 
relating to, fines and amercements. 5. Difputes concerning 
contracts of a certain importance, or concerning objets exceed- 
ing a certain value. 6. All caufes concerning homicide, in- 
cluding under that general name, malice propenfe, chance- 
medley, and all the various cafes in which the life of a man is 
acknowledged to have been taken away, but the criminality of 
the act is the matter in queftion. The court of Phreattz in-Athens 
tries perfons who, having fled for murder, have returned to their 
country ; which caufes, however, cannot prove fo numeroys as 
to require a feparate jurifdiGtion, even in large communities, 
7. The caufes of ftrangers, whether among themfelves or between. 
ftrangers and citizeys, form the feventh clafs. 8. The eighth 
includes pecuniary queftions of fmall amount, five drachmas, or 
a little more, which muft indeed be determined, but which 
ought not to occupy the attention of a numerous tribunal. 
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Tlow inferior courts are formed, is not alwaysa matter of the 
moft cffential importance; but unlefs thofe fupreme judicatures 
be well regulated, which decide great political queftions, and 
afcertain men’s rights in fociety, confufion and {edition will 
enfue. 

Such courts may be conftituted from the citizens at large, 
appointed by lot or fuffrage, to judge of all political or public 
caufes ; or the judges in fome-caufes may be appointed by lot, 
and in others by fuffrage ; or in trying the fame caufes, or 
caufes of the fame nature, the fame court may be conftituted 
partly by fuffrage, and partly by lot. There are, therefore, 
four ways.in which the judges may be appointed from all the 
citizens collectively; and there are precifciy as many when 
courts are conitituted from all the citizens, not collectively, but: 
fucceflively ; that is, when each divifion of the people enjoys 
in its turn the privilege of fupplying the country with judges. 
Again, if the judges are-to be appointed from men of a certain 
defcription only, courts may, on this fuppofition. alfo, be con~ 
ftituted in four ways. For men of this decription, diftinguifhed 
by wealth, birth, or merit, may be appointed by lot or fuffrage 
to try all: political or public caufes; or the judges in fome 


‘caufes may be appointed by lot, in others by fuffrage; or in 


trying the fame caufes, or caufes of the fame nature, the fame 
court may be conflituted partly by lot and partly by fuffrage, 
There appears, therefore, to be in all twelve modes of forming 
judiciary aflemblies, without coupling together the whole and 
the part; that is, without fuppofing that fome courts are 
formcd from the whole citizens collectively or fucceffively, and 
others compofed of men of a certain defcription only ; of, that the 

numbers. 
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numbers of the fame courts are chofen partly from the citizens 
at large, and partly from men of diftinétion. 

‘That all political or public caufes fhould be determined by 
judges chofen from the people at large, is agreeable to the 
nature of democracy ; that all fuch caufes thould be determined 
by men of a certain defcription, is agreeable to the nature of 
oligarchy ; but that fome courts fhould be formed from the 
citizens at large, and others from a diftinguifhed portion of the 
citizens ; .or that the members of the fame court fhould be ap- 
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pointed, fome of them from the whole body of the people, and ; 


others from a diftinguifhed part of the people ; fome of them 
by lot, and others by fuffrage ; all thefe mixtures and combina- 


tions are agreeable to the nature of a juftly conftituted and: 


fairly balanced_republic. 
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BOOK. VII. 


INTRODUCTION, 


HIS Seventh Book treats of political revolutions, whether 
flow and gradual, or rapid and violent ; whether origin- 

ating in the nature of civil fociety itfelf, or refulting from the 
form and principle of different conftitutions of government. 
Had the author written with the exprefs defign of benefiting. 
the prefent age, this part of his work could not be more ufeful or 
more feafonable. Even-a more ferious attention is due to it,. 
than to any thing which the prefent times could poffibly pro- 


duce ; fince at this momentous zra, when the nations which . 


have overturned their own governments, are continually ex- 
horting and encouraging neighbouring ftates to imitate their 
example, we: here find the opinions of the wifeft man of anti- 
quity on ‘the great and awful. queftions which now agitate the 
world: the opinions of an author remote from our concerns, , 
unmoved by our paffions, unaffected by our interefts; On this 
ferious fubject, therefore, which now more than at any other 
period in modern hiftory, comes home to the bufinefs and 
- bofoms of individuals, I’ need not be greatly apprehenfive of” 
tiring the reader, when I endeavour to place in a clear and 


ftrong ; 
* Commonly publifhed as Book V. : 
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BOOK  ftrong light, thofe obfervations of the Stagirite which feem beft 
\ ~__, calculated to anfwer the immediate purpofe of public and 


prefent utility. 

From the nature of ', which, as above explained, is 
not a mere mafs but fyftem, implying «a diftin@ion and 
fubordination of parts; and ftill more palpably, though not 
more neceflarily, from the nature of property, the creature of 
fociety; which in its very effence implies inequality, there 
mutt grow up and co-exift, with every community of men, 
whatever be the form:of the commonwealth, a popular and an 
ariftocratical intereft*; and thence, not indeed a perpetual con- 
flict, but a perpetual tendency to confli@, between the rights 
and privileges of the many, and the pre-eminences and prero- 
gatives of the few. This fermenting difcontent may be hindered 
from blazing into fedition, either by force or by art. All ranks 
may be levelled by the cruel hand of defpotifm; they may all 
be confounded by the wild rage of democracy. But thefe are 
remedies which cure the evil only by killing. the patient. The 
important queftion is, how this tendency to diffenfion may be 

*repreffed, without deftroying that degree of independence or 
fecurity which is effential to happinefs, or that degree of power 
and authority which is effential to humanity itfelf; fince in- 
difpenfably neceflary in rearing and holding together the fabric 
of political fociety, in which all the perfections of humanity 
originate, and in which only their energies can be unfolded and 
dilplayed °. 

The 


2 Tn fome of the Italian republies of the middle age, the people deftroyed the nobles ; 
but the diftin@ion immediately fprang up between ‘ij popolo graffo & il populo 


minuto ;” and faction, inftead of being foftened, was thereby exafperated. Machiavei, 
Nerhi, Malavolii, paffim. 


® See above, p. 21, & feq. 
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The propofed queftion Ariftotle endeavours to anfwer. He 
obferves that the evil moft threatening to fociety, may be Jeflened 
by ‘kilful political arrangement, nicely adapting to each other the 
principles and fprings of government ; but that it never can be 
eradicated unlefs one portion of mankind are fo trained and 
educated that they will difdain to commit injuftice, and think 
themfelves more degraded by offering an infult, than even by 
receiving it; while thofe of an inferior ftamp, how much in- 
clined foever many of them may be to do wrong, are convinced 
that it cannot be done with impunity, and that they cannot 
hurt their fuperiors, without thereby more materially hurting 
their families and themfelves*. In an age expofed like the 
prefent to the confit of oppofite and unrelenting factions, the 
Stagirite, therefcre, maintained that cligarchies, ariftocracies, 
and every defcription of government vefted in the few, can 
only be upheld by moderation in language as. well as in be- 
haviour; and that a fingle word of contumely had fometimes 
fhaken the proudeft dyxaffies‘, He maintained, that popular 
governments on the other hand, could reft fecurely on no other 
foundation than that of political juftice; which confifts in 
diftributing to each individual his due, and. in. affigning to 
wealth and birth as well as to talents and virtues, their legiti- 
mate diftin@ions and fair honours. While he thus endeavours 
to moderate the hoftility of contending extremes, and to 
fmooth their mutual afperities, he ftrenuoufly exerts him- 
felf to make the middle clafles of men love and cherith their 
condition as the very beft and happieft in which they poffibly 
could be placed ; and, therefore, to reject and repel every at- 
tempt that might difturb or deftroy. it, as a daring invafion of 

their. 


© Book.it. c. vii. pa‘fim. + See above, p. 288. 
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BOOK. their deareft interefts. Governments are good and nations 
i va , happy, in proportion to the preponderancy of the middle ranks, 


and their ability to defy the pride and oppreflion of the great, 
as well as to refift the rapacity and malignity of the vulgar. 
Where this grand teft of national felicity is found, the citizens 
or fubjeéts ought to regard as matters of little moment, and 
even to confider with diftruft, any propofed additions to their 
political advantages ; which it will be always eafier for vice and 
folly to deftroy or diminifh, than for the moft enlarged wifdom 
to meliorate or extend * 

Governments muft always have their imperfe@ions, while 
conducted by fuch imperfect creatures as men, whofe nature it 
is to beftow an undue preference on the prefent above the 
future, and on a flight immediate benefit refulting to them- 
felves above a far greater, more extenfive, and more permanent 
advantage accruing to the public. All governments, therefore, 
that ever were eftablifhed or devifed, have contained, on the 
flighteft examination, innumerable inconveniencés; which when 
deeply and intimately mingled in the nature of the conftitution 
itfelf, ought rather to be patiently endured than violently core 
rected ‘, becaufe they are as much more tolerable than would be 
the evils of anarchy and fedition, as a ftate of civilization in 
which men lie under many oppreffive reftraints, is preferable to 
that of favage ferocity in which they are continually tearing to 
picces each other; a melancholy fpeétacle which hiltory never 
fails to exhibit, when government is for a moment fufe 
pended, or its powers to a certain degree enfeebled. The in- 
herent vices of man, his pride, avarice, ambition, and {elfithnels, 
render it neceflary that power fhould fomewhere be exercifed, 
Igft injury fhould every where be committed; and the fewer 

and 

* See above, Book iv. c. xi. f See above, Book ii..c. vi. p. 101, & feq, 
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and feebler thofe vices are, the government will naturally be 
the milder and «ere moderate. All plans of policy which 
fuppefe a completé-reformation in the manners of mankind, are 
chimerical ; but reformation to a certain point, falutary difci- 
pline’ will gradually produce;-and exaétty*in proportion to 
the effect of--this- difcipline, governments may be meliorated, 
and éne' fyftem of policy be rendered more gentle and more 
defireable than another‘. For this reafon our author obferves, 
that thé ‘more fociety is improvéd and education perfected, the 
more equality wil prevail, and the farther will liberty.be ex- 
tended. 
* But even this political equalfty or liberty has, according to the 
Stapirite, i its fixed-and dnalterable lingits ; fince no political advan- 
tage, except the equal proteétion of juff laws, can be carried to its 
utmoft height, without becoming inconfiftent with other advan- 
tages, collectively more important. Men in one fenfe are born 
equal ; they are all equal as to their vifible powers or exergics, 
becaufe they are all at their birth devoid of any that can-be- of 
the teaft® ‘erent ‘then, extremely un- 
equal as to their latent endowments or capacities ; fince, with 
precifely the fame treatment and the -fame education, different 
individuals will attain very different meafures of courage and 
wifdom, as well as of ftrength and agility. This original in- 
equality is confirmed and ftrengthened by the’ exigencies and 
neceffities of fociety, under all its poffible forms; which, the 
more perfect it is, the more perfeCtly it will concur with the 
views and intentions of nature in promoting the benefit and 
happinefs of the human race; purpofes that can only be promoted 
; by 
© ssa Je ro Cersis ov Bors Esrrsovos arriw wararcsage Polit. 1. ville ce is 
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BOOK by the fubordination of paffion and ignorance to reafon and 
‘ : wifdom. This is the great and paramount law of political fo- 


ciety by which. all men are bound from infancy to old age, and 
from their birth ‘to their-death ‘, -Society then is a fyftem, 
having the good and perfection of humanity for its. end, and 
requiring for the fpecific purpofes for which the fyftem is 
ordained, an interchange of aétion, a reciprocity of aid, a dif- 
tinG@ion and fubordination of parts; heads to contrive, and 
hands to execute. _For this reafon, the inferior ranks of men,. 
thofe habitually employed in perfonal fervice or productive . 


Anduftry, were debarred in moft Grecian republics from high 


political functions ; funions deemed imcompatible with thofe 
mean and mercenary employments, that have a téndency to. 
narrow or debafe the faculties; to obftrud liberal thought, and 
reftrain manly exertion. What is properly called the popu- 
lace in contradiftin@ion to the people at large, then. con- 
fifted almoft entirely of flaves; a palpable and odious de- 
formity in the ancient republicss fince a great proportion. of 
mankind was: thus fubjeéted to a government, not of law, but of. 
arbitrary will®.. Yet perfect equality and. univerfal fuffrage are 
arrangements not lefs blameable or tefs dangerous}. fince, as. 
our author perpetually inculcates, thefe wild projects would. 
totally. fubvert the principles on. which: fociety is built, and 

overturn 


4 A natural ariftocracy is diffufed by God through the whole body of mankind.’” 
Harrington's Oceana, p. 14. edit. 1656. ‘* An army may as well confift of foldiers 
without officers, as a commonwealth confift of a people without’a gentry.” Ibid. Yet 
Harrington, furely, was not a man of a fiavith mind. How far have the profefled fol- 
lowers of Locke, the Rouflezus, the Turgots, the Prices, &c. outdone the enlightened 
friends of liberty in former ages ! 


© See above, b. i. c. iv. p- 32. The Grecian inftitutions, as I have there fhewn, — 
tended to palliate, but certainly did not cure the evil. 
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overturn thé. preat fundamental law on which only it can 
reft. : . : 

Innumerable examples might be given of the fame kind, all 
confpiring to prove that an ambition to reach perfection in one 
point of advantage, is deftructive of other advantages not lefs 
_ effential. . An experiment fas been made in our own times of 
forming a fimple legiflature ; or, in other words, of confiding 
what is called by Greek writers the deliberative power of go- 
vernment to one fingle affembly. This experiment flands in 
dire& oppofition to the recorded wifdom of antiquity, which 
maintained that two deliberative aflemblies were effentially 
neceflary: in every well-regulated ftate, becaufe abfurd and 
ruinous refolutions were much lefs likely to be taken by two 
different bodiés of-men deliberating concerning the fame object, 
than by one body of men only ; whether-a feriate of the nobles, 
or an aflembly of the people. If we fuppofe it to be ten to one, 
that fuch an extraordinary combination of circumftances fhould 
occur, as might extort from one of thofe courts or affemblies a 
decree: ruinous fovele Aate,-ox to'any-partgf.it, the rules of 
calculation will teach us, that it is not twenty, but an hundred to 


one, that the fame decree-fhould at the fame time be confirmed by . 


the fecond court or affembly, differently compofed, and differently 
conftituted. For the fafety of the public, therefore, two delibera~ 
tive. bodies are always better than one ; and according to the 
fame principle of reafoning, three would be ftill better than two, 
and four better than three. But it is eafy to perceive that 
though the purpofe of mature deliberation would thus be more 
perfeétly fecured by the multiplication of courts and affemblies, 
the great end of feafonable and wife decifion would not thereby 
the more probably be attained; byt on the contrary, through 

“ 7TT2 . delays 
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BOOK delays and diffenficns, would commonly be entirely defeated. 
ore ~ From this plain and palpable example, we may learn to perceive 


with our author that, in.matters of far more difficulty and de- 
licacy, political wifdom» “aveiding’ extremes. He 
continually inculcates and repeats, that the propriety of practical 
things lics not in an indivifible point, but in a broad middle ; 
that in them nice accuracy is not to be aimed at ; but that we 
mutt be contented in politics with fuch a degree of perfeGtion 
as fuits the coarfenefs of the fubje& ; nor prepofteroufly 
forego, by over-refinement in one. point ‘of advantage, other: 
advantages ftill more folid ; relinquith certainty for hope; or 
incur -the “danger of real evil for the fake of imaginary im- 
provement. , 

Of all political errors (an error long prevalent in the practice as 
as well as in the theory of the Greek republics) the greateft is that 
of thinking that the inftitutions of one people may be fafely com- 
municatedto-another, differently endowed and differently circum- 
ftanced. Men are no whete t6-be fouind unwritten tablets: Their: 
minds are deeply imprefled by education and habit, as well as by 
the events of time and chance, which giving to each nation 
its diftin@ive charaéter, peculiarly adapt it to that form of poli- 
tical arrangement into which it has been gradually moulded. 
The eftablithing of governments is the. work of time 3 and to 
new-model them fuccefsfully and happily, requires fill more 
time than originally to eftablith them ; becaule laws operate as 
practical principles of moral condué, and old principles muft be 
obliterated by time and cuftem,; before the new can by the fame 
means be communicated and impreffed. Men deftitute of prin- 
ciples are the moft odious and moft abominable of favages ; and 
practical principles are to beacquired by practice only; they are 

the 
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the refult of repeated aéts, fortified by time and familiarifed by 
cuftom. Yetin dire@ oppofition to thefe maxims of reafon, con- 
firmed by univerfal experietice, we have feen the revolutionary 
doétrines.which prevailed in the worft times of Greece, revived in 
the prefent age ; and a fingle nation propofing'iti‘a tone of autho- 

‘rity the inftitutions, which the herfelf has thought fit to adopt, 
"to all the countries around her; and, in her eagernefs not only 
to diffufe her political principles as extenfively as the world, but 
to reduce‘them every where to practice, ftriving, with the 
cruel tyranny of Procruftes, to fit the body of each captive: 
traveller to her murderous and torturing bed. 

When Ariftotle oppofes innovation, however, it is not on 
coarfe popular arguments: he does not appeal merely to our 
feelings; he does not addrefs our prejudices ; he does not at- 
tempt to excite a fuperflitious veneration for antiquity. To 
prefer what is ancient, merely becaufe it is ancient, and to deduce 


the expediency of our laws and cuftoms merely from the 


practice of our remote anceftors, he well knew, was to-appeali 
to the Phiggirarlon ane pamhone; Be a tafe that oliptit to be decided 
by the fole authority of reafon. In various parts of his works, 
and not leaft in his book on political revolutions, he powerfully 
interefts the heart; but he always endeavours to reach it by the 
road of the underftanding: nor did it ever occur to his difcern- 
ment, that any thing could be prudently faid to the feelings of 
the former, which might not bear to be examined by the light 
of the latter. With him, mere feeling was but a part of the 
low animal nature, a part which in brutes. is directed to its 
proper ends by an intelligence not their own; but which in- 
man muft, according to the ordinance-of Deity itfelf, be di- 
rected and difciplined by reafon and enftom, that it may thus be 

TA ' ftrengthened 
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ftrengthened into habit and exalted into virtue; for, in the 
language of ancient philofophy, virtue, as the attribute of a 
man, is fynonymous with habit. In every well-regulated ftate, 
early inftitution is the great forming: and vivifying power of 
government; and that which education begins, the law carries 
on and perfects‘, They are both practical principles, and 

right 


¥ Ariftotle places the ftability of government chiefly in the three following points : 
firft, the refpect due to age and experience ; fecondly, the diftribution of honours and 
offices according to evident and approved merit; thirdly, an education accurately 
adapted to the pattern of the commonwealth. Were we to examine the hiftory of all 
the governments on earth, we fhould perceive that they have been upheld by an adhe- 
tence to thofe grand principles, and fubverted by a departure from them. I fhall felect, 
for the fake of illuftration, the examples of China and France ; the former of which is 
rendered familiar to the reader’s mind by a recent publication, and the latter is ime 
preffed by the momentous events and unexampled calamities which mark the prefent 
times. In China, the paternal authority is the main pillar of the political edifice ; 
all offices are beftowed, according to the proficiency of the candidates in ufeful know~ 
ledge, by comparative trials, fimilar to thofe by which academic honours were 
formerly conferred in Europe ; and the education of youth is fo accurately fitted to the 
plan of the government, that the education in China exadlly fuits that country, and it 
anly. Theconfequence of all this is plainly attefted in hiftory : the conttitution of 
China has been, and continues, the moft invariably ftable of any known in the 
world. The conftitution of France, on the other hand, has been completely fub- 
verted in the courfe of a few years. What are the caufes? The veneration for aged 
experience had ceafed ; intrigue fupplied the place of merit; and the principles inftilled 
into youth, and into the public at large, dire€tly counteraéted the {pirit of the govern- 
ment. The minifters of Louis XV. are known to have fet the firft example in France 
of beftowing the higheft dignities of the church on young gentlemen of family ; thus 
degrading thofe facred honours which Ariftotle maintains ought to be the exclufive re- 
ward of venerable age; from which chiefly they derive their awful influence over the 
minds of men. Their ambition, and that of their fucceflors under a new reign, rendered 
them the armed abettors of Americanindependence. Reafons were to be found for jutti- 
fying a meafure in dire&t oppofition to the laws of nations and the faith of treaties. 
Thefe reafons were only to be deduced from that principle, fruitful in monfters, the 
unalienable fovereignty of the people; which was, therefore, now firft adopted in Fiance; 


cherifhed, invigorated, and propagated with a degree of zeal and activity which efta- 
blithed 
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right only, when. originating in a right practice; by means of BOOK 
which, combined with example and exercife, they operate an eh eee 
early and wonderful change on the paffions and appetites ; fo 
that as reafon fortifies and improves, thefe fubordinate : 
powers of our nature are continually more difpofed to acknow- 
ledge her authority, and to mingle with her, in due time, in the 
{weeteft harmony. To alter laws and political inftitutions. 
without the moft evident neceffity, is, therefore, wantonly to 
tamper. with the {pring of moral aétion ; to weaken or deftroy 
that principle in man, on-which: the perfuafive efficacy of all 
laws is founded; from which. governments derive their ftrength;. 
and individuals, their fecurity. ; 

In oppofition to.the tenets which have been: fo induftrioufly 
propagated in fome modern nations, Ariftotle, while he inhabited 
the freeft and moft demoeratical republic of all antiquity, 
maintained. that, from a due mixture of ariftocratic elements, 
the fabric of political fociety derives both its folidity and its 
fplendour. The very popular doétrine, therefore, which main: - 
tains.that_all power is.derived.from the people *, to the majority 

: of 


blifhed a democracy in'the public mind, even daring the exiftence. of the monarchy. - 
The diforders of the finances were the immediate occafion, not the ultimate caufe, of 
the revolution. ‘The notables, and afterwards the ftates general, had only to affemble 
in order to prove by their conduct that opinion governs the world. 


8 According to Dr. Price, liberty is “ The power of a civil fociety to govern 
idfelf by its own difcretion, or by laws of its own making, by the majority; in a col- 
lective body, or by fair reprefentation. In every free ftate every man ‘is his own : 
Jegiflator.” Price on Civil Liberty. This definition contains the effence of Locke on 
government, and of its French tranfeript; the “ Contrat Social.” " Locke, I firmly 
believe, was areligious man, and a good fubject; yet, by a frange combination of © 
circumftances, the philofophical opinions of ‘this great adverfary of Ariftotle, have had 
no {mall tendency to promote {cepticifm, and his: political principles to encourage 
rebellion. 
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of whom it unslienably belongs, and by whom it may always 


Lene lawfully be refumed, muit have appeared to him not lefs wicked 


than it is weak, not lels deteflable than it js extravagant ; 
efpecially, could he have forefgen that many of the authors who 
fupported this wild affertion, fhould have exerted themfelves 
moft ftrenuoufly to deftroy all reverence for thofe inftitutions, 
which, while they enlarge the wifdom and exait the affections 
of the few, have the moft direé&t tendency to reftrain the vices 
and to moderate the paffions of the multitude. What renders 
Rouffleau of Geneva, and other writers of that ftamp, fo hoftile 
to Chriftianity ? They tell us that it commands fubmiffion to the 
higher powers ; and is, therefore, a religion fit only for flaves* 
But an author, not inferior to Rouffeau in vigour of fancy, in- 
comparably his fuperior in point of learning and judgment, and 
a far better advocate in the caufe of true liberty, had long be- 
fore proved that the pretended flavithnels of Chriftianity 


‘ amounts to nothing more than lending its awful fan@ion to, 


fupport eftablifhed magiftracy, and-uphald, lawful authority ', 
In this particular, Chriftianity commands what philofophy had 
uniformly prefcribed ; maintaining. that obedience to authority 
iseflentialto humanity, fince the powers of human nature cannot 
be unfolded butina ftate of fociety ; and fince, without govern= 
ment, fociety could not for a moment be fecurely preferved, any 
more than it could, without government, have been originally 
eftablifhed. Upon this foundation, the Stagirite afferts that 
birth and wealth, as well as talents, morals, and experience, 
ought to have their due weight in every community which has 
the good of the whole for its main objeét, and that every prin- 

7 ciple 


» Contrat Social, 1. iv. c. viii. 
* Buchannanus de Jure Regni apud Scotos, c. Ixiii. Ixive & Ixy. 
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ciple which tends to maintain a reafonable and moderate 
ariftocracy, ought to be improved and cherifhed, in order to 
‘ countera&t that dangerous propenfity to fedition and anarchy, 
which, wherever they prevail, render the habitations of men 
more bloody and more abominable than the dens of wild 
beafts *, 

As a due proportion of ariftocratic elements is effential to 
the very exiftence of a commonwealth, it is a queftion of the 
utmoft importance how that ariftocracy ought to be con 

-ftituted? When fuperiority in wealth is accompanied by 
fuperiority in worth, which will naturally happen when the 
higher ranks are more watchfully and more liberally educated, 
in proportion to the extent of their fortunes, the plain and 
palpable diftin@tion of opulence will then, doubtlefs, be entitled 
to a certain degree of political pre-eminence. The evil is, when 
the refpeét either for wealth, or for birth, which is recommended 
chiefly as hereditary wealth, gives to fuch diftinGtions, indepen- 
dently of the education and manners with which they ought to 
be accompanied, ‘too decided and too overbearing a fuperiority ; 
and when the ariftocracy is thereby fo much narrowed, that its 
interefts are detached and feparated from thofe of the community 
atlarge. The worft fpecies of ariftocracy degenerates into what 
Ariftotle calls a dynafly; the abfolute power of fierce and 
arbitrary chieftains over timid and. fervile vaffals When 
power is not an appendage of the perfon or the individual, but 
belongs to the whole body of nobles, who ferve mutually to 

check 
 ameyos yop rns erWBeusag Quoscy Hs gor TH avumrngwon br madra Lez © How is this 
univerfal evil, the fenfelefs defires and dangerous propenfities of the multitude, to be 
controlled 2” ay xrras re wos, xus ar advenrar. “ By the weight of authority, and the 
equity with which it is adminiftered.” Polit. |. ii. c. vit. p. 324- 
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check and controul each other, the government, by a proper de» 
gree of moderation in the magiftrate, may be rendered fafe 
and falutary, and the object even of affection to the fubjedt'. 
But the beft adjuftment of thefe ariftocratical elements is that by 
which they are rendered fubfervient to the interefts of the com- 
munity at large ; productive of its profperity, and conducive to 
its ftability. Ariftotle has endeavoured to fhew how thefe. 
defirable ends were attained in fome governments of antiquity. 
But the moft illuftrious example of this kind which the hiftory 
of the world ever exhibited, is.the ariftocratical arrangement. in 
the conftitution of Great Britain. The nobles of this country 
are not invefted individually with any. degree of pre-eminence 
or authority that can be at all dangerous to the meaneft of the 
people, fince all executive power flows folely from the crown, 
and is exercifed by refponfible minifters; a king of Great 
Britain being conftitutionally, in the words of the Stagirite,. “ a 
public guardian ; and his high office, a pledge and fecurity that 
the nobles fhall not be fubjeéted to injuftice, nor the people to 
infult™”’ The peers, taken collectively, form a fecond deli- 

berative 


! This obfervation is ftrongly confirmed by the hiftory of the two ariftocracies of 
Venice and Bern, the former (till its late deftrution) comprehending the moft beauti- 
ful.and beft cultivated territory in the north of Italy, and the latter extending over the 
third part of Switzerland. Under both thefe governments, the fubjects have long 
enjoyed an enviable condition of peace and profperity; happy in themfelves, and 
therefore contented with their mafters.. But it would be an error to believe that thofe 
republican inftitutions which fuit-a certain mediocrity: of circumftances, might be 
fafely adopted by great nations. 

™ Polit. lv. c.x. p. 403- That the majefty of the throne is the beft fafeguard of 
equal Jaws and public liberty, is a truth perpetually attefted in the annals of modern 
Europe. The people at large, whenever they had an opportunity of declaring their 
fentiments freely and fully, uniformly maintained the authority of their kings againf 


the arrogant pretenfions of priefts and nobles, and the daring invafion of upftart 
factionse 
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perative affembly, which was formerly proved to be an inflitu- 
‘tion effentially requifite in every well-regulated ftate. They 
conftitute alfo the properelt tribunal that could poffibly be 
devifed for trying perfons impeached by the Commons.- A 
feat in the Houfe of Peers is naturally and not unfrequently the 
reward of important fervices and illuftrious merit; and muft, 
therefore, continue to operate in the commonwealth as a perpe- 
tual incentive to emulation, and an unceafing {pring of energy. 
With all the privileges and advantages peculiar to that order, 
the peers are entitled even to refpe& only when they exhibit 
charadters fuitable to their rank, ‘They dare not opprefs ; they 
dare not injure ; they cannot infult with impunity the meaneft 
of their fellow-fubjects. They are intimately united in their 
moft effential interefts with the other branches of the conftitu- 


tion. They cannot, confiftently with their own fafety, co- 

operate 
faGtions. The nations of the north and of the fouth en every occafion difcovered 
the fame difpofition, and preferred even the abfolute power of a prince to the 
more dreaded exertions of a divided authority. To the deputies of the people at 
large, aflembled not as ufual at Odenfee, but in the midft of the populace of Copen- 
hagen, the kings of Denmark owe the prerogatives which they have enjoyed fince 1660. 
‘The crown of Sweden, which had been trampled on by the nobles in 1756, was 
reftored to its ancient {plendour by the co-operation of the burghers and peafants in 
1772. If we examine the hiftory of the cortes of Spain, the ftates general of France, 
the diets of Germany, we fhall fee in all thofe affemblies alike, that the Tiers Etat, the 
deputies of the people, were the moft ftedfaft adherents to the fovereignty of kings * ; 
and in England, when monarchy was overthrown by acombination of knavery and 
fanaticifm, it was re-eftablifhed with more general confent than was, perhaps, ever 
given to any public a&t by fo great and populous a nation. 


* In the tumultuary ftates of 1614, the deputies of the people defended againft the nobles and clergy the 
authority of an undivided executive. « Que autorité du roi foit et demeure abfolue fur tous fes {ujets de 
quelque profeffion quills foient; & foit ce tenu pour Joi fondamentale du royaume que la perfonne du roi eft 
dainte et inviolable, auquel eft due touts obeiffance et fidelité, fans qu'il foit loifible 4 aucun de fes fujets, de 
quelque qualité et condition qu'il foit, ecelefaRique ou feculier, de s'en exempter.” 
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operate with thofe leaders of the people who might be inclined 


‘ , to inftitute a republic ; becaufe their own honours and pre- 


eminences originating in the monarchy, can only be upheld by 
its ftability ; they could not abet the meafures of thofe courtiers 
or minifters (were it pofiible to find any of fuch confummate 
folly) who. might be inclined to render the crown abfolute ; 
becaufe they would thereby not only furrender the birthrights 
of their own chiidren, but totally degrade and debafe them- 
felves. Their lives, and liberties, and properties, are maintained 
by the fame falutary inftitutions, which guard thofe of the 
people at large. Compared with this ineftimable benefit of jut 
and equal laws, how light in the balance are their pre-emi- 
nences, their diftinétions, and their titles? The conftitution of 
England has taken for its model Nature herfelf 3 and in afferting 
the exclufive privileges of the few, offers to the enjoyment of 
all, great and abfolute benefits, before the fplendour of which 
perfonal and relative advantages fade away and vanith, 
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Gaufes of feditions.—Infolence and rapacity of men in power.— 
Secret combination of obfcure fattions, Sc.—~Particular caufes 
in cach form of government refpectively—How governments 
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Of laws relative to Democracy—Oligarchy— Monarchy—Ty- 
ranny. 


| 2 ae confidered almoft all the other queftions that 
formed the objeét of this inquiry, we proceed to examine 
the important fubjeét of political revolutions ; their nature and 
number; their caufes and their confequences: an examination 
which will enable us to determine by what regulations and 
expedients, government in general, as well as each.form of go- 
vernment in particular, may be ftrengthened and upheld.  Jui- 
tice, the great law of the moral world, is acknowledged in all 
communities; but diflentions, and thence revolutions, take 
place, becaufe the rules of juftice are often eftimated by very 
different fandards. The citizens at large, becaufe they are all 
equal in freedom, think themfelves entitled equally to partici- 
pate in all other advantages; the diftinguifhed portion of the 
community, becaufe they are fuperior in fome particulars, 
think themfelves entitled to claim pre-eminence in all other 

7 re(pects; 
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refpedts ; and as it is difficult for any fyftem of government to 
gratify the expeétations of the rich or noble, on the one hand, 
and thofe of the people at large on the other; the feeds of 
difcontent lurk in the bofom of every community, and require 
but a favourable fcafon to ferment into fedition: Birth, wealth, 
flrength, and every fuch political element, ftrives to extend its 
influence, and to enlarge its dominion; -and when checked in its 
ambitious purpofes, is prepared to convulfe the flate. Virtue 
alone remains contented with the place allotted to it in the ge- 
neral arrangement, and though contributing more to the happi- 
nefs of civil life than all its other elements united, yet virtue 
never emblazons its titles, nor exaggerates its prerogatives; it 
neither plans confpiracies, nor foments factions; and in this 
forbearance, it fhews as much wifdom as goodnefs, for the 
virtuous are comparatively fo few in number, that fhould they 
imprudently enter the political lifts, their party would be foiled 
in every conflia. 

Such then are the principles, and, as it were, the fountains of 
fedition; of which the obje& may be, cither to fubvert efta- 
blithed government, or to acquire the principal fhare in admi- 
niftration; to change monarchy or ariftocracy, into a republic 
or a democracy; or to incline the balance of power, more than 
the conftitution warrants, to the fide of the prince, of the 
nobles, or of the people; to alter or abolifh fome particular 
magiftracy, as Lyfander, at Sparta, endeavoured to deftroy the 
office of king; and Paufanias, in the fame republic, ftrove to 
abolifh the authority of the Ephori. At Epidamnus’, the 

. power 


*» Epidamaus, an Il'yrian city, and one of the moft confiderable fea-ports on the 
coaft of the Hadriatic, Sce Hiftory of Antient Greece, vol. ii. p+ 185. 
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power belonging to the heads of tribes was transferred to a2 BOOK 
fenate. ‘Fhe government was thus partially altered °. mis : 

In all political confli€ts, the contending factions alternately ‘The beit 
appeal to juftice; but the one party, as we obferved before, Ses 
meafures juftice by an arithmetical, and: the other by a.geome- them 
trical flandard®;. whereas, in fa, it ought to be regulated by: 
both ; and fuch governments as equitably combine arithmetical 
and geometrical proportion into one compound political ratio, 
can alone expect to be profperous. or ftable. Regard ought, 
therefore, to be had to pre-eminent advantages peculiar to the 
few; regard ought, alfo, to be had to ordinary but ufeful qua-_ 
lities, common to all; yet, in the great partnerfhip of a com- 
monwealth, if men’s fhares are to be apportioned by one 
{ingle ratio only, that of equality, in point of fafety, is prefer- 
able’; for in democracies, there is but one principle of difcord, 
the jarring interefts of the many and of the few; but in 
oligarchies, the few not only maintain a perpetual confli@ with 
the many, but frequently quarrel with each other; whereas, the 
diffentions of the people, among themfelves, are comparatively 
flight and inconfiderable. Befides, a democracy is nearer to 
what we have called a republic, or government refiding chiefly 
in men of the middle rank; which, of all popular conftitutions, 
is the beft and fafeft. 

In examining the nature of political revolutions, we have to Chap. 2. 
confider the fituation of mind or difpofition of thofe who are ' sacl 


diffatisfied revolutions 


F 5 three things 
© The next fentences have a reference to fimilar changes in Athens; but the text to be confi- 


is imperfect and corrupt. + dered, 
P See what is above faid of arithmetical and “geometrical proportion, vol.is Baye 
€. Vis Pe 264- 
4 The author here prefers democracy to an oligarchic dynafty, as explained above, 
B. vi. ce vile p.29r. But every people are not fit for living under the former 
government, “ fince, wherein fome favage multitudes differ from wild beafts, is not 
ealy to point oute? Sec above, B, ili, ¢. vile ps B84. 
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diflatistied with the exifling government; the caufes which 
excite this diffatisfaGion; and the various {elfith paffions of 
which the meaneft, when fully roufed, is fufficient to in 
flame difcontent into fedition. Men who think themfelves 
worthy of being treated as equals, will not contentedly fubmit 
to be treated as inferiors; and men who think themfelves entitled 


to pre-eminence, will not contentedly brook equality. The 


fituation of men’s minds, therefore, which fits them for ate 
tempting revolutions, is a conception, well or ill founded, that 
they are deprived of their due rank in the commonwealth, 
This rank is a complex objet, and refolves itfelf into profit and 
honour. Men, therefore, are tempted to fedition by a defire 
to increafe thefe objeéts, and to diminifh their contraries ;_ to 
increafe their profits and honours; or, on the other hand, to pre- 
vent lofs and avoid difgrace. They are tempted to fedition, not 
merely that they may enrich or agerandife themfelves, but 
becaufe they fee other men unjuftly enriched, and unjuftly ag- 
grandifed ; and, oftentimes, the-moft folid merit offends by the 
glare of too confpicuous a profperity. The ordinary fources of 
fedition then are, infolence, contempt, fear, difproportionate in- 
creafe, and immoderate elevation. Impelled by fuch caufes, men 
fly to arms, and fuddenly fubvert the government. The fame 
event happens as furely, but more flowly, through the combi- 
nation of obfcure factions §; through negligence in the magif- 
trates, particularly in difregarding the effect of {mall alterations ; 
: : and 

* Of this there is a ftriking example in the follawing paflage of Livy, 1. ix. 
c. 46. “ Eodem anno (fcil. U. C. 449.) Cn. Flavius Cn. filius, fcriba, patre libertino, 
humili fortuna ortus, cetertim callidus vir et facundus, zdilis curulis fuit. Ceterim 
Flavium dixerat adilem forenfis faGtio, Appii Claudii cenfura vires nacta’, qui 
fenatum primus, libertinorum filiis leis, inquinaverat: et poftquam eam lectionem 
nemo ratam habuit, nec in curia adeptus erat quas petierat, opes urbanas, humilibus 


per omnes tribus divilis, forum et campum corrupit. Ex eo tempore in duas partes 
dilec Mit 
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and through a variety of differences and incongruities, particu- 
larly a moral diffimilitude in the citizens. 

That the infolence, the rapacity, and the invidious honours 
of men in power, are, all of them, caufes of fedition, is too 
obvious to require illuftration. Refentment is eafily transferred 
from perfons to things. In odious hands, authority itfelf be- 
comes hateful: and the feelings of mankind con{fpire with their 
reafon, to deftroy a government pregnant only with mifchief, dif 
graced by private injuftice, or deformed by public peculation. 
The undue influence of one man, or ofa few,and their elevation 
towering too high above the level of the community, converts 
free governments fometimes into monarchies, and fometimes into 
dynafties, the worft fpecies of oligarchy. To prevent fuch fatal 
revolutions, the Argives and Athenians have recourfe to the 
oftracifm. But it is better to reprefs the firft fymptoms of immo- 
derate elevation, than to counteract its tendency by a remedy as 
cruel as it is violent; a political amputation, which fevers from 
the commonwealth thofe qualified to form its beft defence and 
higheft ornament, Pes 

Fear operates in two ways as a caufe of fedition; fince 
thofe who dread to fuffer wrong, will attempt to difarm the 

oppreffor ; 
difceffit civitas : aliud, integer populus, fautor et cultor bonorum, aliud, forenfis factio 
tenebat.” “his unfortunate divifion of the city, fomented by Appius, a proud arif- 
tocrat, and by Flavius, a plebeian notary, gave to the rabble of the Forum a decided 
advantage over the found and refpeCtable part of the community. The former party 
fupplied by experience and trick, their grofs defects in point of fortune, morals, and 
liberal education. Their triumph, however, was not I8fting. The illuftrious 
Q. Fabius, who, from this atchievement, acquired the name of Maximus, purged 
the commonwealth from this excrement, which he threw into “ four city tribes.” 


Omnem forenfem turbam excretam in quatuor tribus conjecit, urbanafque eas apellavit. 
Tit. Liv. ubi fupra. : 


VOL. It. xX 
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oppreffor ; and thofe who have committed wrong, will attempt 
to anticipate the hand of vengeance. Contempt converts. 
oligarchies into, AMemocracies, when the ftrength of the many 
is brought into comparifon with the weaknefs of | the few; and 
the fame paflion fubverts democracies, when. he concerted 
wifdom of the few is contrafted with the folly and anarchy of 
the multitude. The tumultuous democracy of Megara was 
deftroyed by its own violence. The fame caufe overturned 
the popular government of Thebes, after the famous battle 
in the vineyards. Anarchy fubjeéted Syracufe to the ty- 
ranny of Gelon; and the diforderly behaviour of the Rho- 
dians enabled an ariftocratical confpiracy to feize the go- 
vernment. 

The difproportionate increafe of any of the conftituent parts, 
is not lefs fatal to the political, than to the natural body; and 
when any of thefe parts is changed, not only in quantity or bulk, 
but in organization or form, new governments muft refult, 
fpecifically different from the old. Such alterations happen 
fometimes gradually and imperceptibly; at other times, fuddenly 
and palpably. Soon after the Perfian invafion of Greece, the 
flower of the Tarentine nobility was cut off in a battle againft 
the barbarous Iapygians; and this difafter, diminifhing, by a. 
fudden jerk, the weight of the ariftocracy, enabled the people 
to change the mixt polity of Tarentum into a fimple democracy. 
The overthrow of the Argives by Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
compelled them to affociate their peafants to the honours of 
government. In the Lacedemonian war, the Athenians were 
fummoned to take the field in the order of the mufter-roll; and 
the moft diftinguifhed portion of the citizens thus fuffered a 
great and fpeedy diminution; which operated the fame effe& 

on 
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on the form of government, as would have been produced by 
a fudden and difproportionate increafe of the populace. 

Governments change gradually through the fecret combina- 
tion of obfcure individuals. At Heraca, the ariftocratical mode 
of appointment to office was changed for one more popular, 
becaufe a combination of mean mechanics determined to vote 
for none but perfons of their own level. The higher ranks of 
men, therefore, preferred the capricious decifion by lot, to the 
certain partiality of eletion. 

Governments are changed through negligence, when high 
offices of ftate are entrufted to perfons unfriendly to the confti- 
tution. The oligarchy of Oreum‘* was thus fubverted by 
Heracleodorus, a partifan of democracy. Great revolutions 
fometimes arife from flight negle@ts. At Ambracia', the cenfus 
requifite for a citizen was fmall. It was imprudently reduced 
to nothing; and the country foon fell into the hands of a 
houfelefs rabble. 

Nothing is more unfriendly to public tranquillity than diffi- 
militude of character in the citizens. A heterogeneous affem- 
blage of mixed tribes, cannot fpeedily coalefce into a nation ; 
and communities, which have grown populous by fudden 
acceffions, are generally torn by fedition. The Achwans and 
Trezenians*, united in colonifing Sybaris; but the Achzans, 
reinforced by new colonies from home, expelled the Trzzenians. 

The 


s Formerly, Hiftiea, a city in the ifle of Eubzea. See Hiftory of Ancient 
Greece, vol. i. p. 389- 

© A Corinthian colony in the Ambracian gulph, which derived its name from 
Ambrax, the grandfon of Lacaon. ‘The capital was fituate on the doubitu! 
confines of Thefprotia and Moloffia. Comp. Stephan. Byzant Paulan. Eliac. p.477- 
B Tit. Liv. 1. xxxviil. ce 4. 

» Trezené, a city inthe territory of Argos. 
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The Sybarites who colonifed Thurii, experienced a fimilar mif. 
fortune ; and claiming fuperiority over their fellow-planters, in 
virtue of their prior poffeffion of the country, they were driven 
into banifhment. The new inhabitants of Byzantium were 
difcovered confpiring againft the old; attacked, defeated, and 
expelled. The Antiffans firft received with hofpitality, but 
afterwards ejected by arms, the Chian exiles; and the exiles 
of Samos ejected the Zanclzans*, by whom they had been 
hofpitably received. Apollonia, on the Euxine, was deformed 
by domeftic difcord, from the moment that its populoufnefs 
was increafed by a new colony.- After the expulfion of their 
tyrants, the Syracufans enrolled as citizens, mercenaries and 
foreigners. Diffenfions and battles enfued. Amphipolis ad- 
mitted a colony from Chalcis’: moft of the original inhabitants 
were driven into banifhment, So true it is, that every pro- 
mifcuous multitude cannot be fafhioned into a commonwealth, 
the formation of which requires materials fkilfully prepared, 
and muft be the work of time; for the caufes of diffenfion are 
innumerable. Even the diverfities of local fituations engender 
parties, and foment faction: At Athens, the inhabitants of the 
Pirzus are diftinguifhed from thofe of the upper city, by their 
fond admiration for democracy. In the city of Clazomené, 
the inhabitants of the main land were commonly at variance 

with 


* Zauclé, the ancient name of Meffana, now Meffina, derived from the Sicilian 
word Caynroy, a feythe or fickle. Steph. Byzant. 

¥ The Chalcis in Thrace, which gave name to the Chalcidicé. Hiftory of An- 
cient Greece, vol. ii, c. xv. p. 196. The Thracian Chalcis was fo called from its 
metropolis, the principal city in the ifle of Eubza, fituate at the narroweft part of 
the Euripus, where Eubza is fuppofed by Pliny to have joined the continent of 
Roeotia. Plin. b. ive c. 12. This city colonifed the caftern thore of Sicily, and was 
the mother of a new Chalcis, of Naxos, Catana, Leontium, and other Sicilian re- 
publics. See Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol-ii, pp. 12, & feq. 
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with thofe in the ifland. Localities, equally unimportant, dif- 
tracted into parties the citizens of Colophon and of Notium:. 
In war, the {malleft ditch or rivulet diforders the fanks, and 
breaks the phalanx. In politics, every diftinétion forms a 
ground of feparation, and opens a fource of hoftility ; and the 
flighteft differences may occafion the moft important revolutions, 
when they happen to arife among perfons of weight in the 
ftate. Syracufe was anciently divided into two exafperated 
factions, in confequence of a frivolous love-quarrel between two 
young men, who happened to be both in the magiftracy. In 
the abfence of the one, the other corrupted his miftrefs*; the 
injured man retaliated, by feducing his colleague’s wife; and 
the whole ftate took part with one fide or the other. The 
difference, flight in itfelf, had this extenfive confequence, be- 
caufe it arofe between perfons in the magiftracy, and thus 
affected the fource and principle of the government itfelf; and 
the principle, or beginning, by the trite but juft proverb, is 
counted “ the half of every thing ;” fo that a fmall deviation 
from reCtitude at the firft outfet, diverges into a great and even 
indefinite diftance at the further extremity. Shortly after the 
Perfian invafion of Greece, the difpute of two brothers, men 
of note, concerning their father’s inheritance, involved Heftiza 
in acivil war. The rich fided with the fortunate brother; and 
the poor took party with him who complained of being de- 
ptived of his patrimony; and of the concealment of a large 
treafure which, he faid, had been found by his father. An 
ancient quarrel about a marriage occafioned all the feditions 
that have happened at Delphi to the prefent hour. A bride- 
. groom, 

z Notium derived its name from vr, the fouth, being fituate a few miles to the 


fouth of Colophon. Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. i. p» 292- 
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groom, terrified by fome unlucky omen, rejected the bride; whofe 
relations, enraged at this injury, conveyed into his pocket, while 
he was facrificing, a quantity of the faered money, and then flew 
him as guilty of facrilege. At’ Mitylené, two young women, 
heirefles, occafionedall the misfortunes of that republic,and the wat 
with the Athenians, in which Paches took the city. The young 
women were the daughters of Timophanes; Doxander fought 
them in marriage for his two fons; his demand was flighted; 
he meditated vengeance, began to cabal at home, and applied 
to the Athenians, with whom he was allied by hofpitality, and 
ftimulated them to a war, which proved ruinous to his country. 
An incident nearly fimilar occafioned the facred war at Phocis. 
An heirefs was concerned; the authors of the fedition were 
Mnafias, the father of Mnefon, and Euthycrates, the fon of 
Onomarchus. A contraét of marriage changed the government 
of Epidamnus. The father of a young woman betrothed, 
happening to be archon, had occafion to exercife his authority 
as magiftrate, in fining his intended fon-in-law; the latter, 
thinking himfelf not only injured but affronted, confpired with 
thofe diffatisfied with the government, and effected a revolution. 

Governments are changed, when the relative importance of 
their conftituent parts is altered. During the Perfian war, the 
council of the Areopagus, by the wifdom and firmnefs of its 
meafures, acquired juft renown; and the merit of this tribunal, 
compofed of the principal citizens, tended to invigorate the 
ariftocracy; but foon afterwards, the Athenian feamen, confift- 
ing of the loweft rabble’, having gained the battle of Salamis, 
and thereby raifed their country to the fovereignty of the fea, 
increafed the weight of democracy in a far greater proportion. 
The credit gained by the Argive nobles in the battle of Man- 


tinza, 
* See above, B. iy. c. vi. ps 225. 
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tinea, and the defeat of the Lacedemonians, occafioned the 
attempt to deftroy the popular government at Argos. The 
Syracufan mariners, haying conquered the Athenians, .changed, 
on the other hand, the mixed republic of Syracufe into a fimple 
democracy. ‘The merit of the people of Chalcis, in afiifting 
the nobility of that city to deftroy Phoxos, the tyrant, procured 
for them a fhare in the government. A circumftance exactly 
fimilar converted the oligarchy of Ambracia, after the expul- 
fion of the tyrant Periander, into a democracy: And the ob- 
fervation univerfally holds, that whenever any portion of the 
ftate, magiftrates, nobles, or people, has procured for the 
public fome fignal advantage, a foundation will be thereby laid 
for political commotions, which often terminate in revolutions, 
For the honours beftowed on thofe public benefaétors excite 
jealoufy, and embitter envy ; and the benefactors themfelves, 
elated by their newly-acquired importance, difdain to reft fatif- 
fied with their hereditary rank and prefcriptive advantages. 
~ Governments, alfo, are univerfally liable to be thaken, when 
parties, animated.by principles of mutual hoftility‘, are nearly 
equal in ftrength; when the natural influence of wealth, or of 
nobility, is refifted, for inftance, by the weight of numbers and the 
independence of induftry; for fhould either the rich or the poor be 
incomparably more powerful than their adverfaries, the weaker 
patty abandons the ftruiggle in defpair. For this reafon, virtue, 
though the principal element in public happinefs, and therefore 
juftly entitled to political pre-eminence, feldom however comes 
forward to affert its pretenfions, and to claim its well-earned re- 
ward. Virtuous men know how inconfiderable their own party is; 
they 


© Parties are thus animated when there is not a middiing clafs between the great ain! 


the vulgar to hold the balance between them. See above, B. vi. c. ii. p. 298> 
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they feel and acknowledge the irrefiftible firength of their 
opponents, 

Such then is the general nature of political revolutions, 
They are: produced either by violence, or by fraud, or by the 
union of both; for, fometimes, what is R¥efraud is 
ended by force. It was thus that the tyranny of the four 
hundred was eftablithed at Athens, The people were firft 
cheated out of their liberties, by the delufive hope of Perfian 
fubfidies; and when the deceit was difeovered, the four hundred 
had recourfe to arms. In this cafe, force was employed as an 
auxiliary to fraud; but fraud is often fufficient to do the work 
alone. 

The canfes of fedition, hitherto enumerated and explained, 
apply univerfally to all governments ; but thefe general caufes 
are varioufly fubdivided and modified by the nature and form 
of each government in particular. The impudence of dema- 
gogues is the ordinary bane of democracies. By private ca- 
lumny, and public impeachment, thefe incendiaries exafperate 
the poor againft the rich; and compel the rich, through their 
common fears, to unite into an exafperated faction, aGtuated by 
oppofite interefts to thofe of the community at large. The 
refentment of men of property, provoked by the wickednefs 
of demagogues, overturned the democracy of Cos. In Rhodes, 
the demagogues profecuted and defrauded the Trierarchs, in 
order to corrupt the foldiery; the troops, raifed from the pro- 
mifcuous multitude, were thus feduced and bribed at the ex- 
pence of thofe who generoufly equipped and maintained the 
guardian navy of that maritime republic. But the indignation 
of the Trierarchs mutinied againft this complication of ingrati- 
tude and injuftice, deftroyed the demagogues, and overturned 

5 the 
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the democracy... Heraclea,. foon after its populoufnefs was BOOK | 
augmented by an Athenian colony, fell a prey to fedition. “The yee 5 
perfecution of demagogues drove moft families of diftin@ion ; 
’ from the place; but the emigrants returned With an, armed 
force, and eftablithed an oligarchy.- «Revolutipns, proceeding 
from fimilar caufesyand exadly fimilar-in their iffue, happened 
at Cumz and at Megara: And it may be regarded asa general 
theorem -in politics, that demagogues are the ‘peftsof demo- 
eracies; ruin liberty under pretence of preferving or augmenting 
‘it, corrupting the multitude. by indulgence,‘ and exafperating 
-the rich by agravian. laws.and the weight of public burdens, 
. till neceffity compels the latter to refift oppreffion by force, and to 
" fight in'their. gwn defence with courage heightened by defpair. . -+ 
= In ancitnt times, when the talents of the flate(man and the Why demo- 


F + ‘€racies in 
general were often cultivated by the fame.man, democracies ancient 


Often. ended in tyrannies, ‘The: demagogues, equally {killed er ae. 
in war and in eloquence, fupported their arguments by arms, gnely ie x 
and eked out fraud by force. But fince rhetoric haf become {, which 
a fcience of fuch extent, that nofie can™“acquire it in’ diftin~ oy bias 
guifhed perfection, but thofe who cultivate it with undivided fent 
attention, demagogues have beens- contented swith deceiving: : 
the people, and have. feldom attempted to enflave them. - 
-Tyrannies, befides, were of old more frequent. than -now, 
becaufe it was, then ufual to entruft particular. magiftrates 
‘with more extenfive difcretionary powers, (witnefs the Prytanes.. 
of Miletus,) and becaufe, while men lived f{cattered in the: 
country, diligently employed in their hufbandry,. cities were" 
lefS populous than, at prefent, and therefore - lef capable of 
refifting with concert and adtivity, the eloquence and artifices _ 
‘of their demagogues, efpecially when reinforced by military 
Akill and martial {pirit. ; 28 
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: The confidence of she mujtitude, however, was the great, 
‘engine by which thefe military politicians and politic generals 
‘affailed the freedom of their country; and the pledge of this 
zconfidence -was their hatred-and perfecution ¢ of (Opulence and 
“nobility. . It ‘was by perfecuting’ the wealthy “Pediaci, that 
:Pififtratus enflaved Athens; Theogenes, purfued. the dame 
‘plan at Megara, and there met ‘with fimilar fuccefs.” Dionyfius, 
-by the impeachment of Daphnzus and other .rich- men, 
raifed himfelf to the throne*of “Syracufe.  Derfiocraciesifink 


“into the loweft degeneracy, when the national affembly is per- 
‘fuladed to fupplant the authority of laws by the- caprice- of 


‘occafional . decrees: + This generally happens through the -fe~ 
duétion of thofe, whofe ambition to obtain office is too extras 
“vagant to yield to any civil duty, and too violent to be'checked. 


“by any moral obftacle; ..and who avail’ themfelves of the 


‘confufion and’ tumult incident to. crowded affemblies, to. 
“precipitate the hcédlefs multitude into the moft ruinous mea- 
“fures. "To prevent or diminith this evil, it will be expedient 
“to alter the mode of ele&tion to magiftracy, and to entruft 
‘this power not to the people -colleftively, but to- the 
‘various parts or tribés into which the community happens to be 


«divided *, 


hep 6. 


Caules iasok the” 
. revolutions 
‘in oligar- © 
chies. 
Infolence ot 
injuftice of 
athe magif- 
trates. 


There are two moft manifeft caufes of revolutions in oli- 
garchies- -When the people at large are grofsly injured by 
‘men in power, they willingly hearken to and follow any 
‘leader of fedition ; but this leader is more efpecially dangerous, 
if he happens to be one of the magiftrates. . This was the 


“cafe in Naxos, where Lygdamis, jealous of his colleagues, | 
‘ -overturned the oligarchy, and afterwards made himfelf king >. 


"When an oligarchy, the name of which denotes that the few’ 
, , “govern 
~_ § See above, B. vi c: Xv. ps 31z6 ¥ Athenzus, L. viii, p. 3480" 
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govern the many, is ftill further narrowed, fo that magiftracy, 
inftead of extending by rotation among tHe general mafs of 
wealthy and eminent citizens, is confined within the circle 
of a few families, opulence and eminence ‘will not- ‘patiently 
brook an- ~abfolute exclufion from authority; but will rather con- 


--wulfe the flate than fubmit to be debarred from civil honours, ” 


In the concentrated oligarchies of Marfeilles, Ifter, and He- 
. taclea,- the political edifice was overthrown in confequence 
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of the narrownefs of its bafe. The wealthy. citizens of Mar- . 


‘feilles never ceafed plotting againft the government, tilt all men 
of a certain cenfus were declared capable of holding offices, 
not indeed ‘fimultaneoufly, but; as in fome: other: countries, 
" alternately: or fuceeffively 5 that is, firft, the eldeft brother 
of a family, and then the younger, or if more in number, 
each in his ordef The rigour of oligarchy was this ritigated 
at Marfeilles, “In Ifter, the oligarchy was changed into a des 


: ‘mocracy : “And.at: Heraclea, the power which had formerly . 


been lodged in few hands, was communicated to fix hundred — 


citizens, The diffenfions of the Cnidian- nobles, -refpecting 


‘the limitation of candidates for office, encouraged the people, 


headed by one of the better fort, to attack and overthrow the oli- 


” garchy. In ancient times Erythrz ° was well and wifely governed 


by the family of Bafilides, of which the, individuals lived in 
perfect harmony with each other: yet the people difdained 
to remain fubje&t- to their ‘authority, and to permit: thofe 
honours and offices, which they pease, as the pubhe. Rocks 


to continue the. patrimony of a family. ~ 
Oligarchies 


q 
s There were Cities of ‘les! name in Beeotia, Locris, Libya, and Tonia. ° 


‘That’ in Ionia was one of the twelve Ionic cities, and founded. by Neleus, fon 

.of Codrus. It is now reduced to a miferable village, but. ftill called Erethri. 

See Hitt. of Ancient Greece, voli. c. iii. pp. tor, & Rg. e 
YyY2 
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'. Qligarehieé, not orllysperith -by external. violence bat Tuffer, 
% vie , and fométimés fink,-under internal diforders 3 they are not 
Oligarchies 


deftroyed b: 


, exempted frgm the .peft of demagogues, flattering partifans 


the fartery of f'tyrarMy, vas the demagogues“in’ democracies are of licen- 


fycophants. 


‘Exam ples 
_ thereof. 


Oligarchies 
overturned 


by fpend- ©. 


thrifts, by 
.Mercenaries, 
and by the 

_ arrogance oO} 
- the magif-. 
. trates, 


tioufnef, and who, te promote their own views, feduce, inflame, 


“and betray that party in the ftate to whofe interefts they affeét to 


be moft entirely devoted At Athens, Charicles was thé dema- 
gogue of the thirty tyrants ; and Phtynichus was the demagogue 
of the arbitrary faction of the four hundred. When perfons by 
their cenfus capable of office are dependent an the-people for 
their elections, like the ftate guardians of Larifla and Abydus, 
thofe who covet preferment frequently have recourfe to the 
difhoneft arts of {eduction and flattery. The fame confequence- 
happens, when the: judiciary -power.is in the hands of the 
people at large; the nobles are ruined in the courts of juftice, and 
the oligarchy is thus overturned: this was the fate of the govern- 
ment of Heraclza *.on the Euxine. Sometimes an, oligarchy is 


narrowed into a junto; and. the. party illegally excluded. from. 


office, is compelled in its own defence to appeal to the people. . 


o Spendthrifts are always promoters of innovation: in ali- 


garchies they ftrive to- ufurp tyranny for themfelves, or to 
procure it for ‘one who will reward their_labours, At Syra-.. 


¢ cule the {pendthrift Hipparinus warmly. feconded the yiews.. 


of Dionyfius. The profligate Cleotimus, by the affiftance of 
a colony from Chalcis, raifed an infurreétion in Amphipolis, 
In #£gina, a man of. ruined- fortune,’ diftinguifhed by his: 


. well-known: tranfaGtion “with. Chares, . attempted to change 
. the government.: Ambition and ‘Yapacity often- fet - the 
. Members of oligarchies at variance with each other; and- 


© when, 


* 4 One of the Gree& cities on the fouthern’ coaft of the Euxine, of which Sinopé 


was'the mother and the queen. See Hifts of Ancient Greece, vol. iii. c. xxvi- p. 224. 
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when divided among themfelyes, they are -eafily fubdued by 
the people. This happened at Apollonia on the, Euxine: but 
where perfect harmony prevails, an oligarchy is not eafily 
fubverted ; witnefs that of Pharfalus. ‘The oligarchy of Elis 
was narrowed into a cabal of ninety fenators, whofe autho- 
rity was arbitrary, and whofe. office was perpetual*. In war, 
oligarchies are ruined for want of confidence between the 
nobles and the people:. the former hire mercenaries for the 
public defence, and the leader of the mercenaries often 
becomes matter of the ftate. It was thus that Timophanes 
made himfelf tyrant of Corinth. When there are different bo- 
dies of mercenaries under different leaders, thefe. will fometimes 
combine their ftrength, and form themfelves into what is called 
a dynafty, the worft fpecies .a£ oligarchy. To prevent thefe 
evils, the nobles, when they have occafion to ufe the fervice 
of the people in war, fometimes voluntarily admit them to 
a fhare of the government. In peace, oligarchies are fubverted 
when the nobles and the people are mutually fo diftruftful 
of exch ether sitacthepceamaiais the fafety. of the’ ftaté: to a 
garrifon of foreign mercenaries, whofe commander, inftead 
of continuing: the mediator. between the two parties, makes 
himfelf the mafter of both:: this happened both at Lariffa and 
at Abydus. The overbearing infolence of individuals, quarrels 
about marriages and law-fuits,. fometimes occafion public com- 
motions which terminate in revolutions. . Diagoras’s difap- 
pointment in marriage: overturned the oligarchy of the knights 
or horfemen of Eretria‘.. Seditions arofe in Thebes and in 
Heraclea 
© Ariftotle fays their election refembled that which prevailed in eledting fenators in 
Sparta. ‘The text is corrupt. - See above, B. ii. c. vii. p. tog. 
f-A Aourifhing fea-port of Eubeea before the Trojan war, oppofite to Delphinium 


in Attica. Strabo, p- 687. It was demolifhed by the Perfians in their invafion, . 


but its ruins were to be (een in the time of the above-mentioned geographer. Ibid. 
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Heraclza in confequence of the degrading fentences pafled on 
Archias and on Eurytion, that they fhould ftand (the former 
for adultery) in the pillory in the market-place. The defpotic 
arrogance of the magiftrates fubvétted | the ee of Chios 
and Cnidos, 

Revolutions fometimes happen in confequence of the events 
of time and chance, independently of human defign or human 
forefight. In oligarchies, and in what we have called republics 
in oppofition to wild democracies, ‘a certain cenfus is requifite 
for holding civil offices; all whofe. fortunes fall thort of this 
ftandard are excluded; fo that the majority of the people 
are excluded in oligarchies, and thofe who in point of for- 
tune are confiderably below the middling clafs, are excluded _ 
in republics: but in confequence of a long peace, or other 
fortunate events, the value of lands may be fo greatly 
enhanced, that the poffeffions of the pooreft man thall exceed 
the regulated cenfys: and this, whether it happens flowly or 
fuddenly, will occafion a political’ revolution.’ “Governnients 
change not only from one form into a contrary, but from 
one fort of democracy or of oligarchy into another that is 
different ; as-from governments acknowledging the autho- 
rity of laws to democracies ruled by the caprice of the mul- 
titude, or oligarchies confifting of a gagito of tyrants. 

The fapreme authority may center in a few men of wealth 
and credit, or may refide in a few perfons of diftinguifhed 
virtue: in the latter cafe the government is called an arifto. 
cracy, and is expofed to revolutions from the paucity of thofe 
who engrofs power. From a coincidence in this circumftance, 
an ariftocracy is liable to be confounded with an oligarchy, 
which a high-minded people muft always be defirous to 
overthrow. ‘The Parthenix, fprung from the beit blood of 

5 Sparta, 
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Sparta, but degraded by the illegitimacy of their birth, and. 
debarred from ‘public’ honours, were caught confpiring againft 


their country, and fent to colonife Tarentum. The lofty 


' virtue of Lyfander difdained to acknowledge a fuperior even 


in a king: the ftubborn audacity of Cinadoti *<confpired to 
deftroy every Lacedzmonian. of a rank fuperior to his own. 
Ariftocracies are alfo liable to convulfions in confequence of 
‘the great inequality of private fortunes, efpecially when, by: 
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an invading enemy, any confiderable part of the country has - 
been’ ravaged, and’ the inhabitants reduced to beggary : this. ... 


‘happened to Sparta in the Meffenian war, when the people, 

infifted’on an equal divifion of lands, ‘as weiearn from a poem of 

‘Tyrtzus, called the Exnomia, by which he appealed the fedition. 
As the acpumulated honours even. of good men are apt'to 


“excite envy and jealoufy, fo the moderate-and defined “honours 


"of bad, men prove incentives to the luft of dominion, and en-- 


“courage then to attempt rendering their ‘power arbitrary 


‘and their honours unbounded: this fatal project was at Car- 
thage adopted by Hanno;.-and ie amancd king. Paufanias,, 
who repelled the invafion of the Medes. 


An error in the original ftructure of government often 


"proves ruinous to républics and ariftocracies. - When the’ in- 


-gredients of virtue, wealth, and numbers (efpecially the two 
‘latter) are- unequally combined,. or improperly blended, the 


ccompofition has a tendency to-feparate with noife and’violénce | 
into its conftituent elements: ‘when the balance inclines to . 


The magif-. 
bias 
rupted by 
their ho-. 

* pours. 


, 


Revolutions:: 
in republics, 
or mixed go-- 
vernments, 


‘the fide of numbers, a republic, that does not degenerate into 


a fimple democracy, retains its original and fpecific name; 
but ‘when the balance inclines to the fide of wealth, it is fre- 


;quently,, though improperly, called an ariftocracy.. Of thofe 
x : : 7 ie . _ two: 


® kor all thefe events confult:the Hiftory. of Ancient Greecé. 
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“BOOK _ two forts of republics, that verging to democracy is the moft 
ee en feiee and the moft permanent, becaufe the Majority are mafters , 
‘ . of the ftate, and the ‘people at large, as before obferved; are 
when the | Jefs'liable to the temptations of a felfith ambition : yet where~ 
elements of . . es we : 
wealth and ¢ver the political forces of wealth and of numibers ‘are not duly. 
ee adjufted, that is, when they are not proportioned to each other 
balanced?» with as.much accuracy as matters.of pradtice require or admit, 
the fabric of the conftitution is always liable to overfet. Some- 
times it falls on that fide to which it formerly inclined; A: 
fepublic thus relaxes into a perfe@ democracy; and what is’ 
‘called an ariftocratic government is ftrung into a tyrannical ., 
and cruel oligarchy: but this “does not invariably take places: 
unexpected for—wher the prevailing powers are guilty of gtofs injuftice,” 
ee Bass the ftrenuous efforts of their oppreffed antagonifts to recover. 
their due weight in the ftate, fometinies changes ‘the confti-~ 
tution into its dire contrary; the refentment of the poor” 
changing an ariftocratic republic into a democracy, ‘or the, in 
dignation ‘of ‘the “tich’ converting~a popular republic into an’ 
Examples. oligarchy. ‘The former event happened at Thurii ;.the balance’ 
: of political-power being on the fide of the’ nobles, or rather 
on that of property, they yielded to the temptation of injuttice, 
and engroffed, contrary to law, almoft the whole lands of the' 
country: provoked at their rapacity, the people, who were» 
warlike, flew to arms,- expelled the mercenary garrifon; -and ° 
divelted the nobles’ of their overgrown and unjuftly acquired | 
eftates. 2 ; . = ae 
Caufe oF re- _’ An ariftgcratical government, in proportion as it partakes — 
aclat oo - of the nature of an oligarchy, ‘thas a tendency to foment infoe | 
ee lence on the one hand, and to excite refentmest on the ther, - 
aridocracy. By committing too much authority to the nobles, it enables 
"them to promote what they take to be their private or do- 


6. + meftie 


Pa 


‘ 
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meftic interefts, at the expence of what is the intere%t of the 
community at large. The conneéion formed by marriage, 
between a family of diftinction at Locris and Dionyfius the 
tyrant, ruined that fate; and iuch a conneétion would 
not certainly have been permitted either in a democracy, or 
‘in a well-balanced ariftocratical republic. 

The neglecting of little matters, as altogether immaterial, 
was formerly faid to be a general caufe of political inno- 
vation. Nothing, however little, fhould be regarded as unim- 
portant, which touches the fpring of the government; fince 
by changing the form of the fmalleft part, the beauty of the 
whole fyftem may be deftroyed. It was the cuftom at Thurii, 
that thofe who had been officers in the army fhould not be 
re-elected to military command till after an interval of five 
years. Some fpirited young men, whofe martial ardour had 
acquired for them great popularity among the troops, endca- 
voured to procure a law for enabling them to retain their 
rank: a committee of the fenaté appointed for examining this 
bufinefs, at firft tefifted, but finally yielded to the projea of 
innovation; thinking, that being gratified in this one point, 
the officers would not proceed farther, but allow the con- 
ftitution in general to remain unaltered; but in this they were 
miferably difappointed. New alterations were propofed, which 
the magiftrates, now overawed by an armed force, durft not 
venture to oppofe; their authority was thus overturned; and 
the government fell into the hands of thofe who had been 
gratified in their firft dangerous demand. 

Such are the internal fources of the diffolution of govern- 
ments. They may alfo be deftroyed by external violence. To 
this evil they are particularly expofed, when a neighbouring 
flate is governed on principles directly oppofite: or when this 

VOL. 1. ZZ opprfite 
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oppolite fyfem prevails in a flate more remote but alfo more 
powerful, with which the governments in queftion are connected 
by the ties of commerce and confanguinity, or by the relations 
of war or alliance, of war undertaken or meditated, of alliance 
enjoyed or coveted. It was thus that the Athenians and 
Lacedzmonians, as their fortune alternately rofe and funk in 
the feale of Greece, refpedtively deftroyed, the former oligar- 
chies, and the latter democracies; becaufe each of thofe do-~ 
mineering republics afpired to-mould the political edifices of 
their neighbours or allics after their own. model, 

We now proceed to examine how governments in general, 
and each form of government in particular, are to be upheld 
and perpetuated. Firft of all, it is evident, that if we clearly 
comprehend the canfes which deftroy governments, we may 
eafily difcover thofe which are beft fitted to preferve them; 
for deftrugtion and prefervation being things in their nature 
contrary, contrazy.means will be fuccefsfully employed 
to produce thofe contrary effets. In .well-balanced » re- 
publics, then, all deviations from eftablifhed laws are to be 
carefully avoided, efpecially in matters, which becanfe they are 
lithe, are apt to appear infignificant: it is by {mall expences 
that the greateft eftates are brought to ruin, becaufe the occa- 
fions. of fuch expences are fo numerous, that. they may be 
confidered as infinite and unlimited; and becaufe men are 
always liable to be deceived by the vulgar fophifm, that one 
grain makes not an heap ; and therefore that a trifling expence 
may fafely be incurred, or a trifling alteration may be harmlefsly 
made. 

The next rule of importance for upholding the ftability of 
well-mixed governments, is, that the nobles and the people be 
mutually on their guard sain the political artifices or juggling 

13 eights, 
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fleights, formerly enumerated and defcribed *, by which the ong 
party endeavours to difguife its ambition, and the other to pal- 
liate its injuftice. ; ; 
Some republics have been long preferved, not by the’ex- 
cellence of their ftru€ture, but through the folid virtues of 
thofe who governed them: though appointed from men of a 
privileged order, the magiftrates, while they lived with their 
colleagues and equals in fraternal harmony, were careful never 
to infult, pever to injure their inferiors; they were careful 
never to provoke the proud by contempt, nor to exafperate 
the poor by rapacity ; and the leaders of the multitude moft 
diftinguifhed for their merit, whatever might be the circum- 
ftancés of their birth, were feafonably exalted to a higher clafs, 
and thus affdciated to the honours of government *. When 
the nobles are extremely numerous, they form a fort of de- 
mocracy among themfelves, and ought therefore, in managing 
the affairs of their own order, to adopt the inftitutions belt 
calculated for preferving that form of government. It will be 
afeful, fer jaftance, to infift on a frequent rotation of office ; 
and in fome cafes to enact that magiftracies fhall be held 
only for the term of fix months; for as democracies have their 
demagogues, fo oligarchies and ariftocracies have their tale- 
Dearers and fycophants, mean and malicious flatterers of men 
in power; who, in propcrtion to the extent and duration of 
‘that power, will be more likely to degenerate into tyrants. 
Governments are fometimes preferved, not by the remote- 
nefs, but by the proximity of danger. The terror hanging over 


them 
£ See above, B. vi. c. xit- p. 301, & feq- 
& The reader’s own fagacity will apply thefe cbrvations to the cfiects refulting 
from the different conttitution of the privileged orders, as they have been cailed, in 
-the-different countries of modern Europe. : ; MS 
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them kceps men continually on their guard. This falutary 
vigilance may be excited by imaginary caufes, when real 
ones are wanting ; by approximating diftance, and anticipating 
futurity. The dangerous animefities of the great are to be 
diligently watched, and, if poffible, fpeedily. appeafeds and 
much care is to be apptied that thofe who fill remain 
difpaffionate and impartial, be not whirled within the vortex 
of either of the contending parties: difcord between men 
diQinguifhed by rank, fortune, and office, may produce the 
moft baneful effects, becaufe its -operation is exerted on 
the firft principle or moving power of. government; and ta 
perceive and obviate errors in their principle or begin- 
ning, which might fwell to much greater evils, is the work 
of no ordinary ftatefman. 'To prevent fuch revolutions as gra- 
dually proceed from the augmentation or diminution of private 
fortunes, it will be neceflary to have recourfe to the cenfus. 
Tn fmaller ftates, which are liable to more frequent concuffions, 
the cenfus may be taken annually ; ig-larger republics, every 
third or fifth year; and the qualifications. for office muft be 
heightened or lowered in proportion to the increafe or dimi- 
nution of eftates, 

It is dangerous under every form of government, whether 
fimple or mixed, whether democracy, oligarchy, or monarchy, 
to allow fuch difproportionate exaltation of particular men, 
or particular families, as greatly overtops that of perfons and 
families of their own order. Honours to be lafting muft be mo- 
derate ; and there are but few minds of fuch a firm and perfect 
texture as to bear with impunity the infectious affaults of 
fudden and fignal profperity. Yet if any honoured individual 
has been greatly exalted by an accumulation of dignities, it is 
not advifaule to reduce him at once to the ordinary level; 

his 
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his too luxuriant honours muft be lopped gradually; and 
above all, it ought to-be the aim of a wife legiflation, in the firft 
place, to preveat, if poffible, any individual from attaining 
too confpicuous a fuperiority in power, in wealth, or in the 
number and ftrength of his adherents; or, if the evil has not 
been prevented, to remove him from his vantageground at home, 
under pretence of employment in honourable commiffions abroad. 

Since manners have fo powerful an influence on govern- 
ment that many are found willing to overfet the conftitution for 
no other reafon but that in future they may be at liberty 
to live as they lift; it is ufeful in every commonwealth to 
have a particular magiftracy to fuperintend the manners of 
the citizens, and to check or difcourage every deviation from 
that mode of life which is beft adapted to the nature and 
principle of each form of government. 

The events of time and chance will often give to fome 
one of the conftituent paits of a ftate, or to fome particular 
magiftracy, more than their due importance and their proper 


weight.. ‘This alicnatiqn.mutt he, cabehelly watched, and where- 


ever the balance inclines, whether on the fide of the rich, the 
noble, or the populace, care muft be taken to correct the pre- 
pondcrancy ; and by the diftribution of honours and offices 
to equalife the contending faCtions, and to ftrengthen that 
intermediate portion of the people which is always more fted- 
faftly attached to the public welfare, than either thofe who are 
elated by wealth, or thofe who are depreffed by poverty *. 
Every principle of law, and every maxim of government, ought 
to be fkilfully and fteadily direéted againft the peculation of 
men in office. Oligarchies, efpecially, ought never to lofe fight 


of this obje@ ; for the people at large will be greatly incenfed . 


when 


® See above, B. vi. c-il- p» 297. 
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when they are not only excluded from offices and honours, but 
robbed by thofe who adminifter the one and engrofs the other ; 
whereas the firft hardfhip, taken feparately by itfelf, will be 
greatly foftened by the confideration, that an exclufion from 
public employments operates as an advantageowsvexemption ; 
and allows thofe who enjoy the immunity, to apply with- yn- 
divided attention to the improvement of their private for- 
tunes‘, 

A republic, in which the various offices of ftate fhould be 
paid merely by honour, but rewarded by no emolument what- 
ever, might unite the advantages both of ariftocracy and demo- 
cracy, without incurring the inconveniences of either. The 
people at large might be entitled to every employment ; but the 
poorer fort would certainly wave their claim to unprofitable potts, 
that they might ply their profitable trades. They would re- 
linquifh public concerns to thofe who had more time to {pare 
than themfelves. The better fort of the citizens, therefore, 
would thus efeape the grieyaitce to which they are fubje@ed in 
democracies, of being frequently governed by perfons greatly 
their inferiors; and the poorer and lower claffes of men would 
efcape the grievance, to which they are fubjected in arifto. 
cracies and oligarchies, of being legally and perpetually ex- 
‘cluded from all public preferments. The abolition of fees and 
falaries will not, however, be alone fufficient to enfure the bene- 
fits of this falutary regulation. The revenues of the ftate muft be 

publicly 

} Such maxims were purfued for many centuries by the ariftocracy of Venice, 
where all honourable offices were proportionably expenfive. The policy of the 
ariftecracy ‘of Bern was diretly the reverfe. A man’s fortune might be often 
ruined by holding thof offices which belonged exclufively to noble Venetiass; his 


fortune is always bencSted by holding thofe which belong exclufively to the citizens 
‘of Bern. 
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publicly received, and publicly depofited ; and feparate accounts 
of them mutt be kept in-the halls of the various tribes, wards, 
and fraternitics “into whieh the republic may happen to be 
divided. 

To preferve the ftability of detwocracies, the Iéaders of the 
populace muft: ceafe to harafs the rich and noble by agrarian 
laws. - The old proprietors muft not only retain their hereditary 
lands, but alfo enjoy, unmolefted, their annual fruits ; which, as 
matters are now managed, are often indire€tly and impercepti- 
bly wafted for purpofes the mo‘t ufelefs and the moft frivolous. 
Shows, dances, vain illuminations, and pompous proceffions, 
are unprofitable to thofe who behold, and ruinous to thofe who 
exhibit, them. A.reafonable people, inftead of condemning 
their richer fellow-citizens to fuch grievous expences, would 
turn with difdain from the childith gratifications for which they 
are incurred *. : 

To preferve the ftability of ariftocracies or oligarchies, great 
regard muft be had to thofe claffes of the people: who are ex- 
cludéd ‘Front * retire aewenapary. “MPayuries committed 
againft them, efpecially when accompanied with infult, muft 
be punifhed with more feverity by the magiftrate than thofe 
committed againft perfons of his own rank or his own order. 
Such fubordinate employments as are attended with fees or 
perquifites fhould be granted in preference to the poorer fort 
of citizens; and to promote equality, as much as is confiftent 
with the nature of the government, it will be proper to reftrain 

the 


® Tt appears from the Hiftory of Greece, that this was indeed moft falutary, but 
with refpe@ to him who propofed it, very dangerous advice. By a Jaw of the dema- 
gogue Eubulus, it was made capital at Athens, to propofe diverting the theatric funds 


to any otuer purpofe than that of the public amufement. Hiftory of Ancient Greece, 
vol, ili, ©. XXXUe Pr 473+ 
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the freedom of donations and marriage contracts, and thereby 
to limit or prevent the accumulation of too many eftates in one 
family. It is of effential ufe in. preferving all governments, 
that thofe who are the leaft thamesin the fovereignty, be treated 
with great equity, and even peculiar indulgence, in ‘all other 
refpeéts, In oligarchies, the people, in democracies, the 
wealthy, ought refpe@ively to enjoy every advantage and every 
preference that is not incompatible with the nature of the go- 
vernment. The fuperiority given to them in matters of little 
moment, will difpofe them patiently to brook their inferiority 
in folid power. : 

To partake of this power, or of what in every ftate forms the 
fovereignty, three qualifications are effentially requifite. The 
fupreme magiftrates muft be animated with the warmeft love 
for that conftitution, the government of which they are called 
to adminifter. They muft be endowed with the capacities and 
powers neceflary to the difcharge of their high fun@ions. 
They thuft, in the third splase,: poffels that ‘particular fpecies of 
virtue, and efpecially of juftice, which, in each form of govern- 
ment, is beft fitted to enfure the flability of that particular 
conftitution ; for as juftice is meafured by different ftandards in 
oligarchies and democracies, it is plain that, in a political fenfe, 
the virtue of juftice is itfelf variable, and that what is right in 
one government, may be wrong in another. When the three 
requifites above mentioned do not concur in the fame perfon, 
an important queftion will arife, to which of them is the pre- 
ference due? In the appointment, for inftance, of a general, a 
man prefents himfelf poffeffed tndeed of great military talents, 
but not remarkably diftinguithed by his juftice or his patriotifm, 
Another is eminent for thofe virtues, but has never exhibited 

any 
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any fignal proof of ‘his genius for war, and his capacity for 
command. By what rule ought the preference to be decided ? 
We anfwer, thefe is a middle: portion of talent, as well as of 
virtue, that is the ordinary lot of humanity. * Whatever exceeds 
this middle portion can fall to the thare of a few only. Many 
men poflefs enough of juftice and enough of patriotifm to 
make good generals ; but there are few endowed with that de- 
gree of {kill and experience which is requifite for the honour- 
able difcharge of high military truft. This degree of {kill and 
experience is, therefore, chiefly to be regarded in the choice of 
a general. Were we to appoint a public treafurer, we mult 
{till reafon on the fame principle, and becaufe we reafon on 
the fame principle, we muft in this cafe vary our decifion ; and 
give the preference to moral, rather than to intelle@tual, accom- 
plithments. The fkill, experience, and capacity requifite in a ma- 
giftrate of this defcription, are fuch as the greater part of mankind 
may be fuppofed to poffefs. But his juftice and integrity ought 
to rife above the common level; and it will be, the beft recom~ 
mendation:to his office, that thofe™rtaes fhine‘in. his character 
with more than ordinary luftre. 

But as to a proper difcharge of public offices in general, it 
may be afked, why I have faid that there are three efféntial re- 


quifites? Let us {uppofe a man endowed with a fufficient- 


capacity for his employment, and animated by a warm love for 
his country ; will not thofe qualifications alone render him an 
upright and ufeful fervant of the public? I anfwer, they will 
not; and affirm that, in addition to them, and in order to com~- 
plete the character of a good magiftrete or minifter, a third 
ingredient muft neceflarily enter, -into the compofition, He 
mutt poffefs, at leaft in a certain degree, the practical habit of 

VOL. Il. RA all 
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BOOK all the virtues, without which, how much foever he may love: 


t VL , {his country, and how well foever he may underftand its in-- 


terefts, he will often be hindered by floth, difpation, intem-. 
perance, or cowardice from rendering it any effential fervice ; nay, 
he may be tempted by thofe, though oftener by contrary vices, 
to do his country much pofitive mifchicf. Men are generally 
clearfighted enough in perceiving their own intereft ; and they 
cannot be fufpeéted of not loving themfelves with an affection 
fufficiently fincere ; yet how many, through a defe& of moral 
attainment, daily plunge themfelves into inextricable diftrefs.? 
Can it b& expected that they fhould treat their country better 
than they treat themfelves ? 


Tn what Laws, we have faid, are things relative, and therefore 
manner laws 
are relative 


ane the circumftgnces of the people for whom they are promulgated. 
ments, Whatever law is well adapted to the conftitution, will facili- 
tate its motions, invigorate its health, and thereby confirm its 
flability ; and efpecially if the law, pregnant withthat which we 
have often mentioned as the great and principal element of 
political fafety, confpires to convince the people at: large, 


or at leaft that portion of the community which is moft 


numerous or moft powerful, that their intereft and happinefs: 
are intimately connected with the prefervation and permanence: 


of the conftituted authorities. Befides: this, the fafety of 
{tates requires that the legiflature fhould never lofe fight of that 
golden mean, which is univerfally overlooked or defpifed in 
particularly corrupt republics. Many inftitutions, feemingly favourable to 


to demo- . . 8 De eet 
cracics and © democracy, have proved its ruin; and many inftitutions, feem- 


aieeeteales: ingly favourable to oligarchy, have totally deftroyed that ‘form 
of government. Demagogues and fycophants, the partifans of 
the multitude, and the flatterers of the great, regard that plan 


; 7 of 


variable ; and in order to be good, they muft be adapted to: 


\ 
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of policy which they refpettively efpoufe, ‘as the confummate 
pattern of perfeét excellence, and therefore think, or affec& to 
think, that they cannot poflibly do too much for promoting the 
interefts of democracy on the one hand, or of oligarchy on the 
other. In this, however, they err. egregioufly; and fet them- 
{elves in oppofition to the firft principles of fociety, and to the 
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whole analogy of nature. The limb of an animal may be Illuftration. 


elegant without being ftraight ; and the nofe, that charaéteriftic 
feature, may deferve in a certain ‘degree the epithets of deprefied 
or aquiline, and yet this {mall deviation from ftraightnefs into 
curvature may heighten and embellifh beauty. But if you in- 
creafe too much its fwell or its depreffion, you will thereby dif. 
figure the whole countenance. There is not any reafon what- 
ever, why the fame obfervation thould not apply to forms of 
government. The popular and ariftocratical powers, acting in 
nearly oppofite direétions, will, if nicely adjufted, keep the motion 
of government ftraight and uniform. This right line, however, 
may, by a fmall variation in the relative force of the generating 
powers, devieke alittle jnto-either of the ppofite curvatures, 
without affecting the beauty of the fyftem, But if you vary this 
force or celerity too much, if you render the democracy too de- 
mocratical, or the ariftocracy too ariftocratical, you will firft of 
all enfeeble, then fhake, and finally fubvert the government. 
The nature of democracy requires that the fuprerhe authority of 
government thould refide, not in the diftinguithed few, but in 
the great body of the people ; the nature of oligarchy or arifto- 
cracy, requires that the fupreme authority of government fhould 
refide, not in the people at large, but in the few diftinguifhed 
by wealth or virtue. Both oligarchies and democracies, there- 

3A ; fore, 
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BOOK fore, imply the exiftence of thofe oppofite defcriptions of perfors, 

pees the rich and the poor, the few and the many. Thefe defcrip- 
tions’ are the elements of which fuch governments are com- 
pofed ; and in proportion. as you diminith os deftroy either of 
the conftituent elements, you mult impair or demolith the 

The errors whole fabric of the conftitution. How abfurdly, therefore, do 

of dema- 

goguesand thofe demagogues and thofe fycophants reafon; who, the 

Fycophants former in democracies, would plunder and harafs the nobility ; 
and the latter, in oligarchies, would opprefé and perfecute: the 
people?) How weak as well as wicked are thofe oaths which 
are taken in fome oligarchical governments, “ I will refift the 
populace with all my might ; I will bear them. eternal ill-will, 
and never ceafe to infli& on them every injury in my power ?” 
Did thefe haughty but contemptible nobles confult their owa 
intereft and honour, they would fwear the dire& contrary ; “I 
will never injure the people, I will always treat them with 
kindnels.” 


The citizens But the main fource of political fafety confifts in an expedient 
shen now univerfally negleted by ftates, though it has more efficacy 
iebrie alone, than all other contrivances combined. How wifely foever 


pattern of ~~ Jaws may be framed, and with whatever precifion they may be 

the com- : ° 

monwealth. penned, they will prove impotent and ufelefs, unlefs thofe whe 
are deftined to adminifter them, be carefully trained to fhape 
their lives agreeably to the pattern of thectommonwaglth. The 
conftitution of a ftate, as well as that of an individual, may be 
ruined by intemperance ; and the danger of intemperance can 

Ofdemocra- only be prevented by early and affiduous culture. If the go-~ 

part sia vernment, therefore, is a democracy, the education muft be 

educations. democratical; if it is an oligarchy, the education muft be olis 


3 garchical. 
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garchical. But an education properly adapted to either of 
thefe forms of government, muft not be fuch as will excite their 
refpective magiftrates. to indulge their political propenfities,. 
and to gratify their felfifh or fa€tious paflions, but fuch as will 
give to their public conduct. that firmnefs and moderation, 
which the fafety of the ftate requires, and without which it 
will be impoffible for the popular party long to defend the 
democracy againft the nobles; or for the partifans of the Few, 
long to defend the oligarchy againft the people. Education, 
when properly directed, is the preferving and vivifying prin- 
ciple of all good policy ; but as it is now conducted, it becomes 
the caufe of inftability, and produces frequent revolutions. 
Under every fpecies of oligarchy, thé children of the great are 
brought up delicately, and often indulged criminally. The 
children of the poor are hardened in their bodies by exercife, 
and fortified in their minds by difcipline. Can it be expected 
that weaknefs fhould long continue to prevail over ftrength ; or 
that men foftened by floth, thould long continue to command 
men invigoratedkby-examagn ?-in democracies, on the'tontrary, 
where juftice is defined by equality, and where it is thought 
fufficient, that all be treated alike, without confidering whether 
each will thus have his due, liberty too naturally degenerates into 
licentioufnefs, and the citizens, inftead of fubmitting cheerfully 
to the falutary reftraints of difcipline, think themfelves en- 
titled, as Euripides fays, 


« Each man to live as perverfe will directs :” 


becaufe otherwife, forfooth, their liberty would be abridged. But 
this is abfurd in the extreme. To be obliged to fhape our lives 
to the pattern of the commonwealth, is not flavery but fafety. 

Such 
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Such then are the caufes and contingencies which, in republics, 
promote or prevent revolutions ; we now proceed to explain 


‘thofe caufes and contingencies which have been found to over- 


turn or to uphold monarchies. 
Monarchies, whether limited or abfolute, are liable to nearly 


the fame changes and accidents which befal republics; for 


royalty is analogous to ariftocracy ; and tyranny is compofed of 
rigid oligarchy and the worft fpecies of democracy, and is, 
therctore, mof ruinous to its fubjeéts, as containing the evils 
and deformities of two peftilent mifchiefs. The two kinds of 
monarchy are different in their origin. Royalty is produced from 
the weight and influence of the nobles concentrated in one dif. 
tinguifhed and illuftrious chara@ter, in order the more firmly to 
refift the dangerous encroachments of the populace. Tyranny, 
on the other hand, is generated by the combined’ ftrength of 
the populace, who think they can never enough exalt the 
leader who undertakes to defend the popular caufe, and to repel 


-oligarchic opprefiton. Moft tyrants, therefore, have {prang out 


of demagogues, who had captivated the affeCtions of the people, 
by traducing and perfecuting their fuperiors. This, I fay, has 
happened in large ftates; for in ancient times, and before the 
aggrandizement of cities, kings would often tranfgrefs the limits 
of their lawful power; and magiftrates, availing themfelves of 
the duration and importance of their civil and religious. offices, 
which then Jafted much longer than they do now, would often by 
theft or robbery ufurp a throne. The tyranny of Pheidon of 
Argos was nothing but an undue extenfion of his royal au- 
thority. The fame may be faid of the other tyrannies which 
about that time prevailed in Greece. Phalaris of Agrigentum, 
and the tyrants of Ionia, were Griginally republican magiftrates, 


whe 
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who abufed the authority of their eleive fun@ions for obtain- 
ing unlimited power. But Panztius of Leontium, Cypfelus of 
Corinth, Peififtratus of Athens, and Dionyfius of Syracufe, all 
thefe and many others acquired tyranny by flattery; they firft 
captivated the afvétiovs of the people, before they enflaved 
their perfons. 

Royalty,. we faid, is analogous to ariftocracy. It may, in 
fact, be analyfed into the fame elements; fince kings are created 
for their perfonal or hereditary worth, and for the benefits 
which they feem. capable of conferring, or which they have 
actually conferred on their nation, Codrus, who defended the 
Athenians in ‘war; Cyrus, who delivered Perfia from bondage ; 
the martial leaders of the Lacedemonians, Macedonians, and 


Moloffians, whofe fuccefsful valour acquired lands for their- 


refpective followers, and maintained them in quiet poffeffion of 
their important conquefts; thefe and fuch illuftrious men 
received the honours of royalty from the admiring gratitude of 


the public, and adorned the throne by the fame virtues through: 


which they were tuabled to alcend’it. 
A king, in his nature and end, is a public guardian. His 
[pe is a pledge, that the nobles fhall not be fubjeéted to in- 
juftice, nor the people to infult. A tyrant, as we have.faid and 
repeated, is not effentially governed by any public-fpirited 
motive ; and if ever he confults the intereft of his country, it 
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is merely as that intereft happens accidentally to affe@t his own. ° 


To enjoy pleafure, the meaneft-pleafure, is the only reafonablé 
aim of a tyrant; to acquire glory, the brighteft glory, is the 
aim of a king. A tyrant, therefore, delights in wealth, as 
furnifhing means to his end; a king delights in honour, juftly. 
obtained and hardly earned. A: tyrant is guarded by mercenary 
foreigners ; a king, by the affeCtion of his people.. 


The: 
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The mifchief of that complex thing a tyranny, will manifeftly 


t » appear by confidering the inherent evils of its conttituent 
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elements. It is compofed, we faid, of rigid oligarchy and of 
lawlefs democracy. From the former it borrows that rapacity 
for wealth, (the proper end of oligarchy,) without which the 
tyrant can neither purchafe criminal pleafure, nor pay his 
mercenary attendants. In imitation of oligarchic magiftrates, 
the tyrant will diftruft and difarm his fubje@ts, plunder and 
banifh them, as fear or avarice dire€ts; and, difregarding 
every domeftic and every focial tie, tranfplant them, as fuits 
his conveniency, from one diftri@ to another, and thus tear 
afunder their affetions, and render them flrangers in their 
native country. From democracy, on the other hand, tyrants 
will berrow their animofity to the nobles, and lofe no oppor- 
tunity of deftroying them, fecretly or openly ; of banifhing them. 
from their country, and of infli@ting on them every calamity, 
that either vengeance can didtate, or: that fear may fuggeft. 
For tyrants never forget that the moft diftinguithed portion of 
the community muft ever be the moft hoftile to their govern~ 
ment, and the moft able as well as the moft willing to fubvert 
it; becaufe of fuch men, fome will be ambitious of dominion, 
and all of them muft be impatient of fabjeGtion. Tyrants, 
therefore, regarding them as hindrarices in the way of their 
power, and obftacles to the unbounded gratification of their pal 
fions, will never lofe fight of the advice of Periander to Thrafy- 
bulus, “ that in order to reap the full harveft of their govern- 
ment, itis neceffary to cut off the talleft faiks, and to level 
the political field.” 

From thefe obfervations, it is plain that both the caufes which 
precede, and the confequences which follow revolutions, muft 
be nearly the fame in monarchies and in republics. The 

immediate 
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immediate and impelling caufes of innovation, are injuftice, fuf- 
fered or apprehended, fear, contempt, and efpecially fuch aats of 
injuftice as are accompanied with infult. The ends in view 
are to ftrip:the tyrant of his ill-gotten wealth, and to diveft 
him of his ufurped power, in order to apply the former to the 
exigencies of the community, and to divide the latter among 
Jawful magiftrates. Confpirators fometimes firike at the ty- 
ranny, fometimes at the perfon of the tyrant.. The latter takes 
place in the cafe ‘PBeinfult ; for perfons infulted commonly 
feek not advantage, but vengeance. It was thus that Harmodius 
and Ariftogeiton overturned the tyranny of the Peififtratidx, 
The infult offered to his fifter, animated the hand of Harmo- 
dius ; the infult offered to his beloved Harmodius, tharpened 
the fteel of Ariftogeiton, Periander of Ambracia provoked the 
vengeance even of his pathics by the infolent obfcenity of his 
language. Philip of Macedon was flain by Paufanias, becaufe 
he made light of the difgrace which that’ young nobleman had 
fuffered from the audacious impurity of -Attalus..... Cheindignant 
manhood 6f Devas puted ay Benth the brutal affaults of Amyn- 
tas, furnamed the Little. The refentment of blows and ftripes 
has” often threatened the fafety of men in power, and often 
proved fatal to them: witnefs the Penthalide at Mitylené, and 
alfo Penthilus himfelf, the former of whom were deftroyed by 
Megacles, the latter by Smerdes ; witnefs alfo, the affaffination 
of Archelaus king of Macedon, effected at the inftigation of 
Decamnichus, .whom that prince had caufed to be whipped, in 
compliance with the defire of Euripides the poet*; who was 
provoked at being taunted by Decamnichus for his ftinking 
breath, 


ra 
i A few fentences are omitted, the fubje& be'ng as im, ure as the text is corrupt. 
k Hittory of Ancient Greece, vol. iv. c. xxxiil. p. 6. 
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BO OOK breath’, Innumerable inftances might be given of kings 
ase and tyrants who, through fuch caufes, have been at once 


Fear, con- 
tempt, &c. 
with ex- 
amples. 


deprived of their power and of ‘their lives; efpecially 
when the indulgence of their -tiibridled’ paffions has been 
accompanied by an open defiance of the fentiments of man- 
kind, and when i injury has been heightened by mockery and 
infult. 

The fear or the contempt of fubjects often proves ruinous 
to kings. Xerxes commanded Artabanusy-the captain of his 
guard, to kill Darius. Artabanus did not obey. the order, 
thinking the king himfelf might forget, or be willing to revoke, 
it, as ‘the command was given in his cups. But the officious 
envy of courtiers failed not to refreth the king’s memory ; 
and Artabanus, alarmed for his own fafety, confpired and 
flew his mafter. The mean effeminacy of Sardanapalus, 
who, if the ftory told of him may be credited, was found 
weaving and {pinning with his women, excited that con- 
tcmptuous ‘indignation,,which tumbled him from the throne. 
The drunkennefs of the younger Dionyfius, which rendered 
him defpicable to his fubje&s, animated the republican pa- 
triotifm of Dion, and enabled him to rid Syracufe of a tyrant. 
This paflion ofcontempt is moft likely to operate on two 
claffes of men; og'the friends of the monarch, who, becaufe 
they enjoy his confidence, think it wilk be eafy for them to 
deceive and to-deftroy him; and on the minifters of his 
power, becaufe they think it will not be difficult for them to 
ufurp his dominion. Cyrus was only the general of a provin- 
cial army; but he became mafter of the Eaft, becaufe he 
defpifed the luxury of Aftyages, and the flothful effeminacy of 

- ; his 

1 This paflage is fomewhat abridged. Compare Diodorus Siculus, b. xiv. 
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his guards. Seuthes, the Thracian general, confpired againft 
his mafter Amadocus, and feated himfelf.on his throne. Some- 
times avarice, and fometimes ambition, combines with contempt, 
and accelerates revolutions. ‘The love of money made Mithri- 
dates dethrone Ariobarzanes. Ambition often fprings up in 
men of courageous. natures invefted by monarchs with high 
military command; for courage becomes enterprife, when 
armed with power. Ambitidn alfo, in another view, is pro- 
duétive of revolutions; an ambition, not to gain power, but to 
obtain glory. Confpirators, animated by this principle, are few 
in number; for they muft difregard what moft men highly 
value, perfonal fafety ; and like the high-minded Dion, muft be 
‘carelefs how far they proceed in their enterprife, but think, 
that while invading the power of a tyrant, the firft ground they 
gain will be an honourable grave. 

Monarchies, like other forms of government, perith through 
external violence. An interference of interefts renders. them 
obnoxious to democracies : for as potters, according to Hefiod, 

er ghia repent <expofed to ‘the “hatred and 
vengeafiéé Of a tyrannical papulace. An oppofition of principle 





and fyftem renders tyrarinies ‘odious to royalties and arifto~" 


cracies. The ariftocracy of Sparta, therefore, -deftroyed many 
tyrannies ; as did alfo the republic of Syracufe, while wifely 
governed. In deftroying monarchies, external violence is 
often affifted by domeftic difcord. This happencd ia the cafe of 
Gelon ; and recently in that of the younger Dionyfius. Thrafy- 
bulus, Hicron’s brother, playing the demagogue, corrupted by 
pleafures and profligacy. the heir-apparent of Gelon’s monarchy, 
that he himfelf -might be king. A confpiracy was formed to 
deftroy Thrafybulus while the tyranny remained fafe, but a part 

3.B2 of 
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BOOK a the confpirators feized the ppporinty of divefting the whole 

i se , family, at once, of honours which no individual of it feemed 
worthy to wear. The family of Dionyfius was divided againft 
itfelf; for Dion was hiskinfman. By the affiftance of the people 
he expeiled the tyrant ; but through the unjuft: {ufpicions of the 
fame people, he was afterwards himlelf moft unworthily flain. 

Different Of the two caufes which deftroy tyrannies, hatred and 


ti f iis : 
peed con. contempt, the firft is inherent in the very nature of ty- 


tempt, and 


niger ranny, fince that man cannot fail to be odious, who is in- 


vefted with arbitrary power. Contempt, though not effential 
to tyranny itfelf, is, however, a more frequent caufe of its 
deftruétion, Experience juftifies this remark. . Thofe who were 
the firft to mount a defpotic throne, have for the moft part been 
able to preferve it; they were odious, but not contemptible ; 
but their fucceffors, naturally becoming contemptible as well as 
odious, have univerfally been divefted of their unlawful power; 
and as fhamefully difgraced as they were unworthily exalted. 
Anger may be regarded as a {pecies‘f hatred; # differs However 
in this,that as its proceedings are deftitute of reflection, it is always 
more prompt, and fometimes more efficacious; but. hatred, 7 as it acts 
under the dire€tion of reafon, though more flow, is commonly 
more dangerous and more fatal. The arbitrary government of 
the individual per#fhes (to fpeak’ in general) through the’fame 
caufes which deftroy rigid oligarchies and lawléfs democracies; 
both of which are nothing elfe but complex tyrannies. 
OF revolu- Royalty is not eafily demolifhed by external violence; and 
ie this form of government often lafts long, fince honours are 
ners: naturally durable in proportion as they are moderate, Royalty 
perifhes, however, through the internal difcord of men in 
office, and through the prepofterous ambition of kings to make 
them- 
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themfelves abfolute. *At prefent, ftates are feldom ereéted into 
royalties; for amidft the great equality of mankind, few are 
thought worthy of unrivalled pre-eminence, or deemed capable 
of fuftaining with dignity a lawful and voluntary Iceptres and 
a king, whofe authority muft be fupported by force or by 
fraud, immediately degenerates. into a tyrant. To the caules, 
therefore, already mentioned of the deftru€tion of monarchy, we 
mutt add one peculiar to hereditary monarchy ; the contemptible 
charaéters of youths born in the purple, and their pronenefs to 
offenfive infolence. The authority of fuch youths cannot be 
voluntarily endured; and thus, the government, if a royalty, is 
effe@tually deftroyed, and a tyranny, probably of fhort duration, 
fubftituted in its ftead, Thefe and other fuch caufes pro- 
duce. revolutions in monarchies. 

The means of their prefervation, it is eins muft in general 
be dire@tly contrary to the caufes of their deftruction. As to 
limited monarchy, .or royalty, the more it is limited, the 
longer it is likely « to laft. Moderation, eae is the great 
: i ; soPpinces, the farther 
they recede ‘from. defpotifm, vand the nearer ‘they approximate to 
equality of right with their fubjects, are the Jefs expofed to hatred, 
envy, and all that train, or all thofe complications of paffions, 
which fo often prove ruinous to their power, Moderation long 
upheld the monarchy of the Molofiians. The royalty of La- 
cedamon, which has proved fo permanent, was, from the 
beginhing, moderated by divifion between two kings; and far- 





ther attempered, under Theopompus, by a due mixture of 
popular and democratic powers... When that wife prince infti- 
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put increafed its ftability. The fhort-fighted pride of his queen 
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afked him, whether he was not afhamtid to tranfmit to his 
pofterity a {ceptre lefs fplendid than that which he had received 
from his anceftors? “No, furely,”. he replied; “ I fhall tranf 
mit to them’a throne more: ftedfat and more durable.” 

’ Abfolute monarchy, or tyranny, is preferved by the two 
contrary modes of intenfion and remiffion. The firft mode 
confifts in tightening the reins of power, by vigilance and feve- 
rity ; itis ufual and hereditary among tyrants. The fufpicious and 
ftern Periander exercifed it in all.its bitternefs at Corinth. The 
cruel inftitutions of the Perfian monarchs are ftamped with the 
fame charaéter; and the maxims which we formerly mentioned, 
of mowing the talleft flalks; of prohibiting, under fevere penal- 
ties, convivial meetings of clubs and affemblies; of deftroying 
public fchools; and of fubverting every eftablifhment that may 
have a tendency to engender mutual confidence, or to create a 
national fpirit; all thefe precautions, and others of the fame 
kind, would, if any thing could, render tyranny fecure. It 
will tend to-the. fame:purpofe, that perfons.of ,diftsa ction. fre- 
quent the halls, or crowd the gates, .of the palace; their ma- 
chinations againft the* government will thus. be eafily dif- 
covered and {peedily fuppreffed; and their minds, degraded and 
debafed by the fervility of court attendance, will finally be- 
come incapable of forming any generous refolution. . Thefe, 
and fuch like, are Perfian, Barbarian, and: Tyzammic maxims, 
dire&tly tending to deftroy that freedom of communica- 
tion which is as effential to mutual confidence, as mutual 
confidence is effential to boldnefs of enterprife. Spies, _ac- 
cufers, infidious lifteners, like the Syracufan tale-bearers, are 
inftruments ufeful to tyrants, whofe intereft it is to. &t their 
fubjeds at variance, inftigating the people againit the nobles, 

and 
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and the rich and néble again{t each other. Above all, the 
poverty of the fubjetts is the beft pledge of the permanence 
of tyranny; for people impoverifhed have neither the leifure 
to contrive, nor the means to effeét, revolutions, ‘The pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the magnificent dedications of the Cypfelidz, 
the rebuilding of the Olympian temple by the fons of Peififtratus, 
the fumptuous works of Polycrates of Samos; thefe were the 
productions of toil and mifery, monuments as ufeful for the 
power of monarchs, as ruinous for the profperity of their fub- 
jeéts. Enormous contributions in money, and enormous con- 
tributions in labour, have precifely the fame tendency. By 
both alike the people are reduced to poverty and wretched- 
nefs; their time-is enflaved; they muft be beggars or drudges ; 
and men robbed of leifure are not likely to. recover liberty. 
Under the tyrannical government of Dionyfius, the fubjects 
of Syracufe returned, in the fpace of every five years, the 
amount of their whole property into the exchequer. Still 
faithful to his principle, the tyrant delights in war; extorting 
not *ELISPeoplé ; efpecially fince 
military expeditions are calculated to efgrofs their whole atten- 
tion, and to confirm their habitual fubmiffion. The fafety of a 
king lies in his friends ; but a ty¥ant diftrufts is friends beyond 
all others; knowing that all others are willing, but that his 


Examples. 


friends only are always able todeftroy him. The inftitutions . 


adapted to lawlefs democracy, equally fuit tyranny. The 
unbridled licence of flaves and of women, forms the reproach 
of both thefe governments. The order of fociety is inverted; 
in families, flaves are difobedient, and women are imperious; 
they are fpies and accufers of their mafters and hufbands; and 
cherifhed by the fingle, as well as the complex tyrant, for thofe 

9 odious 
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odious purpofes, thgy- become abettors wf unjuft domination, 
which they ftrive to perpetuate and extend. None but the worft 
or meaneft of mankind can have credit in democracies and ty- 
rannies. The furiousdanguinapy demagogue is all-powerful in 
the firft; the cruel unfeeling courtier is along regarded in the 
fecond; for the licentious multitude and the tyrant are go 
verned by their paffions; and as their paffions are criminal, 
wicked inftruments alone are qualifted to gratify them. Ty- 
rants, fenfible of their own warthleffinefs, ftand in perpetual 
need of flattery, without which anodyne, the internal {mart of 
their crimes would reader them intolerable to themfelves. But 
men of .elevated minds are totally incapable of every f{pecies 
of adulation. Tyrants, therefore, cannot endure any fuch 
men; their liberal {pirit and confcious dignity are regarded as 
infolent ufurpations of the imperial prerogatiye. None, there- 
fore, can affociate with tyrants, but thofe who will comply 
with their humours; and in admiffion to their table and famili- 
arity, foreigners, .as lefé dangerous, will always, be preferred to 
their native fubjedts. Such are the expedients by which tyranny 
is upheld; expedients wicked in the extreme, and indefinite in 
number, but which are all contrived for the three following 
purpofes: Firft, to debafe the fouls of their people; for it is not 
the part of low-minded -perfons to become political reformers. 
Secondly, to deftroy all mutual confidence, for without confi- 
dence in each other, it is impoflible for any fet of mento effe@a 
revolution; tyrants, therefore, are neceffarily enemies to honefty, 
not only becaufe men of integrity are naturally hoftile to their 
government, but becaufe fuch men alone, by the confidence which 
their characters infpire, are capable of fubverting it. Thirdly, 
tyrants will ftrive to reduce their people to indigence and debi- 

lity ; 
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fity ; and thus deter them from all thoughts of fedition, by 
making them fenfible of their total inability to effect any falutary 
revolution. 
This, then, is the firft mode of preferving a tyranny; the 
fecond is dire@tly the reverfe. We may perceive wherein it 
confifts, by reflecting on what was above faid concerning 
the deftruction of royalty. As royalty is deftroyed by ren- 
dering it tyrannical or abfolute, fo tyranny may be preferved 
by renderitig it royal or moderate; with this condition, how- 
ever, that the monarch, while he flackéens the reins of his 
power, ftill continues to hold and to guide them: for fhould 
’ he once aban‘lon his power, and begin to reign merely by the 
voluntary fubmiffion of his fubjeéts, he would from that 
moment ceafe to be a tyrarit, and rife into a lawful prince. 
His power, therefore, muft be preferved, as the only found- 
ation’ of his authority; but while he keeps hold of tyrannic 
power, he may feafonably decline to exercife it, and with 
great advantage to his own fecurity, begin to play the part 
of aking. TH" afftwsing this’ borrowed chara@ter, he will firft 
of all pretend to be mightily concerned for the intereft and 
glory of his country. He will not incenfe the people by 
lavifhing the hard earnings of their fweat and toil, on harlots, 
flatterers, and fiddlers. Some tyrants have been fuch ‘ad- 
mirable ators of royalty, as even to give their fubjedts a 
faithful account of their receipt and expenditure. The de- 
luded multitude confidered them as ftewards, not as matters. 
Thofe, however, who have power, can never be in want of 
property ; and an ambitious monarch, frequently engaged in 
foreign enterprifes, ats wifely in not leaving at home a rich 
VOL, IL 3c treafury 
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treafury behind him, fince thofe whom he appointed to guard 
it, would prove his moft formidable adverfaries. Generous 
in his own perfon, he views with complacence inexhauftible 
treafures, always at his command, in the purfes of his fubjects; 
yet, he never demands their money or their fervices but 
under pretence of the public exigency. It is the honour and 
fafety of the country, not the ambition of the prince, that 
fummons them to war, They follow his ftandard readily, 
regarding him, not as a tyrant, but as a proteétor. If he 
proceeds in other inftances to a& his part well, he will en- 
deavour to infpire, not fear, but refpe@: this, indeed, is not 
eafy, if his character at bottom be really contemptible ; yet, 
much may be done by pretending a fincere love for his 
country, and exhibiting himfelf to the multitude as the guar- 
dian and champion of the ftate. An abfolute monarch, who 
would preferve his power, muft, in public at leaft, keep a 
watch over his voluptuoufnefs, and take care that none of 
his minifters or favourites infult the youth and beauty of 
either fex. His wives and miftreffes muft alfo be taught 
to correct that fupercilious and offenfive haughtinefs, and to 
reprefs thofe infolent airs, which has already caufed the 
fubverfion of fo many tyrannies. As to fenfual pleafures, 
his conduct ought to be dire&tly the reverfe of that ufual 
with fome princes, who are not completely gratified by the 
moft criminal indulgence in luft and luxury, unlefs they 
openly expofe their wickednefs and emblazon their profligacy ; 
challenging the admiration of mankind, for that drunken de- 
bauchery and prodigal whoredom which ought to cover 


them with eternal infamy. A crafty tyrant will avoid giving 
fuch 
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fuch caufes of offence; knowing, that he who is drunk or 
afleep is more obnoxious to a confpiracy than the man who 
is vigilant and fober.  Inftead of diffipating his treafures in 
perifhing luxury, he will employ them in embellifhing ‘his 
capital, and improving his country. This will exhibit him 
under the amiable charaéter of a public guardian; and above 
all, he muft appear to be much addicted to religion, and 
anxioufly attentive to whatever regards the honour of the 
gods. Perfons of this charaéter are lefs likely to tommit 
injuftice, and therefore lefs the obje&s of fear: they are, 
alfo, lefs liable to fuffer wrong, becaufe men will be afraid 
of injuring thofe who reckon the gods themfelves in the 
number of their friends. A tyrant, therefore, muft endea- 
vour to appear religious; but this fpecious fhew of religion 
muft not be deformed by abje& fuperftition. It will con- 
tribute much to his fecurity, to be diligent in difcovering and 
rewarding merit, wherever it may be found; and to be care- 
ful to treat men of eminent talents with fuch diftinguifhed 
honour, as’ wilh leave-them little room to regret that it is 
not their lot to live under a free republic. Of rewards and 
honours, he himfelf muft be the difpenfer; but punifhments 
muit be inflitted by the authority of his courts of juftice, 
or the command of his fubftitutes’. 
It is a maxim of flate in every kind of monarchy, never 
too highly to exalt any individual fubje&. When great powers 
muft 
i See Libro del Principe; particularly chapters 18, 19, 21. Machiavel has neither 
the merit nor the infamy of the maxims ufually afcribed to him, but which he has 
copied verbatim from Ariftotle. Yet, in defcribing the contrivances for preferving 
tyranny, whether by the way of intention or remifiion, the Grecian philofopher is 


more careful than the Florentine fecretary to avoid faying any thing that is liable to 


mifreprefentation or reproach. 
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BOOK muft be delegated, it is better that they fhould be lodged 
ae fifting of feveral perfons, whofe rivalr 
with a commiffion, confifting of feveral perfons, whofe riva ry 


and jealoufy will afford the beft pledges of their fidelity ; 
but when the nature of any important funétion of fove- 
reignty requires that it thould be intrufted to one only, the 
tyrant fhould take care, that this minifter be not of too 
enterprifing a fpirit; or if he has imprudently agerandized 
fuch a perfon beyond the due meafure, he muft beware not 
to curtail him of his ample dignities at once, but flowly and 
imperceptibly. The fudden fall of an ambitious minifter has 
fhaken the ftability of many a government. All kinds of 
offenfive infolence are to be moft carefully avoided, efpecially 
fuch infolence as vents itfelf in aéts of violence or luft. The 
crafty tyrant muft perfuade the vidims of his outrageous and 
infamous paffions, that they are the objeéts of his love, and 
repay their fecret fubmiffions by confpicuous honours. But 
when he {fufpedts that his infolence has really offended, he 
muft particularly be.on, his guard againft men jealous of their 
honour, incapable of reftraining their anger, and willing, as 
Heraclitus fays, to purchace vengeance at the price of their 
lives. 

As every ftate confifts of two principal claffes, the rich 
and the poor, the tyrant muft endeavour to make it appear, 
that his authority is ufeful to both; or if that be impoffible, 
he mutt diligently court and gain the ftrongeft party. If their 
favour can be obtained, it will be needlefs for him to have 
recourfe to the ordinary expedients of emancipating his flaves 
and difarming his fubje@ts, fince the firength of his guards, 
abetted by a powerful party among the people, will be fufficient 
to uphold his tyranny. It is needlefs to expatiate on this fub- 

jet; 
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jet; for all the other maxims that might be enumerated muft 
ftill have the fame end in view, to gain popularity, and muft be 
calculated to make the tyrant appear, not as a mafter, but as a 
fteward; not a plunderer, but a protector "By avoiding 
blameable excefs, and confining his life within the bounds of 
moderation, he will ceafe to be the object of fear and hatred; 
his reign will be more illuftrious and more honourable, in pro- 
portion as his fubjects are lefs miferable and lefs abject; his 
throne alfo will be the more fecure. As to morals, therefore, let 
him, if it is impoflible to be virtuous, be at leaft half virtuous, 

and not altogether wicked, but only half wicked a 
Of all governments, the leaft durable are oligarchies and ty- 
rannies. The moft lafting tyranny on record was that of 
Orthagoras and his fons in Sicyon, It continued a hundred 
years. The caufe of its long duration was the laudable mo- 
deration of thofe princes, and their cheerful fubmiffion to the 
laws. Clifthenes, befides, was a man of a martial fpirit ; and, 
therefore, by no means an objet of contempt, which fo often 
proves fatal to tyrarmies ; and he, as well as the other princes 
of his family, knew the arts of government, and affiduoufly 
cultivated popularity. His impartial equity crowned the honeft 
boldnefs of the judge who, in a difpute refpecting a gymnatftic 
victory, adjudged the prize to his competitor. It is faid, that 
the ftatue fitting in the market-place of Sicyon, adorned with a 
crown, 


® How well did the late Frederic II. of Pruffia, as well as his model, Philip IE. of 
Macedon, practife the more eflential part of Ariftotle’s maxims! See my View of 
the Reign of Frederic, c. vie p- 376, & feq. 

1? Machiavel fays more explicitly, “ non partirfe dal bene, potendo ; ma fapere en- 
trare nel male, neceffitato.” The maxim, if it has any fenfe, only fhews that tyranny 
being a bad thing in itfelf, can only by preferved by bad means. 
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crown, perpetuates the remembrance of the judge’s integrity, 
and of Clifthenes’s magnanimity. Peitiftratus of Athens gave an 
ufeful leffon to tyrants. When fimmoned before the Arco- 
pagus, he appeared in perfon to plead his caufe, and refpectfully 
heard the decifion of that ancient tribunal. The fecond exam- 
ple of a durable tyranny is that of Cypfelus and his family at 
Corinth. It lafted feventy-feven years and fix months; for 
Cypfelus himfelf reigned thirty years ; Periander, forty-four ; 
and Pfammetichus, the fon of Gondius, three years and fix 
months. The duration of this government proceeded from the 
fame caufes. Cypfelus was a man of uncommon addrefs, and 
knew how to praétife every feductive and every popular art. 
He even difbanded his guards, as ufelefs for his fafety. His 
fon Periander was indeed a tyrant; but his chara@er was en- 
nobled by martial fpirit, and illuftrated by military fuccefs, 
The third and laft example of a durable tyranny was that of 
the Peififtratide at Athens. It was not, like thofe above men- 
tioned, uninterrupted; for Peififtratus twice abdicated and 
fled; fo that in the courfe of thirty-three years, he reigned 
only feventeen ; his fons reigned eighteen years; the whole 
duration of their government, therefore, exceeded not thirty- 
five years. That of Gelon and his family in Syracufe was ftill 
fhorter-lived. Gelon reigned feven years; Hieron reigned 
ten; but Thrafybulus was banithed in lefs than twelve months, 
The greater part of tyrannies have perithed ftill more fuddenly ™ 
Thus 

® When Ariftotle fpeaks of tyrannies, he here means ufuspations of arbitrary 
power in countries formerly free; whether under a lawful monarchy, or under a 
republican government. It is ftriétly confiftent with his principles, that fuch ufurpa+ 


tions fhould be thort-lived, becaufe they are incompatible with the fentiments, prins 
ciples, and habits of thinking moft prevalent among the people at large. 
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Thus much concerning revolutions in monarchies, how they are 
caufed, and how they may be prevented ". 


" The conclufion of this chapter is employed in refuting Plato’s fanciful notions 
concerning political revolutions ; notions founded on the wonderful powers afcribed 
by the Pythagoreans to periods and numbers. This wild doétrine is explained in the 
eighth book of Plato’s Republic. Ariftotle proves, by the faéts above ftated, that 
it is totally inconfiftent with experience. The revolutions, however, which hiftory 
defcribes, and which theory explains, it is the bufinefs of policy to apply, that 
the experience of the paft may thus ferve for regulating the condu& of the fu- 
ture. While the fame caufes produce the fame effects, nations fimilarly circum- 
ftanced muft, it is thought, neceffarily run the fame political career; obtain by 
fimilar exertions the fame degree of profperity ; commit, through ambition or in- 
folence, nearly the fame errors; and, in confequence of thofe errors, be liable 
to nearly equal reverfes of fortune. The truth of thefe general oblervations cannot 
be difputed ; but in making particular applications of them, either for the pur- 
pofe of confirming their own confidence, or of infpiring terror into their enemies, 
men are almoft continually deceived by appearances; fometimes miftaking even 
contrafts for parallels. It is not unufual with the great military republic of recent date, 
to compare itfelf with Rome, and its naval and commercial rival with Carthage. Yet 
it is only under one afpeét, and in particulars the flighteft and mot -fuperficial, that 
Carthage and England exhibit a falfe air of refemblance ; while in their characterifing 
properties, the two maritime commonwealths form the fubject of a contraft rather than 
of acomparifon. ‘The one continental, the other infular ; the former depending en- 
tirely for defence on foreign troops, the latter exulting in domeftic ftrength ; Carthage 
noted for penurioufnefs and perfidy ; England equally diftingufhed for probity and pro- 
fufion ; the African republic, addiéted folely to lucrative purfuits, confidering literature 
and philofophy as things beyond its (phere ; Great Britain, the feat of arts and elegance, 
of growing fame in literature, and of unrivalled pre-eminence in fcience. 

The parallel between Rome and France is attended with this fingularity, that the 
Jatter has run through the fame ftages in a few years, which the former did in as many 
centuries. It has expelled or deftroyed its royal line ; abolifhed privileged orders ; laid 
all honours open to the people at large ; difplayed the enthufiafm of liberty ; proved the 
connection between this principle and military energy ; defeated its neighbours on the 
Continent ; obliged them to fupply its armies with pay, corn, and clothing ; plundered 
their altars and temples; carried off their pictures and ftatues. I need not fay more of 
what France has done ; but among the tranfactions indicating what fhe in future is 
likely to do, the reader of ancient hiftory will recollect that Buonaparte is entrufted 
with nearly the fame commiffion that the Romans beftowed on Czefar before he became 
diStator, and in precifely the fame countries on both fides the Alps. 
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BOOK VIII.* 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS Book is placed laft in order, becaufe it feems to have 
been written to fupply the defeéts of feveral preceding 
parts of the work, Ariftotle had fufficiently explained the princi- 
ples and arrangements of the fimple forms of government ; but he 
thought it might be ufeful further to examine wherein govern- 
ments bearing the fame name, might yet effentially differ in 
their nature. This leads him to enumerate and defcribe the 
different kinds of democracies and oligarchies, and to fhew 
how the worft kinds might be improved and correéted ; and, 
when thus happily altered, how they might beft be upheld and 
perpetuated. In this Book he alfo examines the different kinds 
of military or naval force in their relation to the different forms 
of government; hewing which kinds of the former are re- 
fpe@ively beft adapted to the different modes of the latter. 
He concludes the Book with an accurate analyfis of the execu- 
tive power; enumerating and deferibing the different funétions 
of magiftracy efientially requilite in every well-regulated com- 
monwealth. On*this important fubje@, the following remarks 

will not appear unteafonable. 
When 


* Commarly publihd as Bock VEL 
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When our author firft analyfed government into deliberative, 


‘ ~_, Judicial, and executive * powers, he meant fomething more than 


merely to explain the fubjeét as a matter of fpeculation. For it is 
neceflary, he obferves, not only to know what, and how many are 
political functions, but according to what fubordination they 
ought to be arranged and diftributed. That they ought to be as 
minutely fubdivided as ftate neceffity will permit, he thinks moft 
evident from this fimple confideration, that each individual will 
be likely to a&t his part moft properly, when each has his affigned 
tafk. The military power ought to depend on the civil” ; that the 
army may be formidable only to the enemies of the ftate: and the 
executive power ought to be clearly diftin@ from the legifla~ 
ture; Icft tyrannical laws fhould be enacted, and thofe executed 
tyrannically. All magiftrates ought to be refponfible for the 
exercife of their authority ; and their accounts fubjeét to the in- 
{pe€tion of thofe who never themfelves handle the public 
money. The office of collecting and applying the revenue 
ought never, therefore, to belong to the fame perfons who 
adminifter juitice, and punith crimes; left the financial admini- 
ftrator fhould abufe his authority to the bafe purpofes of extor- 
tion or vengeance. “ The law is above the judge; and the 
judge, as organ of the law, above all other magiftrates. But 
the office of judge is incompatible with every funétion, that 
might pervert his judgment or twift his decifions ; for a judge 
is a ruler, and how can a ruler give ftraightnefs to other things 
if itfelf be crooked *?” 

. Thefe 


* The executive is called by him the appointing or electing power, for a reafon 
above affigned, p, 275. 

> Bur to reduce it to this dependence is not an ealy matter, as will be experienced by 
a great modern republic. Yet unlefs this be done, the commonwealth is a camp, and 
us liberty an empty boaft. 


© Rhetor. J. i, p. 5312. 
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Thefe great political principles afford the neareft approxima- 
tion which the wifdom of antiquity ever made to the improve- 
ments and perfe€tion which the ‘events of time and chance, 
co-operating with the virtues of our anceftors, gradually 
introduced into the Britith conftitution. But the grand fecret 
in policy, of a government, carried on by kings who can do no 
wrong, and whofe perfons are facred, through the inftru- 
mentality of accountable advifers and refponfible minifters, was 
totally unknown to the -free ftates of antiquity ; on which 
account chiefly, none of them could lay claim to that ftability 
and perpetuity at which, Cicero maintains 4, all wife govern- 
ment ought ever to aim. As this is a point which deferves the 
greateft attention, I fhall not be blamed for making an un- 
neceflary circuit, when I take the beft, or the only, road to efta- 
blith fo important a truth on authority which demands refpea, 
and by arguments which admit not of anfwer. 

The learned and judicious Polybius, who was not merely a 
Jfpeculative politician, but one converfant from his youth with 
courts and camps, ahd the management of great affairs, of un~ 
bounded curiofity, and with extraordinary opportunities, ex- 
plains as the main refult of his reading and experience, what he 
calls the theory of political revolutions : revolutions fo neceflary 
in their event, and fo immutable in their order, that they may 
be eafily forefeen, and boldly prediaed. The difcourfe is 
contained in the: fixth book of his Hiftory, and applied to 
the commonwealth of Rome in the beginning of the feventh 
century from the foundation of the city, the firmeft and moft 
flourifhing period of the republic; when external victory 
confpired with internal arrangement to render the public 


fecurity 
4 Fragm. de Repub. I. iii. 
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fecurity as ftable, as the policy of the ftate was profound, and 
its renown was illuftrious. 

In that invaluable fragment the hiftorian finds fault with the 
ufual divifion of governments into monarchies, ariftocracies, and 
democracies ; obferving that thefe are neither the beft, nor the 
only, kinds of civil polity. Monarchies are the firft governments 
in their origin, and the work of Nature herfelf; but they have 
never yet been fo fkilfully moulded by art, that they had not a 
ftrong and palpable tendency to degenerate into tyrannies, It 
is the nature of power to corrupt thofe invefted with the exer- 
cife of it; and the exercife of hereditary power is, in this 
refpedt, ftill more dangerous than that of any other. When 
princes, therefore, begin to abufe their prerogatives and au- 
thority for the unbridled indulgence of their rapacity, luft, and 
luxury, their proceedings cannot fail to provoke indignation 
and anger among the more dignified clafles of their fubjeéts, 
whofe tempef is the leaft likely tamely to brook difgrace. The 
people at large will fympathize with their refentment, and affift 
in deftroying the monarchy, which had degenerated into a 
tyranny. An ariftocracy will naturally rife on its ruins; fince 
the gratitude of the public will cheerfully accept for rulers thofe 
by whom the country was delivered from oppreflion. The 
new magiftrates will continue for a while to condu& themfelves 
with propriety and patriotifm ; adminiftering juftly and wifely 
the affairs both of the citizens individually, and of the public 
collectively. But when the exercife of their power devolves 
on their defcendants, who have not the merit of their fathers, 
nor enjoy like them the advantage of having been trained in the 
fehool of adverlity, thefe unworthy fucceffors will begin grofsly to 
abufe their pre-eminent functions ; giving loofe reins to the moft 

9 odious 
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odious and moft difgraceful paffions. The ariftocracy is thus 
transformed into an oligarchy; which, finking under the 
‘weight of its own inherent vices, will be {peedily overturned by 
the firft leader of the multitude who has courage to affail it; 
fince the whole body of the psople, exafperated by an accumu- 
lation. of indignities, will be prepared to abet his meafures 
and to fecond his efforts. The people at large, now taking the 
commonwealth into their own hands, will eftablifh a democracy 5 
and while the greater part of thofe continue to live, who have 
experienced the evils refulting from governments of arbitrary 
will, the community will flourifh under the bleffings of law 
and liberty. But when the adminiftration of the democracy 
ts delivered down from father to fon through fucceflive genera- 
tions, the reftleffnefs of man will begin to fpurn advantages 
with which he is fatiated ; ambition will naufeate equality, and 
figh for pre-eminence ; thofe who have accumulated great 
wealth, will covet a proportional share of political power ; 
and to attain this, much envied object, will. not hefitate to 
deftroy their own fortunes by profufion, and to corrupt the 
public morals by bribery, until the whole mafs of the com- 
munity be fo deeply tainted with the impatience of rapacity, 
that the populace will no longer wait for’the precarious or 
tardy dole, but putting themfelves under the command of the 
firft daring and unprincipled chief, whofe boldnefs equals his 
wickednefs, will invade the conftitution ; fubvert the govern- 
ment; confifcate, banifh, murder, and plunder, until having 
filled up the meafure of their favage ferocity, the folly of their 
own. paflions delivers them enflaved and bound, into the hands 
of a fingle defpot *. : 
Such 
1 The fame doGrine is maintained by Ariftotle, b. vii. c- v.65 and by Plato in the 
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Such is the perpetual round, which, according to Polybius, 


we all unmixed governments are found by experience to run; 


from monarchy to tyranny; from ariftocracy to oligarchy; 
from democracy to the tyranny.of the multitude ; for every 
multitude, he affirms, merely as fuch, is filled with levity and 
inconftancy, lawlefs in its purfuits, headftrong in is paffions, 
unjuft in its proceedings*. In none of the fimple forms: of 
government, therefore, is there any conftitutional firmnefs; 
their ftability depends on manners which are tranfient, and on 
eircumftances which are accidental. They may be kept afloat 
by a tide of external profperity ; while the atchievement and 
partition of foreign conquefts, conceal the inherent evils of the 
conftitutions under which they are made. But the flame of 
difcord, the longer it is fupprefled by the mere accumulation of 
fuel, will finally break out with the greater violence ; which has 
always been experienced by ftates whofe inftitutions were well 
adapted to the contentious adtivity of war, but which had 
never been taught to enjoy the ineftimable gifts of peaceful 
leifure and unambitious fecurity. 

Having rejected and reprobated all fimple forms of polity; 
Polybius proceeds to examine thofe that are complex ; govern- 
ments of reciprocal controul ; of which, he maintains, the moft 
perfe&t model was to be found in the conftitution of Rome, as 
it ftood in the beginning of the feventh century of the republic. 
In that conftitution, monarchic, ariftocratic, and popular ele- 

ments 
sixoTes Tow wx cE aAAns moMiTesces TUpaMs xabicaTaL nex Snpoxpatias. EE x75 axporarng erevbepracy 
Serna mrarn nas aypwtarn “€ Exceffive liberty is not likely to change into any thing 
elfe but éxceflive flavery. Tyranny, therefore, more naturally refults from democracy 


than from any other form of government; the higheft liberty being converted into 
the completeft and cruelleft fervitude.” Plato de Republ. |. ix. 


© Polybius, |. vi. c. 56. p. 594, edit. Schweigh. 
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ments were fo {kilfully combined and fo equally balanced, 
that the Romans themfelves could not pofitively afcertain with 
which of the three {pecies of governments their own ought to 
be claffed‘, When’ they contemplated the {plendid functions 
of the confuls, ‘heir authority feemed equal to that of kings. 
Tn the fenate they beheld and felt the full ftrength of an arifto- 
cracy. ‘The people at large, headed by their tribunes, appeared 
imperioufly to exercife the plenitude of democratic power. 
The confuls, our author obferves, even before leading their 
refpeCtive armies into the fielf, carry on within Rome itfelf the 
chief adminiftration of affairs. To them all magiftrates, except 
the tribunes, are fubjet. They aflemble the fenate, propofe 
matters of urgency for its deliberation, and carry its decrees 
into execution, They likewife convoke the popular affembly, 
report to the people the refolutions of the fenate, colleé& and 
declare the votes, and give efficacy to the will of the majority. 
When the confuls are at Rome, the ambaffadors of foreign 
‘ftates can, through them only, be admitted to an audience in 
the fenate. In military matters their authority is fupreme. 
They appoint the military tribunes, enro! the legions, fele& 
. the 

f The whole of Polybius’s obfervations on this fubje& feems to have efcaped the 
notice of our great law commentator Blackftone. ‘ Thus thefe three fpecies of go- 
vernment have all of them their feveral perfeétions and imperfections. Democracies 
are ufually the beft calculated to direét the ends of a law ; ariftocracies, to invent the 
means by which that end fhall be attained ; and monarchies, to carry thofe means into 
execution. And the ancients, as was obferved, had in gencral no idea of any other 
permanent form of government, but thefe three ; for though Cicero * declares hirnfelf 
of opinion “ effe optimam conftitutam rempublicam, qua ex tribus generibus illis, 
regali optimo & populari, fit modice confufa;” yet Tacitus + treats this notion of a 


mixed government, formed out of them all, and partaking of the advantages of each, 
as a vifionary whim, and one that, if effeGted, could never be lafting or fecure f. 


* Fragm, de Repub. |. its + Annal. 1. ive & 33. t Blackstone’s Commen, Intro. fed. iis 
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BOOK the men fitteft for each kind of fervice *, and impofe their un- 
kenny <cifputed commands on the allies. All who ferve under their 


flandards, are alike liable to their coercion and chaftifement ; 
and the queftors attend them.:ia the field, merely to difburfe 
whatever fums they may think fit to demand, Such, Polybius 
obferves, are the royal and monarchic powers" of the confuls, 
The fenate is not, however, deftitute of its due weight in the 
ftate. Firft of all, this refpected council governs the exchequer, 
into which no fums are received, and from which none are 
iffued, but by the exprefs orders $f the fenate. By the fenate’s 
command only, the queftors difburfe all monies for the public 
fervice, except thofe fums with which they fupply the confuls 
in the field. Even that heavy expenditure which is incurred 
by the ftate at the end of every period of five years, for the 
repairs or extenfion of public works, is made by the cenfors 
under the authority of the fenate ; which body alfo takes cog- 
nizance of all public delinquences committed in any part of 
Italy ; fuch as treafons, confpiracies, ‘poifonings, and affaffina- 
tions. To the fenate it belongs to fettle all difputes which arife 
in Italy, whether between individuals or communities 3 as well 
as to difpatch all embaffies to foreign parts, either to treat of 
peace, or to denounce war; either to offer its advice and pro- 
te@tion, or to interpofe with its authority and commands, 
When foreign ambafladors arrive at Rome, the fenate receives 
them 
% Compar. Polyb. |. vic. 12. p. 481. & 1. vi. c. 20. p- 499. The military infti- 
tutions of the Romans called forth the whole energy of the ftate. With them, the 


public was every thing; the citizens, nothing. According to their age, ftrength, and 
ftature, they were draughted into the feveral legions, and divifions of legions 5 cohorts 


and maniples ; without the {malieft regard to their partialities and prejudices. Vid. 
Polyb. ubi fupra. : 


PL, Viete 120 p. 481. 
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them in the manner it may judge moft fit; and anfwers their 
demands as it may deem moft expedient. Thence, to Rrangers 
who come to Rome in the abfence of the confuls, the com- 
monwealth appears in no. other light than that of a finiple 
ariftocracy '. 

It may very naturally be inquired, what political funCtions, 
then, remain for the exercife of the people at.large? the 
greateft and moft important of all; for the people are the dif- 
penfers of rewardsand punifhments, They elect the magiltrates, 

they 


§ Polybius, 1. vii c. xiii- ps 432. I abridge the author’s narrative as much as atten= 
tion to perfpicuity will admit; yet I am fearful left his analyfis of the Roman govern- 
ment prove -tirefome to thofe,-who belide confidering the importance of the fubjet 


itfelf, do-not.continually keep-in view the important confequence that | would deduce: 
from his claborate difeuffion. Of all mixed governments, Polybius thinks the Roman,. 


as it ftood in his time, the beft model of a well-balanced commonwealth. He ob- 


ferves, however, that emergencies muft occur, that would infallibly deftroy its. 


equipoite. ‘His prediction was fulfilled ; as all fimilar prediGtions had been fulfilled 
concerning governments fimilarly conftituted.. I prefume not to maintain, that he 
chofe for his example, the beft model of mixed government that could poflibly have 
been felected. Perhaps the ancient government of the Cretans, whofe inftitutions, as 
well as manners, had fadly degenerated in bis time, migut Lave anfwered his purpofe 
better ; and the equipoife in the conttitutions. both of Carthage and of Sparta was 
maintained during a period of longer duration, though of lets: fpiendour. But the 
refult of his reafoning, confirmed by that. of all the great writers of antiquity, is, that 
every one of thofe mixed governments, in many of which there was a nice balance of 
political powers, and in fome of which the peop'e (as above proved) acted by their 
reprefentatives, yet I fay that every one of them contained in itfelt the feeds ef its 
diffolution. ‘T'heir radical infirmity originated not in thofe caufes to which it is 
univerfally afcribed, the want of reprefentation and a balance ; but it confilted princi- 
pally in this, that their firft magiftrates, by whatever title they might be diftinguithed, 
confuls, archons,. or kings, were incapable of performing what Aciitotle confiders as 
the main funétion of royalty, the defending theepoor from infult and the rich from in- 
jury, and thus Keeping the component parts of a ftate in their proper places,, and: 
thereby giving to the conftitution inalterable flability, 
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they impofe fines on thofé guilty of malverfation in office ; 
they alone can infli& the punifhment of death. The laws 
propofed by the fenate are either confirmed or rejected by the 
people ; and the people may-either ratify or annul all tranf 
actions between the fenate and foreign ftates *. 

In this complex form of the Roman conflitution, the moving 
powers are, according to Polybius, admirably adapted to the 
purpofes of harmonious co-operation, and of feafonable counter- 
action ; fince the parts reciprocally control each other, linked 
in a nice chain of mutual dependence. The confuls, at the 
head of their armies, depend both on the fenate and on the 
people; on the fenate, without whofe authority their foldiers 
cannot be provided with corn, or clothing, or pay ; which can 
either prorogue their command, or appoint new generals ; which” 
can aggrandize and emblazon their tranfactions, or depreciate, 
vilify, and obfcure them; and without whofe willingnefs to 
furnith the requifite expence, they cannot be gratified with the 
honour of a triumph. The confuls are‘ dependent, alfo, on the 
people, to whom, at the yeai’s end, they are refponfible for 
their behaviour in command; and to whom it belongs, either 
to ratify or to annul theit tranfaétions with foreign powers * 

The fenate and the people are held in a conneétion not lefs in- 
timate, which compels them mutually to refped& each other. The 
people alone can inflict the moft tremendous of all punifhments. 
They can diminith the colleflive honours of the fenate; they 
can abridge the fortunes of its members sand the veto of a 
fingle tribune, who is naturally the creature and the organ of 
the people, can flop all proceedings in the fenate, and even pre- 
vent the aflembling of that council. But the people, in return, 

muh 
® Polybius, ], vie c. xive ps 484, & feq. 1 Tbid. c. xv. pe 486, & feq. 
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mutt refpe&t the will of the fenators, both colle@tively and in- 
dividually ; for the Senators are their employers, paymafters, 
and judges. In every part of lialy there are innumerable 
works, confifting in build: and repairs; the culture of lands 
and gardens } the management of mines, rivers, and harbours, 
all which objets are let to farm by the cenfors, and undertaken 
by the people. There is {carcely a fingle Roman who is not 
dnvolved in thefe contraéts; fome farming under the cenfors ata 
certain price; others being partners with the farmers; a third 
clafs being fureties for them ; and a fourth, in fupport of thefe 
furctics, pledging their own fortunes to the ftate. But in en- 
forcing or modifying all fuch bargains, the power of the fenate 
is fupreme. This council can extend the time limited for per- 
formance; can lighten the conditions of the contract; and 
when any infeparable obftacle occurs, altogether releafe the 
contraétors. Befides this, in mott other civil caufes of magni- 
tude, judges are felected from the fenate. The people at large, 
therefore, will be careful how they provoke a body, from whofe 
mentbers: they-have-fe-mueh to hope, as well as fo much to. 
fear". Nor is there reafon to apprehend that they fhould 
wantonly thwart the inclinations of the confuls, to whofe au~- 
thority all the citizens both collectively ‘and individually are 
amenable in the field. From this fkilful adaptation and inti- 
mate dependence of the parts, that harmony of action refults by 
which the political machine is impelled regularly and rapidly 
towards its propofed goal"; refifting all attacks, furmounting 

every 





™ Polybius, I. vi. c. xvi. & xvii. p. 488, & feq. 
® There isa difference between mechanical and moral powers, afterwards hinted. 
at by Polybius. The former, aing neceflarily and invariably, will, when equal and 


contrary, deftroy each other. But in politics two contrary powers may exift fimul- 
ZER ; taneoully 3 
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every enemy, and continually extending the dominion of the 
republic. When the terrors of danger are exchanged for the 
joys of victory, and the minds of men might be elated and 
intoxicated through excefs of profperity, the benefit of a go- 
vernment of reciprocal control is eminently confpicuous ; 
fince thofe branches of the ftate that would tower too high, and 
expand too widely, are checked in their movements, and even 
anticipated in their tendencies, by the continual preffure of the 
powers to which they are obnoxious °. 


This is a glorious panegyric of the republic, as then confli- 
tuted, and then circumftanced. But Polybius “relu@tantly ac~ 
knowledges that the complement would foon ceafe to be appli- 

cable ; 


taneoufly ; and the movement of government, inftead of being weakened or ftopped, 
may be fometimes thereby ftrengthened and accelerated. In the Roman conttitution, 
befides the Csmitia Curiata, which was chiefly ufeful in arming military commanders 
with the fanétions and authority of religion, there exifted in Rome, from the time of the 
Publilian law enaGted in the 414th year of the city, two legiflative powers, the Camitia 
Tributa and the Comitia Centuriata ; the former founded on the balance of numbers ; 
and the latter, on the balance of property. A di@ator might be legaily uiamed by the 
Confuls, neither controlable in his exercife of power, nor accountable for his admi- 
niftration in office; which, thoug) limited to the fpace of fix months, afforded time 
fufficient for the fubverfion of a government. The power of the di@tator was occas 
fional and extraordinary ; but at all times the veto of a tribune was alike formidable. 
He might ftop all meafures and all deliberations ; and, as the tribunes were the crea~ 
tures of the multitude from which they derived their authority, they would often be 
inclined through intereft and vanity, to flatter popular paffions, and to blow up every 
guft of difcontent into a ftorm of fedition. Yet notwithftanding thefe feeming incon- 
gruities, the body politic was held together by the charms of victory and glory, and 
the neceffity of aéting continually againft innumerable enemies *, in defence of a 
country in which the great enjoyed pre-eminences and honours, and the people at 
large more freedom and more advantages than any other nation in the ancient world. 
Such was the ftate of Rome until that combination of circumftances was produced, 
which, as Polybius hints,the commonwealth would be unable to furmount. 


° Polybius, lL. vi. c. xviii. p. 492. 


* Externus metus, maximum concordia vinculum. Tit, Liv, 
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cable; for the component parts of the ftate would be kept in BOOK 
their proper places through reciprocal counteraction and con- , Vil. ; 


trol, only while the minds of men were neither inflamed by 
the luft of power, nor locfexed from the refiraint of principle ;- 
and while the commonwealth, continuing in a progreffive ftate 
of profperity, could difcharge in its colonizations and conquetts, 
thofe noxious humours which, unlefs drained by fuch outlets, 
mutt prove deftruétive to its vitals. But as the meafure of 
hational profperity was filled up’, the objeéts of individual 
ambition would be expanded and magnified ; and, while the 
affailing temptations augmented beyond bounds, the virtues to 
refift them would continually diminifh. The extortion of 
rapacity would keep pace with the profufion: of vanity; and 
the unworthy proceedings of the Great would finally terminate 
in their own ruin, and that of the republic ; for the people, 
provoked by the ambition and avarice of one party, and in- 
toxicated by the perfidious adulation of another, would begin 
to defpife law, to {purn authority ; and, fubjecting the concerns 
of their country tf théi? Gwn furious paffions, would eftablith 
under the fpecious names of liberty and equality, the worft and 
cruelleft of all tyrannies. This pofitical prophecy begun’ to 
be verified a few years after it was made, in the feditions of the 
Gracchi; and was completely accomplifhed in the future mif- 
fortunes of the republic. But it is worthy of remark, that 
Polybius concludes his difcourfe, after he has fhipwrecked the 
Romans on democracy ; leaving them to infer from his general 
theory 

P rg Umepangry weer dvareioy aSvpera aGinntais P- 576. I have paraphrafed this paflage of 
Polybius by comparing it with what Ariftotle predi&ts concerning the deftiny of 


Carthage. We learn from the Roman hiftosians in general, that the complete 
colonization of Italy had the effect afcribed to it in the text. 
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theory of political revolutions, that this tyrannical democracy 


, mutt neceffarily terminate in the exaltation of a fingle defpot 4, 


The want of conftitutional firmnefg in the bet regulated 
ftates of antiquity, produced a very general. opinion, that na- 
tions, as well as individuals, had their youth and old age; 
their maturity, decline, and confequent difluiuwion. "This 
opinion is warmly patronized by Plato"; it is maintained like» 
wife by Polybius; it was firft refuted by Ariftotle; and it is 
alio rejected by Cicero’% But it remained for modern times to 
thew, how the vigour of monarchy, acting by refponfible in- 
ftruments only, could retain the component parts of a ftate uns 
alterably in their proper fpheres ; and how the merely executive 
part of government, though clearly diftin@ from the fovereignty, 
might be armed with fufficient power to uphold law, but; wjth- 
out either the power or the will to fubvert liberty. Had this 
political arrangement been eftablihed in the fice ftates of an- 

tiquity, 

9 According to Ariftotle’s principles, the repubhieof Rome efifoyed one advantage 

in common with the great republic of modern growth ; viz. its greatnefs: for the 
parties which neceffarily prevail in all popular governments rendering them peculiarly 
liable to the perntcious interference of foreign powers, the ftability of a great republic 
confidered in relation to external_caufes of deftru@tion, whether by force or fraud, muft 
be much firmer than that of a fmall'ohe. But the modern commonwealth is deftitute 
of two advantages which had a tendency to preferve the ancient. Firft,a Permanent 
fenate, which gave the ftate continuity of exiftence, and tranfmitted ftom one Zenerae 
tion to-another the fame plans and purpofes ;~ and fecondly, the di@atorial and tribu- 
nicial powers, which, however liable to. abufe,. feem indifpenfably neceflary in every 
populous community governed. on the republican plan, for feafonably fufpending the 


adverle exertion of exafperated factions ; and thereby Preventing contrarieties of in~ 
tereft from continually degenerating into fources of fedition, 


* Plato de Republic. 1. viii. p. 12, & feq. edit. Ficin.. 
* Debit enim conftituta fic effe civitas, ut seterna fit. Ttaque nullus interitus eft 


reipublica naturalis, ut hominis, in quo mors non modo neceflaria eft, verum etiam. 
optanda perfepe. Fragment de Repub. |. iii. 
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tiquity, they-would not have been Hable to thofe perpetual 
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abufes of power, which, as Polybius fays, are by a natural 10= pm pnnmed 


ceffity', fubverfive of ariftocracies and democracies ; nor would 
there have been room for that unbounded ambition, which, in 
all great and profperous ftates, tends, by a neceffity equally in- 
evitable, to the deftruétion of mixed governments, how nicely 
foever in other refpects their texture may be combined, and 
their elements may be balanced. Enterprifing demagogues 
and fortunate generals would not merely have been refifted in 
their exertions by the counteraction of equals and rivals, until 
the bloody confli& ended in the ruin of public liberty; but they 
would have been repreffed in their tendencies, and overawed in 
their hopes, by a power far mightier to fave than they were to 
deftroy ; but a power, whofe ftrength would be changed into 
weaknefs, whenever it attempted to violate liberty, and infringe 
the laws *. . 


t The natural neceflity of political revolutions is maintained by Machiavel. 
Hiftory of Florence, }. i. fub initio; whofe opinions on the fubjeét, and even turn of 
expreffion, are copied by Hume- Hiftory of England, vol. ii. p. 441. Edit. 1767- 


4 [sit neceflary to obferve as a corollary to this difcourfe, that a neighbouring nation, 
if fhe confulted her fuppofed intereft and the fafety ofher republican government, would 
inftantly relinquifh the career of ambition, and difband her armies more eagerly and 
more cheerfully than ever fhe collected them? The ftability of her democratical confti- 
tution can refult only from giving to her national guards or militia a decided fu- 
periority over foldiers by profeffion. But how many ftubborn difficulties will prefert 
themfelves in attempting to realife this project !: Should many of the requifition men 
be defirous to return to their families, and fhould the numerous bodies of foreigners 
in the fervice be difcharged without danger, and without tumult, yet who will be 
able to perfuade the French veterans to forfake their arms, their generals, and their 
military habits of life; and prevail on the greater part of them to mix with the peaceful 
mafs of citizens, while the remainder is difperfed over an extenfive frontier? Yet unlefs 
this is done, it is morally impoffible that France fhould long enjoy even the name or 
appearance of a republic. I leave this note as it ftood before the,recent revolution of 
the fourth of September. 
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BOOK VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


Of republics of bufoandmen—Of manufaéturers and merchants.— 
Imperfettions of democracy.—Oligarchy.—Mulitary and naval 
Sorce.— Branches of executive magiftracy.— Magifirates for 
protecting commerce and contratts—Of police—Of revenue— 
Courts of record.—Controllers of public accounts.—Different 
orders of priefis.—-Superintendauts of education and morals. 


N former books, we analyfed and examined the complex 
ftructure of government, and explained the nature and the 
differences of the deliberative, the judicial, and the executive, 
powers. The deliberative power, properly conftitutes the fove- 
reignty, fince the prover office of magiftrates and judges con- 
fifts in obeying its will, and in executing its orders. We 
fhewed, alfo, what are the political arrangements, which in the 
appointment of magiftrates, and in the conftitution of councils 
and tribunals, are beft adapted to each form of government ; and 
defcribed what are the ative powers by which every political 
fabric may be fhaken and fubverted, as well as what are the re- 
fifting forces by which it may be uphcld and perpetuated. But 


as governments, included under the fame fpecific name, differ. 
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thofe materials are arranged, it is neceffary further’ to examine 
thofe materials and that arrangement ; to confider whether, for 
inftance, a democracy or an oligarchy contains all the conftituent 
elements, which are commonly deemed effential to democracies 
or oligarchies ; or whether they contain only a certain propor- 
tion of thofe elements mixed with others of a different kind’; 
what is the effect of this compofition on good government in 
general, and what combinations are beft adapted to each country 
or nation in particular. We begin by treating of democracy *. 
Liberty is the foundation and fcope of democracy ; and it is 
not unufual to hear that in this government alone, the charms 
of liberty are difplayed. Liberty itfelf is allowed to be founded 
on juftice ; but the juftice of democracies, being meafured by 
arithmetical’ equality, requires that each individual citizen 
fhould enjoy the fame political advantages with every other 
citizen, and that the will as well as the intereft of the greater 
number fhould always be preferred to the will and the intereft 
of the leffer. It is the nature, therefor., of democracy, that 
offices of executive magiftracy fhould be held by rotation ; and 
that in the deliberative aflembly, the poor fhould always prevail 
over the rich, becaufe the clafs of the poor is every where the 
more 


Y Ariftotle having ftated the contents of the preceding Books, goes on to confider 
the different kinds of governments diftinguifhed by the fame fpecific name, dpa rs mips 
axnvuy ste Aowzor, “© and at the fame time to examine any remaining particulars which 
bear a reference to the fubje@ of his prefent work;”’ which is fufficient to thew that 
this Book, as I have obferved in the Introduction, is chiefly fupplemental. 

2 Ariftotle fays that the refult of the cvdvacuo, “ the conjunctions of elements,” 
was not fufficiently attended to in his own times. 


+ omit fome parts of this chapter, becaufe the obfervations contained in them are 
afterwards more clearly exprefled. 


» See vol. i. b. v. c. 4. p. 266. 
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more numerous. This laft circumftance is confidered as the 
beft proof, or moft evident fign of liberty ; and the fecond is, 
that each individual may live as he lifts ; for to live agreeably 
to the will of another is, according to the maxim of democrats, 
to be a flave. On the bafis, therefore, of thefe principles, the 
following democratical laws may be erected. That every 
citizen fhould be capable of holding offices; and where election 
prevails, that every citizen fhould be an elector. That the 
general will fhould govern each individual ; but that each in- 
dividual, in his turn, fhould be appointed to declare and execute 
this will. ‘That offices fhould be diftributed by lot, if not all 
offices, at leaft all fuch as do not require the peculiar advantages 
of {kill and experience. That a qualification in point of for- 
tune be not requifite for holding any employment; at leaft, 
that this qualification be exceedingly fmall. That the fame 
office (military offices excepted) be not held twice fucceffively 
by the fame perfon ; and that all offices fhould be of as fhort 
duration as circumftances will admit. That all the citizens be 
capable of being appointed judges of the law as well as of the 
faét in all forts of caufes, and refpeéting all forts of perfons ; or, 
if this be thought too general, in all important caufes, and 
refpecting all diftinguifhed perfons ; for example, in all poli- 
tical queftions, in impeachments, and even in private contracts, 
where the objet is confiderable. That the fovergiguty refide 
in the national affembly, and be as fparingly imparted as poffible 
to particular magiftrates. Of all magiftracies, that leaft re- 
pugnant to the genius of democracy is the fenate; but when 
falaries and fees are granted for the difcharge of public duties, 
the authority even of the fenate muft foon vanith; for the 
rapacity of the people will fpeedily bring all public bufineis 

3F2 before 
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before the national affembly, and draw all law-fuits and trials 
before their own tribunals Salaries and fees, therefore, are 
effential to the completion of democracy ; magiftrates, whofe 
uninterrupted fun@tions require that they fhould mefs together 4, 
mult live at the public expence ; and fhould occafional meetings 
pais unrewarded, yet the people at large muft be paid for at- 
tending thofe ftated and periodical affemblies, the returns of 
which are regulated by law for the neceflary difcharge of 
public bufinefs, Birth, wealth, education, morals are the ele- 
ments of ariftocracies; the elements of democracies, therefore, 
muft be of a contrary kind; bafenefs of extraction, grofs igno- 
Trance, poverty, and profligacy% No hereditary, no _perpe- 
tual magiftracy can exift under fuch a government ; and if any 
thing of that nature had formerly found place in the country, 
the power of fuch a magiftrate muft be abolithed; or if his 
title be allowed to remain, the honour of bearing it muft not be 
conferred by eleétion, but committed to the blind decifion of 
chance. Such are the common properties refulting from the 

form 


¢ Ariftotle fubjoins, that this had been obferved in the preceding Book ; an obferva- 
tion which might have led his editors to a better arrangement of his treatife of politics, 
than that hitherto given. 


4 Ariftotle here enumerates ras wexas xarta dixernpe xaos Cudw ; that is, magiftrates 
refpectively entrufted with executive, judiciary, and deliberative powers ; who, as 
well as the citizens at large convened in the txxdenctas xvgsas, OF ftated affemblies, ought 
according to the principles of fimple democracy to be paid for political labours. But 
if the public revenues cannot fuffice for this profufion of expence, then thofe magif- 
trates at leaft muft be renumerated, whofe uninterrupted funétions require that they 
fhould mefs together ; and with them it appears from B. vi. c. xiii. that he means to 
clafs, as to this particular, the citizens convened in the {tated and periodical aflemblies. 


® The word €a:aucsa denotes mean fordid labour 3 but Ariftotle, by faying that the 
elements of democracy are directly the reverfe of thofe which conftitute ariftocracy, 
fhews that he here intends the manners and morals refulting from that degrading 
fpecies of labour; and what thefe manners and morals are, he explains below in 
chapter iv. of this Book. 
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form of a fimple democracy, and deducible from the definitions 
given by the partifans of that government of juftice, equality, 
and liberty. : 
The imperfeétion of thefe definitions appears in the mifchief 
of their confequenees’, Yet the number of inhabitants, or 
populoufnefs, is, doubtlefs, the firft element in the compofition 
of ftates ; and to the intereft of the people at large, due regard, 
therefore, ought to be had in the diftribution of advantages and 
honours, But populoufnefs, though the firt and principal, is 
not the only element effential to the end and purpofe of every 
political affociation ; the well-being, comfort, or happinefs of the 
affociated members. Towards the producing and fecuring of 
this comfortable fubfiftence of the community, other powers 
muft co-operate; property, education, morals ; without which 
it is impoffible that any civil partnerfhip or commonwealth can 
anfwer' the purpofe of the partners *. How then are we to 
combine the other elements or caufes of political advantage 
with mere numbers? How, for jnflance,wis- the regard due to 
property, a thing effential to the exiftence of ftates, to be re- 
conciled with the intereft of the people at large, and the rights 
of the majority. Shall we divide the ftate into the two claffes 
; of 
f T have here inferted this obfervation, which occurs below, for the fake of perfpi- 
cuity. The fame inducement has made me tranfpofe fome other fentences, and alfo 


expand the author’s brevity by ufing the fame words which he himfelf employs on 
other occafions when treating fimilar fubjects. 

® Cicero frequently borrows and adorns this fentiment: Refpublica eft res -populi. 
Populus autem non omnes coetus multitudinis, fed coetus juris confenfu, et utilitatis 
communione fociatus. “ A commonwealth is the wealth of the people; but the 
people are not a mere collection or multitude of human beings ; but a multitude affo~ 


ciated according to the principles of juftice, and for the fake of utility.” Fragment, de 
Repub. I. iii. - 
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of the rich and poor, and reckon the votes of five hundred of 
the former, equal to the votes of a thoufand of the latter? Or 
retaining this divifion, fhall an equal number of deputies be chofen 
from the clafs of the poor andifrom the clafs of the rich ; and thall 
thefe deputies, united in one affembly, appoint by the majority of 
voices, the magiftrates and judges? According to the partifans of 
democracy, the political fcales ought to be balanced by the mere 
weight of numbers; according to the partifans of oligarchy, 
the greateft weight of property ought always to prevail. How 
can thofe contrarieties be harmonifed into fyftem, but by cone 
fidering wealth and numbers as elements of equal importance, 
or mere units, of which the greater number of fra@ional parts * 
muft always prevail over the leffer? Suppofe, for inftance, 
twenty poor and ten rich, and that fifteen of the poor and four 
of the rich are of the fame opinion: it is plain, that in this cafe 
there is a greater acceffion of wealth to the fide of numbers, 
than of numbers to the fide of wealth. Numbers, therefore, 
muft prevail; but the contrary would happen if the fix rich, 
exceeding half the reprefentation of wealth, had been joined by 
ten of the poor, which is half the reprefentative of numbers. 
When the oppofite fides are equally balanced, it will be neceflary 
to caft lots, or to ‘have recourfe to the expedients employed in 
doubtful cafes by tribunals and affemblies. Difficult as it cer- 
tainly is, nicely to adjuft contrarieties, and to difcover the 
true theory of political arrangements, it is far more difficult to 
keep the component paits in their proper places, and to reftrain 
the injuftice of domineering faGtions. The inferior party are 
great 

* The Greeks, it is known, employed proportion for anfwering the purpofe of 


fraQions ; but in explaining Ariftotle’s fenfe, I have preferred a language familiar va 
the modern reader. 4 
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great fticklers for juftice; but thofe that are uppermoft fet its 
maxims at defiance’. : ; 

We have fhewn that there are different kinds of democracies, 
neceflarily refulting from the variety of materials of which ‘they 
are compofed, and the various diftribution of thofe materials in 
the political ftre@ture. Every democracy is a government of 
the majority ; but this government may be more or lefs tem- 
pered in proportion as wealth, birth, morals, and other circum- 
ftances, befides the mere ftrength of numbers, are refpected by 
the fundamental laws of the conftitution, and preferred in the 
diftribution of offices and honours, The principal differences 
of democracies refult, however, from the different qualities of 
the people that enter into their compofition ; and communities 
are thus marked with charateriftic diftinétions by their various 
modes of procuring the neceffaries of life; or, according to the 
various occupations of agriculture, pafturage, manufactures, 
and commerce. Agreeably to this divifion, the beft kind 
of democracy, and likewife the moft ancient on record, is 
that in which-the~peeple-febit by agriculture ; becaufe the 
beft clafs of working people are thofe employed in the rural 
labours of agriculture and pafturage, efpecially the former ; and 
the manners and habits of hufbandmen are alfo the beft 
adapted to counteraét the evil tendency of ‘democratic inftitu- 
tions. From their poverty mixed with fimplicity, thofe 

elaffes 


i This lamentation is often made by the hiftorians of Rome, even during the ages 
moft diftinguifhed for political moderation. “ Sed alter femper ordo gravis alterius 
modeftiz erat.” The reafon is fubjoined. “ Adeo maderatio tuendz Jibertatis, dum 
zquari velle fimulando ita fe quifque extollit, ut deprimat alium, in difficili eft: 
cavendoque ne metuant homines, metuendos ultro fe efficiunt: et injuriam a nobis 
repulfam, tanquam aut facere aut pati neceffe fit, injungimus aliis.” Tit. Liv. 1. iti. 
¢. ]xv. In the introduétion to this book, I have endeavoured to point out the means 
by which the evil may be cured. 
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BOOK. claffes of men are lefs inclined than any others, to affemble 
‘ wee , frequently or tumultuoufly ; and fummoned to daily labour by 


the voice of Nature herfelf, they learn to prefer the certain 
profits of indultry to the precarious acquifitions of ‘rapine. 
When allowed to retain their own, they covet not the property 
of others. To them it is a more agreeable tafk, to cultivate 
their fields, than to compofe laws; and they do not much care 
to attend the national affembly, unlefs they be well rewarded for 
their political labours, The greater part of _mankind are, in 
fact, more defirous of gain, than ambitious of honour, As a 
proof of this obfervation, we may allege the hufbandmen or 
peafants of old, who patiently brooked abfolute monarchy ; and 
alfo the peafants of our own times, who quietly endure oli- 
garchy, provided they are not ftripped of their property, nor 
difturbed in their labours; by which fome of them acquire: 
opulence, and all of them avoid indigence. The alteration of 
the government will not alter their propenfities and habits, 
which they will carry with them into democracy itfelf ; where 
thofe of them who have any fecds of ambiticn, will find them- 
felves fufficiently gratified by the right of ele@ing their ma- 
giftrates, and of exa@ting an account of their adminiftration, 
In fome democracies, the people at large are feldom convened 
in the deliberative or elective affemblies, At Mantinza, the 
ufual magiftrates were named by deputies previoufly appointed, 
and the nation continued well fatisfied with this arangeinent ; 
becaufe cach individual might become a deputy in his turn, and 
thus enjoy the advantage of deciding the public refolutions, 





and of appointing, approving, and judging thofe invefted with 
executive power. This form of democracy prevailed among 
the fhepherds and hufbandmen of Arcadia. But it is ufual, 

and 
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and highly ufeful, in the beft fort of democracies, though they 
entruft to the people at large the eleGiion and judgment of ma- 
giftrates, to enact, however, that the principal offices of govern- 
ment fhould be held by men of a certain cenfus, or, without 
fpecifying any fixgd..cenfas, to enjoin that fuch great offices 
fhould be conferred on thofe rich enough to difcharge them 
difintereftedly and honourably. Such a conftitution is well 
regulated, for power will be adminiftered by the fitteft perfons, 
whofe talents are the objects of public approbation ; and whofe 
honours, not bringing with them any profit, will not be the 
objects of popular envy. The fuperior ranks of men will be 
contented with an arrangement which liberates them from the 
hard condition of being occafionally governed by their inferjors; 


and they will themfelves govern uprightly, becaufe.they are re-_ 


fponfible to the people at large for their behaviour in office: 
magiftrates not refponfible are incompatible with any kind 
of good government, fince power uncontrolled fuits not the 
frailty of human nature. _ 

‘This then is the bef® kind of democracy, becaufe rcfulting 
from the beft quality of the people, the beft daily accupations, 


and the beft confequent habits An important queftion, there-. 


fore, arifes, how are we to mould the people into this mof 
ufeful form? The anfwer will be found in the legiilation of 
ancient and moft flourifhing ftates, whofe inftitutions encouraged 
agricultare in preference to all other employments. In fome 
countries it was a law, that no individual fhould poffefs above ‘a 
certain meafure of ground; in others, this regulation was con- 
fined to lands within a limited diftance from the capital. 
Some commonwealths have enacted that no family fhould be 


allowed to part with its original lot of Tand, or ancient inherit~" 
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ance; and-a law of Oxylus* forbids any man to mort- 
gage beyond a certain proportion of his eftate. The Aphytzi' 
are 2 populous community with a diminitive territory, yet are 
all of them cultivators of the ground; ‘becaufe, though a quali- 
fication in land is neceflary for holding offices and honours, yet 
is this qualification fo {mall in value or extent, that even the 
pooreft inhabitants may eafily acquire it. It is impoffible to 
miftake the fpirit of fuch regulations, which, while they pre- 
vent one clafs of men from occupying more lands than they 
can themfelves cultivate, call forth the induftry of the other 
clafs by afligning to them lands. of their own, and thereby 
giving them a fubje€t on which that induftry is always moft 
cheerfully exercifed. 

Next to a community of hufbandmen, a nation fubfifting by 
pafturage is the fitteft for being formed into a democracy. 
There is much fimilarity.in thofe two modes of life; andias a 
pxepargtive for war,.,due daily occypations and _confequent 
habits of the fhepherd are admirably calculated... He is. .ac- 


‘cuftomed to,fleep im the open air, to march regularly, to encamp 


cautioully 5 while his body .is hardened by exercife, his mind 
is fharpened by vigilance. All other demecracies are ofa far 
inferior ftamp ; for their materials are not capable of, Teceiving 
any elegant or lating impreflion. They are compofed of 
wretched labourers and mean mechanics, of manufacturers con- 
demned to unwholefome air and diftorting poftures, of rapacious 
failors and greedy merchants, who navigate and trade for no 

; other 


* King of the Elians. Sce Hiftory of Ancient Greece, vol. i. c. iii. & v- 

* In fome editions they are called Aphetali Plutarch in Lyfand. p. 444, calls them 
Aphygei. They inhabited the peninfula Pallene in the region of Chalcig.on the coaft 
of Thrace or Macedon. See Hiftory of Ancient Greece, v. ii. c. xv. p. 196, & feq. 
and Strabo Excerpt. |. viii. p. 330. 
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other purpofe than that of gain ; a purpofe miean in itfelf, and 
meanly or wickedly attained, fometimes by fraud, and fome- 
times by rapine. Men fubfifting by continual deceit and mutual 
depredation, muft live together in crowds, tumbling over -each 
other in populous cities, and ready at the beck of every feditious 
demagogue to affemble tumultuoufly, and to ac outrageoully. 
But in a commonwealth of hufbandmen, families are fcattered at 
due diftances by the neceffity of their daily labours. The citi- 
zens juftle not with each other ; and their circumftances neither 
vequire nor admit the frequency of popular conventions. At is 
for this reafon that a country of great extent, and which eafily 
afforded room for the continual diffufion of colonies at wide 
diftances from the capital, might be improved, fortified, and 
embellifhed by agriculture alone and its fubfervient arts, and 
might enjoy, under nearly a fimple democratic form, the bene- 
fits refulting from mixed policy ™. 

“The properties and habits of hufbandmen, as diftinguifhed 
from mercenary labourers on the one hand, and from manu- 
fadturers, merchants, and tradefmeucon-thevatherg-wre fo emi- 
nthtly confpicuous and fo incomparably better afipted to the 
peaceful enjoyment of every fpecies of freedom *, that event in 
countries where a‘gréat proportion of the inhabitants fubfitts by 
arts and commerce, the city tribes ought never to aflemble 
feparately ; every convention, to be lawful, ought to be at- 

tended 


® Ariftotle fays, that fuch people may eftablith an ufeful democracy, and a moriruas 
which he has before explained to be a mixed government, and the beft forth of re~ 
publicanifm. But the fpirit of his obfervation would evaporate in a literal verfion. 

» Flow much does a great modern democracy miftake its true intereft, when it is 
inflamed by the jealoufy of trade, and is ready to begin or carry on war in order to 
attain commercial fuperiority, or even commercial equality! 
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tended by deputies from the country; fo that the noxious 
humours engendered in market-places and courts of juttice, 
may be fweetened and purified by a due mixture of more 

wholefome rhaterials°; ©: | 
- Such then is the conftitution ofthe bef&kind of democracy. 
The other kinds are more or lefs praifeworthy, in-propertion as 
every fpecies of venality is more or lefs completely extirpated ; 
for public fun@tions, gratuitoufly difcharged, are neither the 
objeis of jealoufy nor the fources of faction; they are not 
fcrambled for by unprincipled indigence as inftruments of 
profit or pleafure. They are not received as a gift, but under- 
taken as a tafk by men of property and integrity, who are 
covetous of nothing but public gratitude. The laft and worft 
fpecies of democracy, by its political arrangements, admits, and, 
by the allurement of fees and falaries, attraéts and entices all 
conditions of men to the exercife of every department of 
executive as well as deliberative authority. It is not every 
city or cottimontvealth that is at all fufceptible of fuch a con- 
ftitution ; and to render it permanent in any cotntry, fatutary 
laws and habitual difcipline muft countera&t and control the 
vicious principle of the government. In order to introduce 
this form of policy, demagogues think they can never too much 
ftrengthen the popular party. Baftards, children defcended 
from the intermarriages of citizens and ftrangers, all forts of 
materials, howfoever impure and corrupt, are confidered 
as proper aliment for fuch a conftitution, Yet it is certain 
that this progreffion in degeneracy has its limit. For when 
the promulenous rabble too much overpower the rich and 
noble, 


© How wonderfully are our author’s remarks illuftrated by a hiftory, which. be 
could not know, I mean the Roman! See Livy, b. ix. c. xlvi.. 
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noble, thefe latter clafles of men refume courage from defpair, 
and, as haffpened at Cyrené’, deftroy their. oppreffors. The 
regulations once adapted by that African republic, and, after- 
wards employed by Clifthenes at Athens, are ufeful in . efta- 
blithing democracies. Ancient diftinGions are to be done 
away ; ancient aflociations, civil and facred, are to be abolifhed ; 
new tribes-are to be created; new and common folemnities to 
be inftituted ; and every expedient to. be employed that may 
have a tendency to ftamp the people with one uniform charac- 
ter, and reduce them all to the fame level. Democracy may 
alfo borrow ufeful hints from tyranny. The unbridled licence 
of women, boys, and flaves is conformable to the nature and 
principle of democracies and tyrannies. Above all, demagogues 
mutt never ceafe~to-eonvince the people that under their fa- 
vourite democracy, they will be: at liberty to live as they lift ; 
this will procure for them the affiftance of the majority ; for 
the greater part of mankind will always be better pleafed to 
live licentioufly, than to fubmit to the reftraints of falutary 
difcipline. , fata 
Gt is, therefore, an eafy matter to eftablifh a democracy ; but 
the difficulty lies in rendering it permanent.. Laws, therefore, 
of every kind, written and unwritten, muft continually be 
thaped- and fitted to thofe ends and purpofes, which, when at- 
tained, give ftability to the popular conftitution; and of laws, 
thofe are to be reckoned the beft and the moft. democratical, 
which tend to uphold the power, not thofe which flatter the 
paffions of the majority. Jt is ufual with the demagogues of 
the 
? Hiftory of Ancient Greece, v. i. ¢: viii- p- 347- This country, whofe hiftory 


I fhall have occafion fully to relate, fourithed as a kingdom or ariftocracy, and-decayed. 
asademocracy. Vid. Plutarch in Lucull. 
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B Oo kK the preient age to gratify the rapacity of the multitude by un- 
: : juft impeachments and corrupt judgments. But mé&n fincerely 


How they 
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rendered 
More mo- 
derate and 
lefs expen- 
five, 


attached to popular government, ought to counteraét thofe 
dangerous and difgraceful meafures by getting it eftablifhed as 
a law, that confifcated property fhall sot be divided among the 
people, but confecrated to the gods; a law by which private 
peculation might be punifhed without provoking public rapa- 
city, fince the multitude would no longer accufe wantonly, or 


wickedly condemn, thofe of whofe forfeitures they would not 


expet to reap the fpoils. All groundlefs impeachments ought 
alfo to be repreffed by fevere penalties; and every method 
employed to convince the rich and noble, that thofe invefted 
with power are not their enemies. 

Democracies of the laft and worft kind are fometimes fo popu- 
lous, that the public revenues are infufficient to defray the 
ordinary expences of government, without the dangerous aid 
of fines and confifcations.. When this happens to be the cafe, no 
unneceflary affemblies ought ever to be held ; and bufinefs muft 
be difpatched in the courts of juftice with all poffible expedition. 
In confequence of thefe arrangements, the expences of govern- 
ment will be lefs oppreflive to men of property ; and although 
the attendance only of the poorer claffes be rewarded by fees, 
yet the higher rartks alfo will for the moft part attend both 
the aflembly and the tribunals, becaufe thort and unfrequent 
abfences from their private affairs will not prove ruinous to their 
fortunes ; and under the control of the beft citizens, delibera- 
tions will be more moderate, and decifions more equitable. 
When revenues, on the other hand, fuperabound, it is now 
ufual with demagogues to divide the furplus among the poor ; 
but this is pouring water into a fieve. A good ftatefman, in- 

: ftead 
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flead of being contented with occafionally relieving the wants 
of the poor, will continually ftrive to better their condition ; 
and when he gives them property, will ufe the beft means for 
rendering that property permanent and produétive. The 
public favings ought not be {quandered away in temporary and 
fruitlefsdonatives, but accumulated to fuch an amount, that 
when diftributed to the induftrious and deferving poor, they 
will enable. them to purchafe and cultivate a few acres of 
land of their owa, (which, is incomparably the beft ufe of public 
bounty,) or to acquire the materials and inftruments neceflary 
for carrying on manufactures and commerce. “When the na~ 
tional favings are too: fcanty to admit of ufeful diftribution to 
individuals, they mufi then be divided among the moft de- 
ferving diftri€ts; and the rich, who defray the neceflary ex- 
pences of government, mult be liberated from the burden of 
ufele(s entertainments and frivolous but expenfive exhibitions. 
By fuch political arrangements, the Carthaginian nobles ac- 
quired the affection of the people, whofe induftry they en- 
couraged in cultivating the cixcumjacent territory. It belongs, 
furely, to the good fenfe as well as to the liberality of the higher 
ranks of men, to excite, by every means in their power, the- 
produdtive labour of their inferiors. The example of the 
wealthy Tarentines is worthy of imitation ; who, by communi- 
cating many ufes of their eftates to the people at large, obtained 


univerfal good-will, and greatly improved their poffeffions. 


At Tarentum, indeed, the populace were farther foothed by the 
law which enaéted that fome public offices fhould be diftributed 
by. lot, while others were conferred by fuffrage. When the 
fame magiftracy confifts of feveral members, this inftitution 
may be ufefully varied by appointing fome members by lot, and 

; others. 
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others by fuffrage. Such are the arrangements which ought 
to prevail in democracies. 

As to oligarchies, it is plain ‘that they muft be conftituted on 
principles totally different; fince the higheft. intenfion of oli- 
garchy is. diametrically oppofite to the highe&aintenfion of 


. democracy. In proportion as oligarchies and democracies rem 


cede from their higheft intenfion, that is, from the worft confti- 
tution of each, a tumultuary populace on one hand, and a 
tyrannical’ cabal on the other, the diftance between them is 
gradually diminifhed ; each preferving, however, its diftin@ive 
character, till, by continual -approximations, they finally run 
into.each. other, and blend harmonioufly in a well-conftituted 
republic. In that fpecies of oligarchy which we call the firft 
and beft, becaufe it moft refembles a mixed government, retain=. 
ing nothing of oligarchy but its undue preference of wealth to 
other political elements, there ought to be a double cenfus, or 
two forts of qualifications, of which the loweft ought to entitle 
thofe poffeffed of it to-holdwall.she inferiog magiftracies, By 
this means, the beft portion of the citizens would have a dire& 
and perfonal intereft in fupporting the authority of government, 
and in defending the honours of that privileged order, which, 
by enjoying the higheft cenfus would. be exclufively entitled 
to form the fupreme council; and to adminifter the great offices 
of ftate. Between this fpecies of oligarchy and that which is 
the laft and worft, there are feveral intermediate kinds ; each 
requiring additional props to preferve it, in proportion to the 
narrownefs of its bafe. “The laft and worft kind of all is the 
moft difhcultly upheld, requiring the utmoft delicacy of manage- 
ment. Bodies well conftituted, and hardily difciplined, refit 
and furmount the viciflitudes and fhocks of life; a ‘thip well 

5 conftituted, 
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conftituted, and well manned, defies the aflailing tempeft; but 
a puny habit and a leaky veflel are expofed to the danger of 
finking under the leaft adverfe accident. A narrow oligarchy, 
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magiftrates, counteracting by moderation and good difcipltine 
that tumult of paffion and intereft which is always: ready to 
affail its fecurity. 

Forms of government, we have faid, are relative to local 
circumftances, by which they. are often modified, upheld, or 
fubverted. For local circumftances powerfully influence the 
compofition of armies, and the compofition of armies often 
decides the nature of the conftitution. As communities are 
compofed chiefly, of four clafles of men, hufbandmen, manu- 
fadturers, merchants, and mechanics *, fo there are chiefly four 
elements that compofe national ftrength ; cavalry, heavy-armed 
infantry, light infantry, and feamen. A champaign country, 
by its fitnefs for rearing and maintaining cavalry, is the beft 
adapted for the eftablifhing and fupporting an oligarchy, be- 
caufe men of wealth only are capable of rearing and maintain- 
ing any confiderable number of horfes. The next kind of 
oligarchy may be defended by heavy-armed troops, fince to 
purchafe and keep in repair complete and well-tempered armour, 
only falls within the reach of perfons pofflefled of no mean 
fhare of opulence. But light infantry and feamen are, on the 
contrary, inftruments entirely adapted to the eftablifhment or 
fupport of democracy; and where the national ftrength is 
chiefly compofed of fuch elements, it will be difficult for an 


oligarchy to fubfift. 
The 
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The beft expedient which can, in that cafe, be employed for 


i 4. Propping an edifice always ready to fall in pieces, is to imitate 
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tica of light troops with the heavy-armed men and the cavalry, 
often fupply by arrangement the .defe€t of numbers. This 
proportion of light troops muft be raifed from the youth of 
moft honourable defcent, and efpecially the fons of the ma- 
giftrates, carefully fele€ted and diligently exercifed, whofe zeal 
and merit will render them the fitteft champions of the oli- 
garchy. But the difeafe of fuch a conftitution is too dangerous 
to admit of hope from the application of one fingle remedy. It 
will be prudent, therefore, gradually to impart a fhare of the 
government to perfons chofen from the people at large, either, 
as before-mentioned, to thofe who have acquired a certain 
cenfus; or, a3 was eftablifhed at Thebes, to thofe who have 
ceafed cultivating for a certain number of years all mean and 
mercenary employments ; or thirdly, in imitation of Marfeilles, 
we may affociate to government abilities and virtues, in what- 
ever clafé of citizens they may be found. For the fafety of 
oligarchies, it is neceffary that the great offices of flate fhould 
be burdenfome. The people at large will be inclined to tolerate 
exclufive honours’ that are dearly purchafed, and to pardon 
generous. ambition, that is rewarded by nothing but an 
expenfive pre-eminence. At entering upon offsee, oligarchic 
magiftrates ought to be f{umptuous in their entertainments, and 
magnificent in their prefents. Archite@ural embellithments of 
the city, coftly dedications in the temples, ought to difplay and. 
perpetuate their patriotic munificence. But inftead of following 
thefe faluery maxims, which can alone give permanence to. 

theiz- 
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their order, the nobles of the prefent day are equally coveteus 
of wealth and ‘ambitious of honour ; and uniting infolent pride 
with greedy rapacity, the oligarchies, in which they bear fway, 
are nothing better than little democracies. : 

Having thus examined the general diftribution of the powers 
of government, relatively to the principal elements of which 
communities are effentially compofed, it remains to confider 
the neceffary divifions of the executive authority, and to ex- 
plain how many and what kinds of magiftrates ought to be 
eftablithed in every well-regulated commonwealth. . In fmall 
ftates, it is plain, there cannot be fo many perfons {pared from 
employments of productive induftry, for exercifing ufeful but 
unproduétive offices, as in ftates that are larger and more 
populous. Yet every commonwealth, that completely anfwers 
the end of its inftitution, muft contain nearly the fame varieties 
of executive magiftracy ; fince, without fome offices, a commu- 
nity could not fubfift at all; and without others it could not 
fubfitt happily. It is neceflary, therefore, to know what are 
thofe offices that admit of acctmulation, and what are thofe 
that require partition ; what are thofe offices that may be eafily 
and fafely exercifed by the fame perfon, and what are thofe 
that cannot prudently be intrufted to the fame. hands, The 
folution of this queftion muft be derived from confidering the 
number and nature of thofe offices that refult from the great 
purpofes of political fociety; the fubfiftence, accommodation, 
fecurity, and comfort of its conftituent members. 

The general end of the political partnerfhip is the well-being 
of the partners. Men affociate together and unite their efforts, 
that the operations of the whole community may terminate as 
nearly as poffible in the happinefs of each individual citizen. 
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But in order to attain, by continual approximations, to this 
moft defirable end, it is neceflary that the citizens fhould enjoy 
eafy and regular means of communicating mutual affiftance, 
and fupplying mutual wants*. That fpecies of exchange, there- 
fore, which is dire€ted to the purpofes of accommodation and 
comfort, not to the fenfelefs, becaufe infatiable purfuit of accu~ 
mulation or gain, is the moft direét and immediate refult of 
political fociety; and the firft and moft ufeful magiftrates aré 
thofe appointed to proteét internal commerce, and to fee that 
it be carried on freely, regularly, and honeftly. 

Another concern analogous to the former, and which requires 
the immediate attention ‘of every ftate, is to take care that 
boundaries be accurately adjufted ; and that ftreets and buildings, 
whether private or public, be regularly difpofed and folidly 
conftruéted; fo as neither to incommode nor endanger the 
inhabitants ; and that roads be well ftraightened, and kept in 
conftant repair. Thefe and fuch objects are comprehended 
under the name of police, which in large ftates is divided into 
a variety of branches, entrufted to particular magiftrates, who 
are, fome of them, infpectors of the harbours, others of the 
fountains, and others of the fortifications; and when their 
offices bear a reference to the country, they are called keepers 
of the forefts, and fuperintendents of diftriats. 

‘Men in their corporate capacity have occafion to effetuate 
public purpofes, and therefore muft poffefs a common fund. 
Revenues and contributions thus become neceflary ; and there 
muft of courfe be treafurers to receive and take charge of thefe 
contributions and revenues, and to diftribute them through the 
various channels of the public expenditire. 

i How 


& See Ethics, b. v. c, vie p. 271, & feq. 
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How regularly foever matters may originally be adjufted, dif- 
orders muft foon take place, unlefs there bc in every country 
courts of record. Contraéts and judicial decifions, as well as 
actions, fuits, and accufations, muft all. of them, when liable to 
be mifreprefented or difputed, be committed to the faithful re- 
giftry of writing; and this duty. of perpetuating the memory 
of civil aéts is plainly the fundtion of one and the fame ma- 
giftracy, though the bufinefs is often divided among notaries, 
recorders, remembrancers, and other functionaries; whofe names 
have, all of them, a relation to the fame important concern.. 

Next to this is a fun@ion of government of all the moft 
neceflary, and alfo the moft troublefome. The fentences of 
courts are nugatory, unlefs they be regularly carried into exe- 
cution. A magiftrate, therefore, muft be appointed for exacting 
fines, for infli€ting punifhments, and for taking charge 6f thofe 
anfwerable to the laws in their bodies or eftates. It is not eafy 
to find men well qualified, and at the {ame time. willing, to 


difcharge this moft important fundtion; for the odium attending 


it makes -prudence and humanity decline it, and it cannot 
be fafcly intrufted to infenfibility or knavery. Knaves or fools 
require to be continually watched themfelves, inftead of being 
appointed to watch and take charge of others. Much atten- 
tion is neceflary in regulating this department of office, which: 
will be beft conftituted when divided among a variety of per- 
fons called to exercife it by rotation, or to the different com- 
panies of young men employed to guard the city". The odium 
attending their employment will thus be diminithed; and the 
lefs is the odium that attends thofe appointed to.execute the. 
laws, the more eafily and the more completely will the laws be 
executed. If the fame fet of men were perpetually employed: 

In: 


t See Hiftory of Ancient Greece, v. iii. ¢. xxvii. p. 253, & feq. 
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in conduting all matters of this kind, thefe men, how proper 
foever might be their behaviour, would foon come to be re- 
garded as public enemies. The Athenians, therefore, wifely 
feparated the fun@ions of fuperintending the cuftody, and 
fuperintending the execution, of perfons condemned by public 
juftice; and the magiftrates of one court may very properly be 
intrufted with carrying into effect the fentences pronounced by 
another. 

Moft of the offices hitherto enumerated and explained, may 
be fitly difcharged without any other requifites than thofe of 
common fenfe and common honefty. But there are other em- 
ployments requiring more than ordinary fkill and more than 
ordinary integrity. To be the general or admiral of the com- 
monwealth; to have the charge of equipping the fleet and 
marfhalling the army ; and to be intrufted, either in peace or 
war, with troops, garrifons, fhips, and harbours; all thefe are 
branches of one andthe fame funétion, the command of the 
national force ; an office that cannot be fafely committed except 
to men of pre-eminent {kill and diftinguifhed fidelity. 

Almoft all magiftrates and officers, civil as well as military, 
mutt be perpetually or occafionally intrufted with the receipt 
and expenditure of public money. In every well-regulated 
ftate there ought, therefore, to be a particular board for 
the {pecific purpofe of examining and controlling the public 
accounts ; and this board confifting of men who never handle 
money themfelves, but who have a right to be fatisfied in the 
name of the public, as to the precife amaunt of the revenues 
that are raifed, and the exaét manner in which they are em- 
ployed. 

The moft dignified of all magiftracies is that with which 
important national concerns begin and terminate; which affem- 

$4 bles 
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bles the people; propofes matters for their deliberation ; and, 
by its refpected authority, either confirms or anouls their de- 
crees. This magiftracy, in which the wifdom and majefty of 
the ftate are concentrated, is called in ariftocracies the college of 
cenfors'; in oligarchies, the council of pre-advifers'; in demo- 
cracies, the fenate. : 

Religious concerns require alfo their proper magiftrates to 
take charge of the temples, facred treafures, and facrifices ; of 
which fome are performed by priefts of particular diftricts, 
the minifters of particular divinities ; and others by thofe called 
kings or archons on behalf of the public at large, and in honour 
of the guardian gods of the commonwealth. 

In well-regulated and flourithing ftates, there are alfo many 
offices (all departments of the fame funétion) which have for 
their objets the education of youth, as well as the morals of 
every age and of either fex, together with the decency and 
fplendour of dramatic entertainments, and other fhows and 
folemnities. In democracies, there is not any room for feveral of 
thofe magiftrates:-~tnfpectors of education and of morals 
would be altogether ufclefs under fuch governments ; where the 
wives and children of thofe dignified with the name of citizens 
are often, through poverty, employed by them as flaves*. Such 
is the general fketch of the neceflary branches of executive 
government *. 

* ropoQudaess, Guardians of the laws. 

* Refembling the lords of articles in the old Scottifh conttitution. 

® See above, b. iv. C. XV. Pe 310+ 

x In fome parts of this Chapter, the order of the fentences is changed for the fake of 


perfpicuity ; and fome imperfeet fentences are omitted, the obfervations contained.in 
them being repetitions of what is faid in Book VI. 
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A 


Abprovs, how enflaved, page 349. 
Achaan \eague, 64. 


Addijon, Mr. his obfervations concerning St.” 


Marino criticifed, 138,& feqq. 1545 & feqq. 
Admirat, high, his undue authority at dparta, 
110. . 
Advantages, political, aécording to what rule 
they ought to be diftributed, 188, & feqq. 
Agriculture, how to be encouraged, 409. 
Alberoni, Cardinal, his mifadveniure in St. 
Marino, 153. 
Alceus, his reproaches againft the Mitylenians, 
194. ‘ 
Alcidamus, his faying concerning flaves, 26. 


Ambratia, how its government-waruvertathed, 


339. Why its oligarchy changed into a 
democracy, 343- 

America, United States, their conttitution, 63. 

Amphipolis, caufe of diffenfions there, 340. 

Amphiéiyons, council of, 64. 

Andreia, what, 112, 113. 

Antiffans, their cruelty to the Chians, 340. 

Aphytai, their peculiarities, 410. 

Apollonia, peculiarity ia its government, 284. 
Caufe of diffenfions there, 340. How its 
oligarchy overturned, 349. 

apes his confpiracy, 336. 
prics, the ftory of his laver, 47. 

4rchelaus of Macedon, caule of his affafina- 
tion, 369. 

Arengo, what, 142. 

Argus, origin of the revolution in its govern- 
ment, 343. 

Ariflocracies, their revolutions, 350. 

VOL. IL, 


Ariflocracy, its different kinds, 292, 293: 

Ariftecrats, their oaths againtt the people. 3645 

Ariftogeiton overturned the tyranny of the 
Peiliftratidze, and why, 362. 5 

Ariftotle, his account of the origin of govern 
ment, or political fociety, 2, & feqq. His 
dogtrine concerning flavery. 6, & feqq. 
Strange mifreprefentations of his opinions, 
by his pretended followers, 23. His 
Economics, the nature and defign of that 
work, 45. Improv-s politics as a fcience, 
‘274, & feqq. 

Artibanus, why he flew Xerxes, 370. 

Art, political, its end, 177. 

Arts, thole of produdtive induftry, 44. Their 
d:fferent kinds, 45. 230, & feqq. 

Efymnites, nature of their office, 194, Differs 
ence. between them and Afiatic princes, ibid. 

Affemblies, popular, why tyrannical, 57. 

Athens cited, 424. 

Athenians endeavoured to mould the governs 
ment of their neighbours after their own 
model, 354. ; 

Athens, avelyfis of its government, 87, & feqq. 
Tyranny of her democracy, wherein dif» 
ferent from Oriental defpotiim, 58. Caufes 
of her degeneracy, 20. Life of her 
naval victories, 121. What changed @her 
form of government, 342. 


B 


Babylon, its magnitude, 170, 

Bacon, his obfervations on political innovation, 
401. His unfair treatment of Ariftotle, 
102. Not without excufe, iid, 

3r Barrow, 
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Barrow, his geometrical analyfis agrees with 
Ariftoile’e, ig. 

Beccaria, his book on ft. le, 156. 

Bentley cited, and corre&ted, 122. 

Bern, its government, 330. 

Birth, noble, analyfis thereof, 293. 

BlackFone, his obfervations concerning flavery 
not inconfiftent with Ariftotle’s, 30. Has 
overlooked Polybius’s difcourfe on govern~ 
ment, 39!- 

Body, how to be formed and difciplined, 257, 
& feqq. 

Bonelli, Father, 132, & feqq. 

Bofesrich, Father, t 37. ! ‘ 

Buchannan, his vindication of Chriftianity 
againft the pretended flavifhnefs of its prin- 
ciples, 328. 

Byzantium, diffentions there, 340- 


Cc 


‘Capitals, how they ought to be fituated, 235. 
‘Cappadocians, their fervile character admired 
« by the Romans, 161. 

Carthage, excellence of its government, 115. 
Proof thereof, bid. Its magiftrates, ibid. 
Corruptions introduced into its conftitution, 
116, & feqq. Undue preponderancy of 
wealth, 117. Reflections thereon, ibid. 
Dangerous accumulation of office, 118. 
Reflections thereon, 119. Evils in the 
Carthaginian government, how palliated, 
ibid. Its military rewards, 218. Carthage 
and England compared and contratted, 383, 
note. 

Cafaubon corrected, 269- 

Celts, addiQed to unnatural love, 106. Where- 
in they placed national profperity, 218. 

Cenfies, rule in eftablifhing it, 302. 

Chajcis, origin of its democracy, 343. 

Charicies, the demagogue of the thirty tyrants, 


8. 

Charles V. his affeftion for the common- 
wealth of St. Marino, 151. 

Charondas, 20. 104. Who, 121. His law 
concerning falfe witnefles, 122. Bentley’s 
miftake on that fubje&, ibid. ~ 

Child; bis erroneous opinion as to.money, 41. 
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Children, their virtues different from thofe of 
adults, 50. Community thereof, 79. Ex- 
pofition of, 247. Nourifhment, exercifes, 
and treatment, 248, & feqq. Not to be 
refrained in their exertions, 249. How 
they ought to be treated till puberty, 249, 
250. 

China, its principles of gqvernment, 326. 

Chinefe, alent from Ariftotle as to the ne- 
ceility of a ftate religion, 229. 

Chies, its fhipping deftined to one employment, 


285. 

Chriftianity, the pretended flavifhnefs of its 
principles denied, 328. 

Cicero explains Ariftotle’s account of the origin 
of government, 5. His definition of a 
commonwealth, 18. Cited, 102. 

Civadon, caufe of his confpiracy, 351+ ° 

City, tribes of, their inferiority, 411. 

Cities, how to be built for comfort and fe- 
curity, 236. What ought to be their orna- 
ments, 237- 

Citizen, how conftituted, 166. Different un- 
der different governments, 167, & {eqq. 
What ought to be the character of thofe 
fitted for the beft commonwealth, 238, & 
feq. 

Cla:omené, caufe of its diffenfions, 340. 

Chimaie, how it influences character, 227. 

Clifthenes, 299. Crowns the judge who had 
decided againft him, 382. 

Clubs, their importance to government, 206. 

Cnidus, how ‘its government was fubverted, 


347- 
Can raifed to the throne by merit, 367. 
Colophon, peculiarity in its government, 185. 

Caufe of its diffenfions, 31. 

Comitia Curiata, &c. 396. 

Commerce, its natuse and different kinds, 37. 

Commonwealth, defined, 17. Its nature and 
end, 17,58. its analyfis, 19. Congenial 
to human nature, 22. Caufe of human 
virtues and perfections, 23, & feq. What 
conftitutes its continuity, 170. Its nature 
in contradiftingtion to other affovrations, 

181. Its real happinefs, how to be efti- 

mated, 220, & feqq. The beft, its limits in 

point of populoufnefs, 222. The exrent 
and 
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and nature of its territory, 224, & feq. 
Proper fituation for its capital, 225. Its 
effentials, 229, & feqq. How to be regu- 
lated, 231, & feq. Whether naturally 
fubje@ to deftrudtion, 398. 

Community of wives and children, arguments 
teens hrn & feq. 

Con/litution, political, one thing by law and 
« other in fa€t, 289. 

Coniempt afource of fedition, 338. 

Converjazioni, Italian, their nature, 134, & 


feq. 

Corinth, how enflaved by Timophanes, 349. 

Cos, caufe of its revolution, 344- 

Eofmi, iN regulated, 13. Evils refulting there- 
from, idid. Crrcumftance which has made 
the Cretans endure that magiftracy, ibid. 
The remedy applied to the evil. 14. 

Cox, Hippifley, Sir Fobn, 125. 

Crete, its government examined, rir. Ana- 
lyfis thereof, 112, 8 feqq, 

Cypfelus, how he acquired tyranny, 367. Ty- 
Fanny of his family at Corinth, 382. 

Cyrus.raifed to the throne by merit, 367. 


D 
Dechamnichus, his _refentment of .. ftripes,. 


269. 

Dilibsrotive power, bow conftituted in oli- 
garchies, 305. In mmxed governmentsy. 
306. 

Delphi, origin of its feditions, 3415 A pers 
petual fair, 20. 

Demagogues, their nature and character, 287;- 
& feq. ‘he bane of democracies. 345. 
How they deceive the people, 346. How 
their artifices may be defeated, rbd. 

Democraciés. compared with tyraunies, 375. 
Pidture of both, 376. How preferved, 413 5 
and improved, 414. Examples, 415- 

Democracy, iss military’ energy, 55- Caufes 
thereat, 55, & 'eqq. Its unjuft_pretenfions, 
180, Its four kinds, 285. Thofe quali- 


fied for enjoying its bett and cheapeft form, . 


298, & feq. | of. fit only for living under 
its worlt ‘orm, 29¢, & feq. How it may 
he improved, 306. Simple, the evils refulting 
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therefrom, 403. Its beft and worft kinds,. 
41r- : 

Demogfthenes cited to prove the gentle treat- 
ment of flaves, 33. His reafoning againft 
political iniovation, 103. 

Denina, bis remarks concerning the republics 
of Italy, 59. 

Denmark, its government, how eftablilhed, 
331, ote. 

Defcartes, 273 

Dio, his high-mindédnefs, 371. Why flain,. 

2 

Diddorus Siculus-cited, 122. 

Dionyfius, how he treated 2 monopolizer, 47.. 
How he acquired tyranny, 367. How he 
became king of Syracufe, 346. : 

the younger, why dethroned, 370. 

Diffenfions, civil, their caufes,g2. Remedies,, 
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Drawing, its ules, 255. Art of, 257. 
Drinking, who moft addifted.to it, 131.- 


E 


Education, analyfis thereof, 240. Why itt 
ought to be public, 240, & feq. The ends 
at which it ought to aim, 241. Thefe ends 
miftaken by legiflators,.242. The educa-- 
tion fitted for the beft commonwealth, 244.. 
Experience in favour of a- public one, 252. 
Its importance, 253. The forming and 
feftaining power of government, 253. Po-- 
litical education, wherein it coniitts, 254.. 
Tts-different branches, 254, & feqq. Before: 
and after puberty, 259, Democratical and: 
oligarchical, .364, & feqq. 

Egypt, its pyramids, why-ereed, 375. - 

Sits, iss oligarchy, 349. 

England, the fruits of genuine republicanifin: 
beit cngrafted on its: conftitution, 164.- 
Arlftove’s icits of good government found 
in England. beyond all other countries, 2764. 

its conftitution the beft model ot po-- 
litical arrangement, 62. The admirable: 
principles on winch its ariftocracy is -regue- 
lated, 330, & feqq. 

Ephialtes, Pericles’ snftrument in weakening: 
the Areopagus, 120. 

Epboriy, 
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« Epbori, advantages and inconveniences attend- 
ing this inftitution, 107. . 

Epidamnus, revolution in its government, 334. 
What changed its government, 342. 

Epimenides, \us biftory, 21. 

Equality, political, its limits, 321. 

Evetria, how its oligarchy fubverted, 349. 

Erythra, how its governmeut was fubdverted, 
Qa7e 

Bus pides quoted, 365. His ftinking breath 
occcfioned the aflaffination of Archelaus, 
30g. 

Executive power, wherein it confifts, 309. How 
conftituted agreeably to the different forms 
of government, 309. ; 

Exercife, that adapted to different ages, 259. 
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Fabiano, his unfuccefsfal attempt againft San 
Manno, 150. 

Fabius, why called Maximus, 337- 

Fear, its operation as a caufe of fedition, 337. 

Fees and falaries, their effeét on the condition 
of fociety, 177+ 

Felori, Counts of, their conneétion with San 
Marino, 146. 

Flavius, his confpiracy, 337+ 

Evorence, its alliance with San Marino, 1456 

Food, different contrivances for procuring tf, 
conftitute the wide variety of manners, 35. 
. Thefe different modes enumerated and ex- 
plained, ibid. ; 

Force, military, rule in eftablifhing it, 303. 

France, caufes of its revolution, 326. Its 
ftates, 330. True intereft of its republic, 


99° bi 
Paani Il. of Pruffia exemplified Ariftotle’s 
maxims, 381. 


G 


Gelon, how his family was dethroned, 372. 
Tyranny of his family at Syracule, 382. 

General, bis principal requifites, 361. 

George ill., bappinefs of the kingdom under 
his government, 157. 

Germany, its diet, 331. 
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Goods, community thereof confidered, 80. 

* Gothic nations, their manners, g. Their go- 
vernments, 14. 

Government, its origin, 2, & feqq. By delega- 
tion not fufficient for public happinefs, 66. 
Tliuftrated by the antient hiftory of France, 
ibid. Its different forms, 178. DiftinGtive 
charaéters, 179. Powers of, 274, & feqq. 
Praétically the beft, how to be regulated, 
298, & feqq. What is practically the beft, 
296. What hinders its ellablifhment, 299. 

Governments, the moft approved of antiquity, 
54- Their radical defect, 55. How they 
ought to be divided and claffed, 281. & feqq. 
General caufes of their revolutions, 34 4, 8 
feqq. How preferved, 354, & fq., by 
avoiding {mal} alterations, iid. ; by coun- 
teraing political fleights, 355; by the 
virtues of their magiftrates, ibid; by the 
proximity of danger, 3565; by obviating 
errors in the firit principles, 356; by pre- 
venting the difpropoitionate exaltation of 
individuals or families, 357 ; by the cen= 
forial power, ibid.; by ftrengthening the 
middle ranks, ibid.; by preventing pecula~ 
tion, 358; by paying with honour, ibid. ; 
by reprefling demagogues and fycophantsy 
.3593 by gratifying thofe clafles which are 
excluded ‘,0m offices of ftate, ibid. 

Gracchi, their fedition:, 397+ 

Grammar, its ule, 255- 

Griat Britain. dee ENGLAND. 

Great, influence of their manners on fociety, 
117,118. Sleights by which they deceive 
the people, 301. 

Greece, progrefs of government in that country, 
zo. 

Gymnaftic, its ufes, 255. When to be culti. 
vated, 259, 
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Hanno, caufe of his ufurpation, 351. 

Happinefs, public, its toundation, 21§. 

Harmadius and Ariftogeiton, 369, 

Harrington, his explanation of the myftery of 
government, 60. Maintains nobility effen~ 
tial ia a commonwealth, 322, 


Health, 
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Health; circumfances moft conducive thereto, 
235 - ° 

fae how its. ariftocracy changed into a 
democracy, 339. 

Heraclea, causes of its feditions, 244. How 
its ariftocracy overturned, 347. Causes of 
its fedition, 350. 

Hippodamus, his biftory and charaQer, 95. His 
imaginary republic, 96. Examination of, 
97, 98 His judicial regulations, ibid. 

is law in favour of political improve- 
ments, gg. Examination of that law, 100, 
& feqq. 

Hiftiaa, origin of its civil war, 341. 

Hobbes, 2. ; 

Honours, political, according to what rule they 
ought to be diftributed, 188, & feqq. 

Hooker, his admiration of Ariftotle, 169. 
Quoted, ibid, 

Hume; David, his fuppofed improvement of 
reprefentative government, 66. 

Hu/fbandmen, materials for the beft kind of de- 
mocracy, and why, 407, & feq. 

Hu/fbandry, its different branches, 42. 

Hutchefiny % : 


ee 
Impreffions, fick, their_influence, 249¢~- 


Innovation, political, arguments for and againit 
it, 99, & feq. Ariftotle’s arguments againft 
it, 325. 

Tfer, how its ariftocracy overturned, 347. 

aly, antient, revolutions therein, 197. Con- 
fonant to Ariftotle’s theory, ibid, Its 
hiftory, 232, & {eq. 

Jafon of Phere, his loftinefs of character, 


173. 

Gudicary power, the claffes of objects to which 
it relates, 313. | Various ways in which it 
may be conftituted, 3:7. Agreeably to the 
different forms of government, 315. 
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King, definition of his office, 367° Contrafted 
« with a tyrant, ibid. 
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Lacevemon, its government examined, 105, & 
feqq. 

Lacedemonians endeavoured to mould the go- 
vernment of their neighbours after their 
own model, 354. 

Landed property, how to be diftributed under 
the beft commonwealth, 34. 

Lar ffa, bow enflaved, 349. 

Laws, Plato’s books concerning them ex- 
amined, 85, & feqq. Thofe relative to dif- 
ferent governments, 362, & feqq. 


" Legiflation, plans of, how to be examined, 104. 


Legiflature, argument againft a fimple one, 


323- 

Leibnitz, 273. 

Letters, their ufes, 257. 

Limyrnii, their fingular inftitutions, 79. 

Livy cited, 277+ 336, 337+ 

Lotke, his do@rine concerning government 
examined and refuted, 3, & feqq. An afler- 
tion of the explcded doctrine concerning 
money, .10. His erroneous. opinion as to 
money, 41. His plan of government for 
Carolina, 213. — His letter to King, 273. 

Locri Epizephyrti, their panegyric, 103. ‘Their 
fingular law, ibid. ; 

Lycian’, their hiftory and government, 65. 
Confider taxation and reprefentation as cor+ 
relatives, 66. ha 

Lycophron, his definition of law, 181. 

Lycurgus, his inftitutions, 105, & feqq. 

Lyfander, 334+ 
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Macedon, its military rewards, 219. 

Machiavel, his eftimate of the republics of the 
middle age, 61. His obfervation concern- 
ing the bloodlefs wars of Italy, 179. Copies 
Arittotle, 377. 

Macpherfon, Sic Fobn, 125. 

AMsagiftrates, the vorious ways in which they 
may be appointed, 310; agree bly to dif- 
ferent forms of government, giz.) Their 
requifites, 366. “heir different kinds, arg. 

‘Thole 
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Thofe relating to commerce, 420. To 
police, ibid. Torevenue,421. Tofarmsy 


422. Controllers of public accounts, idd. 
To religion, 423. Education and manneis, 
ibid. z ° : 

Majorit;, ights of, 405. How reconcileable 
with tne influence of other political ele. 
ments, 406. 

Malatefia Sigifmond, 44. 

Mandeville, 2. 

Murino, St, republic, account thereof, 126. 
Infetted by imugglers, and why, 129. Its 
piture‘que fituation, 131. Its extent, 136, 
The Saint, his hiftory, 143. The com- 
monwealth, its hiftory, 145, & feqq. Cha- 
racter of iis inhabitants, 155, 3¢ teqq. 

Marriage. See WeDicx. 

Mars and: Venus, foundation of the fable con- 
cerning them, 105.- 

Marfeilles, how its ariftocracy overturned, 


47» 
Mahanics, wherein different from flaves, sr. 
Medici, Cofmo di, his letter to the magiftrates 

of St. Marino, 151. 
Mediccrity, its praites, 276, 277. 296. 

' Megara, how its democracy overturned, 338. 
How enflaved by Theagenes, 346. 

Metals, the circumftances which render them 
the fitteft meafure of value, 37. They are 
not merely a meafure, but a pledge, 39. 

Meton the aftronomer, 67. : 

Milton, his plan of government for England, 
213. 

* Mitbridates, his con{piracy, 371. : 

Mitylene, origin of all its misfortunes, 342. 

Molyneux, 3. 

Monarchies, caufes of their revolutions, 366. 
& feqq. Examples, 369. Limited, how 
to be preferved, 373. Abfolute, how pre~ 
ferved, 374. Examples, 375. 

Monarchy, firft kind of government, proof 
thereof, 21. Hereditary and limited, de- 
fended, 162, & feqq. its higheft improve- 
ments in antiquity, 163. Far furpafied by 
thofe of modern times, 164. Its five kinds, 
193, & feqq. ts advantages and difad~ 
vantages eftimated, 196, & feqq. Here~ 
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ditary, its inconveniences, 198, & feqq. 
Defended, 200. : , a 
Money, the circumftances that introduced it, 


37: 

Moncpalies, 45. 

Mun, his erroneous opinion as to money, 4r. 

Mufic, why introduced into education by the 
antients, 255» & feq. Doubts concerning 
it, 200. Its effeaey in “oral difcipline, 
262. Caule of this efficacy, 263. Whether 

* chiléren thould be taught to perfurca mufic, 
264, & feq. How far they ough to cul- 
tivate it, 265. Mufic divided into moral, 
practical, and rapturous, 267. The lat 
purges the paffions, 268. How this ef. 
fe&ted, 269, & feq. Adapted to different 
periods of lite, 270, & feq. 


N 


Naxos, how enflaved by Lygdamis, 346. 

Nitherlands, caufes of their profperity, 63. 

Newton, 273. 

Nicholaus Demepoad cited, 79. 

Nobles, their turbulence in Crete, 1143 or 
ariftocrats, their oaths againft the people, 


364. 
Nolium, caufe of its diflenfions, 341. 


Oo 


Occonomics, what, 34. Its three branehes bear 
an analogy to the three forms of govern 
ment, 47. Thofe of Ariftotle, 5. 

Occonomy, political, revolutions in the do@rine 
concerning it, 9, & feqq. Ariftotle’s do@trine: 
pneriag it defended againft Hume, &c. 
14, 15. Domeftic, its nature and branches, 

Political often confounded with com- 
merce, 42. Their differences, ibid. It 
theory applied to practice, ibid. Political 
and domettic, 51. The ruic: of the latter 
dependent on the plan of the former, ibid. 

Offces, public, requ'fites for difcharging them 
properly, 361, 362. 

Oligarchies, different kinds thereof, how efta- 
blithed and preferved, 416. How to be 
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upheld under unfavourable circumftances, 
418. Revolutions therein, 346. 

Oligarchy, ite unjuft pretenfions, 180. Its 
our kinds, 288, & feqq.. Thofe fit for 
living under the different kinds of it, 291, 
& feq. How it may be improved, 307. 

Ombre the favourite game in Italy, and why, 
134. 

Gee aes who, 121. 

Oreum, how its ariftocraty changed into de- 
mocracy, 339- : 

Oftracifm, neceffity thereof proved, 191, & 
feq. Its abufe, 193, & feq. 

Otho the Emperor, his grant to St, Marino, 
146 . 


46. 
Oxylus, 400. 
P 


Paine, his wild notions of government, + 

Paper money, its nature explained, 38. Mon- 
tefquieu and Hume miftake its effe@ on the, 
exchangeable value of gold and filver, ibid. 
Smith miftaken in thinking that it has no 
effect in diminifhing the exchangeable value 
of the metals, 39, 40. 

Parthenia, why they con(pired, 351. 

Paffions, their purgation, what, 268, & feq. 

Patria Poteftas, its advantages and inconves 
viences,-vOge———.-_--—. —-- oan 

Paufanias, 334. Caufe of his ufurpation, 351. 

Peafants, the character of thofe fitted for the 
beft commonwealth, 333, & feq. 

Peifftratida, duration of their tyranny, 382. 

Peififiratus, how he enflaved Athens, 346. 
How he acquired tyranny, 367. 

Penefts, who, 84, note. 

Penthalida, why deftroyed, 369. 

People at large, of what political functions 
they are capable, 183, & feqg. Objections 
thereto anfwered, 186. Sleights by which 
they encounter the artifices of the great, 


02. : 

Perna his advice to Thrafybulus, 368. 
Why Main, 369. 

Periaci, who, 113. : 

Pericles, his innovations at Athens, 120. 

Perfia, its defpotic inftitutions, 374. 
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Phalaris of Agrigentum, what originally, 367. 

Pbaleas, his plan tor equalizing property, gt. 
Other tchemes of that,nature, 92. Their 
futility, ibid. Imperfections in his repud- 
lic, 94. 123. : 

Pharfalus, why its oligarchy lafting, 449. 

Pheidon, his tyranny, 306. 

Phiditia, 110. 

Philip of Macedon, why flain, 369. 

Phillaus, who, 121. His friendfhip with 
Diocles, 122. Their monument, ibid, 

Pbocis, origin of its facred war, 342. 

ia quoted, 296. Account of that poet, 
ibid. 

Phrynichus, the demagogue of the 400, 348. 

Pindar cited, 103. 

Pireus, its inhabitants peculiarly attached to 
democracy, 340. 

Pittacus, his Jaw refpecting drunkards, 123. 
His office at Mitylene, roy. 

Plato, his analyfis of ethics revived by Hume, 
HB His republic examined, 74, & feq. 

. His fecond commonwealth, 8g. His para- 
‘dox concerning the beft government ex- 
plained, 89, zote. His juridical novelties, 
123. His explanation of purging the paf- 
fions, 268. 

Pliny, ‘natural hiftory, cited, 123. 

Politics. {cience of, how it ought to be treated, 
2795 & Feqq. : 

Polybius, his political opinions agree with 
Ariftotle’s, 21. His character, 388, & feqa. 
Account of the Roman government, 390, 
& feqq. His prophecy verified, 397. 

Popes, tendency of their government, 140. 

Power, naval, its nature and effects, 226. 
Executive, its different branches, 419, & 
feqq. 

Price, his do&trine concerning ‘government 
examined and refuted, 3, & feqq. His 
miftake concerning reprefentative govern- 
ment, 67. His definition of civil liberty, 


3270 ; 
Pricfly, his doctrine concerning government 
examined and refuted, 3,.& feqq. ‘ 
Procruftes the tyrant, wherein imitated by the 
French republic, 325. 
; Property 
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Property eflentizl to fociety, 75. Infers in- 
equality, 82, Injudicioufly regulated at 
Sparta, 106. 8 

Prytanes, 

Prtaneum, { explained, 68, 

Prytany, . 

Purgation of the paffions, what, 268, & feq. 

Pythagoras, his faying concerning education, 
52+ 


R 


Ranks the higher, how employed in Greece, 34. 
Reprefentation, nature thereof, 9. Nor un- 
known to the free ftates of antiquity, ibid. 
Republic, ftri@ly fo called, its definition, 293. 
How eftablithed, 294. Examples thereof, 
ibid. Rules by which its excellence may 
be appreciated, 295- ; 

Republicanifm, its connection with martial 
fpirit, 178. 

Republics, \talian, 59. Faétions therein, ibid. 
Remedies againft republican fattions, 60. 
Require virtue more than monarchies, and 
why, 130. The condition of their fubje&s 
Je(s eligible than that of the fubjetts of 
princes, 141. Republics, or mixed go- 
vernments, caufes of their revolutions, 351, 
& feq. Lxamples thereof, 352. 

Revenue of Syracute, brought the whole pro- 
perty into the exchequer in five years, 375" 

Revolutions, three things to be confidered in 
them, 335, & feqq. Their general caufes, 
336. Gradual, their caufes, 350. Neglect 
in little matters, 353- Examples thereof, 
ibid. External caufes, 354. Examples 
thereof, zbid. Revolutions in monarchies, 
their caules, 366, & feqq. In limited mo- 
narchies, their caules, 373. 

Rhodes, revoluuons in its government, 344. 

Riches, national, Ariftotle’s doctrine concern- 
ing them defended, 12; & feqq. . 

real and artificial, 36. 
ights unalienable, what, g. 

Pas acknowledged ake could not fubfift 
without a prince, 162. : a2 
Rome, her “nice difcrimination of military 
"honours,2ig- Compared with France, 383. 
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Tts government analyfed, 390, & feqq. Evil 

inherent in it lamented by Livy, 407. 
Rouffeau, vis wild notions of government, 3- 

Cauie of his hoftility to Chrittianity, 328. 


BS) 


Salaries and feesptheir effe& on the condition 
of fociety, 177 

S mos, its magaificesce, 375. 

Sardanapalus, why dethroned, 370. 

Scythians, weerein they placed national happi- 
nels, 218, & feq. 

Seditions, their primary caufes, 333, & feqq. 
Beit means of preventing them, 335. 

Senate, conftitution and powers of chat of 
Athens, 68, & feq. 

of Sparta, its é¢onftitution examined, 
10g. Of Rome, 392. 

Servitude, a teacher of its offices at Syracufe, 34. 

Scuthes the Thracian, his con{piracy, 371. 

Shaftefoury, 2. 

Shepherds, their charater, 410. 

Sicyon, its tyranny, why lafting, 381. 

Stavery, its origin and nature, 6, & feqq. 








~ domeftic, nature thereof, 26. .De- 
fended by the analogy of nature, 28. Re- 
quifites for beng flaves, 29. Different 


kinds of flavery, 31. ; 

Slaves, how treated by the Athenians, 33. In 
what fenfe endowed with virtue, 49. 

-——— public, difficult co hit the right policy 
concerning them, 105. 

Smellie, his philofopby of natural hiftory criti- 
cifed, 23. 

Society, political, its orig, 2, & feqq.; and 
progres, 20. rae 

Soldiers, numbers thereof, how limited, 86, 
note. Different kinds, 417, & feq. 

Solon, his. government, 69: Contrivances for 
upholding it, 70. Cuanfes of its deftruction, 
71. His law for preventing the accumula 
tion of inheritances, g2, note. His inftitu- 
tions, 120. The abufes of the Athenian 
government not imputable to him, 121. 

Sovereignty, in whom it ought to relide, 182. 
Auttoue’s analyfis thereof, 274. More ac~ 
curate than that fubftituted in its ftedd, 275, 


& feq. 
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Powers thereof, 303, & feqq. 
diftributed under different govern- 
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& feq. 
How 
ments, 

Spain, its Cortes, 331+ 

Sparta, See Lacedemon. 

Spengthrifts always promoters of innavation, 

.. Examples thereof, ibid. . 

Statefmen, requifites for that charaéter, 360. 

Stobaus cited, 102; & feq. 

Stock, the art of accumulation different from 
eeconomics, 34- 

Strabo, his digreffion on mythology, 268, & 
feq. 

Strozzi, Peter, the mifearriage of his enter- 
prife againft St. Marino, 150. 

Subjeéts, thofe of republics in a worfe condi- 
tion than the fubjeSts of princes, 141. 

Subordination, its different kinds founded in 
nature, 3 

Suffetes of arthage, who, r15- 

Sweden, its government, how eftablifhed, 331. 

Switzerland deciines working its mines, 41. 
Its conftitution, 63. ; 

Sybaris, changes in its inhabitants and govern- 
ment, 339, & (eq. 


Syracufe, how fubjected to tyranny, 338. Origin | 


of its faGtions, 341. 
Syfities or clubs, their advantages, 206+ 


T 





Tamarife emblem of folitary wretchednefs, 123. 

Tarentum, how its government changed, 338. 

Tenédos, its thipping deftined to one employ- 
ment, 285. 

Thales, his expedient for getting wealth, 45. 

Thebes, how its popular government changed, 

36. Caule of its fedition, 350+ 

Theodeéter, account of him, 32. 

Theodorus the comedian, his maxim concerning 
firft impreffions, 249. 

Theopompus, his {mart anfwer to his queen, 


4 
Tine, peculiarity in its government, 184. 
Thetes, who, 121. 
Thracians, wherein they placed national hap- 
pinefs, 218. 
VOL, Ike 
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’ Poltaire, a citizen’ of St. 
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qhrafpbulus, bis confpiracy, 371. 


Thurii, cavfe of its revolution, 352. 

Traffic, the artificial not for accommodation, 
but for gain, 40. Its abufe, 41. 

Treafurer, principal requifice in that officer, 
361- * F 

Tribes, city and ruftic, 411. 

Froops, the different kinds of, feverally adapted 
to different forms of government, 417, & 
feqq- 

Tyrannies, of fhort duration, and why, 381. 
Examples, 381, & feq. 

Tyranny, its different kinds, 295, &feq. Ana~ 
lyfis thereof, 368 Its maxims, 376, & 
feqq. 

Tyrant, meaning of the word in Greek, 935. 
note. 

Tyrteus, his poem called Eunomia, 35% 


U 


Urbino, Dukes of, protectors of St. Marino, 
150. 
Ufury, its nature, 42+ 
‘nice, its government, 330+ 
Vieta, an improver of modern geometry, 273+ 
Virtue, mora), in what fenfe afcribed to flavesy 


49+ 

Virtus political, relative to rank, age, and fex, 
172, & feqq: 

Marino’s opinion of 

him, 156. 


Ww 


War, \aws of war and peace, their foundation, 
210, & feqq. Changes effected in thofe 
laws by Chriftianity, 211. Grotius’s doc= 
trine concerning them compared with Arif 
totle’s, 212+ 

Warburton, is obfervation on the intention. 
Gf the Grecian legiflators, 102. Combatedy _ 
ibid. & feq. 

Wards and diftrias, their number in Attica, 
68. 

Waring, an improver of modern geometrys 


2 . Fs 
i 3K Wedlock, 
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Wedlock, the principles by which the fittefE Y 
es for it ought to be determined in either ‘ es 
tx, 244, & tae Fitteft feafon for it, 246. Year, Athenian, how divided, 67. 
Its rights to be*invariably refpe@ed, 247. : Zz 
Wives, their community, 75, & feqq. P £63 : : 
Women, their virtues different from thofe of Zaleucus, 103. . Whe, 121. His law againft 
men, 50. Their undue influence in Sparta, dronkerinefa, ¥294-<.- . 
105. Pregnant, attentions requifite for  Zancle, its inhabitants ejebted by the Samians, 
their condition, 246. 340. 


THE END. 





